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The people o£ India have come to the parting 
of the roads. A decision must be made which will 
affect the destiny of India and determine its status 
amongst the nations for centuries to come. To the 
people of India, it may be truly said. 

“Speak now or for ever hold your peace.” 

A few months hence the die will be cast, the 
decision made, and the consequence of that decision 
must run its course for weal or woe. Such is the 
momentous character of the times and the question to 
be decided is : Are the people of India to remain in 
servitude to an alien bureaucracy, or shall they be 
placed on an equal footing with the other free 
nations of the empire ? 

— Mr, Sutcliffe, SholajJur, 



CHAPTER I. 

THE COMING CRISIS. 

THE DISILLUSIONMENT OF ENGLAND. 

The War has abruptly disillusioned England of 
the long-cherished notion of her inherent naval 
strength and economic supremacy. It has tho¬ 
roughly revealed the economic weaknesses of India 
and England. The cry of self-sufficiency and Im¬ 
perial Federation, of the capturing and crippling of 
German commerce and of the expansion of Imperial 
trade and industry is heard from every comer of 
the vast British Empire.'* Statesmen, economists, 
traders, merchants, manufacturers and agriculturists 
liave fully recognizied that the most vital problem 
of the day is the problem of Inter-Imperial relations. 
The distant ideal of a closer-knit, indivisible, self- 
sustaining and self-contained Empire, so long che¬ 
rished by the Tariff Reformer and the Imperialist 
but flouted by the English public all along, now 
seems to lie within the range of practical politics. 

cf. Mr. A, D. Hall’s remark m his* Agriculture After the War’. P.x. 
'Some of the co 7 istqiicncts of thoA dependejice are only just beznj^ 
brought home to us by tk-e course of the present European war. 
The possibility of starvation or of such grave interruption to 
ihe ordinary course of our trade as to enforce our submission to 
our enemies has for the present been averted ; but enough has been 
seen of the unanticipated development of modern warfare and of the 
tinancial situation that it creates, to call for a review of our 
national policy with regard to food supply and the consideration 
of our agricultural position from a standp nnt that lias hitherto 
been neglected.’ 
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Various committees of experts have been appointed'’ 
to investigate the manifold issues involved in secur¬ 
ing the self-sufficiency of the Empire as a whole. 
The post-bellum political reconstruction has given 
way to the more prominent problem of the post-war- 
economic re-adjustment of the different parts of the 
vast Empire. 

BAIvFOUR COMMITTEE AND INDIA. 

In July, 1916 the Balfour of Burleigh Commit¬ 
tee was appointed to consider the commercial and. 
industrial policy to be adopted after the war, with 
special reference to the conclusions reached at the 
Economic Conference of the Allies and to the 
following questions:— 

{«) What industries are essential to the future 
safety of the nation ; and what steps should be 
taken to maintain and establish them. 

(6) What steps should be taken to recover' 
home and foreign trade lost during the war and to 
secure new markets. 

ic) To what extent and by what means the 
sources of the Empire should and can be developed. 

(d) To what extent and by what means the 
sources of supply within the Empire can be pre¬ 
vented from falling under foreign control. 

It hastened to issue as a White Paper (Cd. 8482)' 
on Pebraary 20, 1917 the following resolutions on 
the subject of Imperial Preference to be put before the 
forthcoming Imperial War Conference 

I'lj® light of experience gained during the 
War, we consider that special steps must be taken to 
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stimulate the production oi foodstuffs, raw materials 
■and manufactured articles within the Empire w'here- 
■ ever the expansion of production is possible and 
•economically desirable for the safety and welfare of 
the Empire as a whole. 

2. We, therefore, recommend that H. M. Go¬ 
vernment should now declare their adherence to the 
principle ihat prefereivie- should be accorded to the 
products and manufactures of the British Overseas 
Dominions in respect of any Customs Duties now or 
hereafter to be imposed on imports into the United 
:Kingdom. 

3. Further, it will in our opinion be necessary 
•to take into early consideration, as one of the 
methods of achieving the above objects, the desir- 

, ability of establishing a wider range of Customs 
Duties which would be remitted or z’educed on the 
■products and manufactures of the Empire, and which 
would form the basis of Commercial treaties with 
Allied and Neutral Powei'S.’ 

The preceding resolutions w:ere briefly ex¬ 
plained in a covering letter addressed to the 
Prime Minister. It is fall of interesting details 
.and completely foreshadows the abject position 
which the Indian people will be called upon* to 
■occupy under the new scheme of the post-bellum 
reconstruction. We will reproduce those passages 
alone which relate to the Autonomous and Depen- 
•dent parts of the Empire. 


The Italics are ours. 
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“We think it necessary that for the sake of the' 
unity of the Empire a serious attempt should 
now be made to meet the declared wishes of the 
Dominions and Colonies for the development of 
their economic relations with the United King¬ 
dom and that any abstract opinions we may 
hold should not, under the circumstances in 
which we are placed and with the experience 
‘ gained during the war, stand in the way of any 
measures which are seen to be important, hav¬ 
ing regard to the general interests of the Empire. 

It will be recalled that at the Colonial Con¬ 
ference of ] 902 the Prime Ministers of the Self- 
Governing Colonies unanimously urged the ex¬ 
pediency^ of granting in the United Kingdom 
preferential treatment to the products and manu¬ 
factures of the Colonies either by exemption 
from or reduction of duties then existing or 
thereafter to be imposed and that a Kesolution 
in the same terms was passed at the Conference- 
of 1907. 

Whatever controversies may have arisen- 
in the past, we think that, regard being had in 
particular to the sacrifices made and the services 
rendered by our fellow-subjects overseas for a 
common purpose during the present war the 
time has now arrived at which this request 
should be granted to the fullest extent which 
If now or may hereafter become practicable. 

We do not overlook the practical diflS- 
oalties invoJed, but we desire to emphasize the 
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fact that- for the purpose of recovering trade lost 
during the war, of securing new markets, and 
of consolidating the resources of the British Empire 
the development throughout the Empire of system 
of mutual tariff preference is a subject which can- 
not in our opinion, any longer be neglected. 

The special position of India, as well as of 
Egypt and the Sudan, wdt require consideration, 
and account must be taken both of our com¬ 
mercial treaty obligations and of the bearing 
of the proposed policy upon the interests of those 
countries, our trade relations with which are of 
special importance. 

MEMORANDUM BY FREDERICK H. SMITH. 

While I am in general sympathy with the 
resolutions passed by the Committee, I feel very 
strongly that, in view particularly of the present 
international situation, the moment is inopportune 
to bring forward recommendation on the subject 
of Imperi al Preference, which may involve an 
alteration in our fiscal policy towards nur Allies. 
Ill ray opinion, it would be desirable that, before 
arriving at any conclusion on the subject, we 
should meet the representatives of the Dominions 
for a confidential discussion, at which the question 
of our commercial relations with our Allies and 
other practical difficulties could be fully and 
freely discussed. 


Frederick H. Smith.'’ 
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The whole tenor of the resolutions and of the 
letter of the Balfour Committee reveals an undue 
anxiety for winning the good will of the self-gover¬ 
ning Dominions and Ooloniesj however^ tli& pooi 
De 2 Wide)icy of India with its teeming millions has^ 
receioed hut scant notice. The special position of 
India will, we ore told, require consideration but 
will the Government and the people of India be 
satisfied with one-sided considerations and shadowy 
concessions ? Has not the solution of the Indian 
fiscal problem proved a Pons osinorum up to this 
time and can it be satisfactorily solved without free 
discussion and deliberation in the Indian press and 
on the platform ? Would it be justice that any fiscal 
decree be issued to India without fully hearing her 
case through her freely chosen representatives ? The 
Memorand^um of Mr. Frederick H. Smith is full of 
evil bodings for India, because according to the 
opinion of that representative of international peace 
and inter colonial good relations, it is desirable to 
assemble the representatives of the Dominions (but 
not of India) for a confidential discussion of the 
subject. What! Is India with 315 million inhabitants 
who amount to one-fifth of the human race, to be 
excluded from that committee of confidential en¬ 
quiry ? If she is not to be represented on it, it is high 
time that the voice of her people should be raised 
in defence of her rights, that a strong demand should 
be made for Indian representation freely decided 
xupon by the chosen reqjresentatives of the people 
ind not by the Indian Government, that the res- 
'onsible public of India and England shoukl be 
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-enlightened on the real economic conditions o£ this 
vast dependency, so that the Indian ideal o£ full 
fiscal autonomy may be realized. 

THE IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE. 

The Im])erial War Conference and the Imperial 
IVar Cabinet have unanimously accepted the prin- 
■ciple and policy of Imperial Preference for the 
British Empire and the so-called Indian repi'esenta- 
lives, his Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir and 
Sir S. P. Sinha are reported to have approved of 
the proposals of imperial preference and of the 
appointment of trade coni missioners. Is India to- 
l)c bound by the opinions of these so-called represen¬ 
tatives ’ Is she to adopt the preferential policy at 
the mandate of England or by her omi free will 't 
If by the latter, why has she not been given an 
opportunity of presenting the Indian case from the- 
Indian point of view by any one of her elected and 
responsible representatives ? It is passing strange 
that India should not get even this scant justice of 
real representation in the future councils of the 
Empire even after so much suffering and sacrifice 
and especially dmfing the ministry of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain than whom, it is said, no stauncher 
ch ampion of Indian interests has held office in the 
Whitehall. Is it all lip sympathy ? Yes, such is 
the impression. produced by the proposals of the War 
'< 'onterenee as well as of theDominious’ Royal Com- 
■nnssion, as put forth in their Final Report issued in 
March last. 
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DOMINIONS' ROYAL COMMISSION. 

This Commissiou, an outcome of a resolution 
of the 1911 Imperial Conference was appointed iu 
1912 with the express object of devising ways and 
means for the development of the Empire’s resources 
and the furthoi*ance of the inter-imperial trade It 
ha> now strongly recommended the creation of an 
Imperial Development Board to be composed of 
twelve representatives in the following proportions: 

1 nited Kingdom, India, Crown Colonies, and Protec- 
titrates, seven;Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and New Foundland, one each. 

Here again, the representation of the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies has been lumped to¬ 
gether, while the separate representation of each 
of the self-governing colonies including even New 
ioundland with a population of about 3 million' 
inhabitants has been definitely specified. India is, 
therefore, sure to occupy a secondary position in 
the ^ constellation of free nations which would con¬ 
stitute the Imperial Commonwealth. But the worst 
of it is that Dependent India is to be made a planta¬ 
tion for the supply of food stufiPs, raw materials, and 
otner commodities essential for the industrial develop¬ 
ment of this world-wide Commonwealth of Free 
Rations. The London correspondent of the Tribune 
has timely struck a note of warning in these words : 

Indian interests will want careful watching in 
connection with these proposals. It may be that the 
resour^s of India have only been discovered by the 

Tribune of Lahore, Ma\ ^ 
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Commissioners in order to be exploited by other- 
people. More than one reference in their report 
gives colour to this suggestion. They put in the 
forefront of their proposals the taking of immediate 
steps by the Imperial and Dominion Governments to 
stimulate and control supplies on certain indicated 
lines, such as bounties on output; Government pur¬ 
chases at;a minimum price; restitution of foreign 
control; and restriction of Government purchases - 
to articles produced from Empire materials.” 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEVEEOPMENT BOARD. 

The thoughtful people can also fully divine the 
position of India in the self-contained Empire by 
pondering over the following main functions of the 
Board which is 

(а) to continue, to complete, and thereafter ■ 
keep up-to-date the survey begun by the Com¬ 
mission of the relation betiveen the productiori- 
and requirements of the Empire in the matter of 
food supplies, raw materials and all other commodi¬ 
ties essential to its well-being; 

(б) to watch and report upon the changing' 
requirements of the Empire in respect of such 
materials and commodities, and to mature plan for- 
promoting and improving their production within 
the Empire; 

(c) to investigate in collaboration with existing 
institutions and committees for scientific research— 
(1) the possibilities of production within the- 
Empire of such of these essential materials and 
commodities as now are, or may in the future be 
found to be, mainly produced; and controlled outside 
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its limits, as well as the possibilities o£ new supply 
generally; 

(2) the best means of promoting efficiency 
and preventing waste iu existing methods of produc- 
t ion; 

(;>) the possibilities of the utilisation of 
substitutes for essential commodities which are not 
found to be available within the Empire ; 

(d) to consider and devise means for the direc¬ 
tion of Empire capital towards the development of 
Empire resources. 

There is a great apprehension that the most im¬ 
portant duty of the Development Board would be to 
• consider and make suggestions regarding the lines 
on which Indian industrial development should be 
pursued iu the interests of the Empire as a whole. 
Consequently it is of paramount importante to reveal 
the mighty economic changes that have passed and 
are passing over the Indian Empire, changes so 
extensive and intensive that the whole economic 
fabric is being transformed unnoticed by the enligh¬ 
tened few even. We should be on our guard lest a 
dependent India be exploited by England and her 
■ colonies iu the name of Empire. 

Mcl/EOD COMMISSION AND INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 

_ Again, great things are expected even iu their 
limited scopes from the McLeod Commission in Lon¬ 
don and the Indian Industrial Commission ivhich has 
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ubraptly finished its labours of examining 
problems of vital importance for the expansion a^' 
development of Indian industries and manufactures. 
The personnel of the Indian Commission with Sir 
T. H. Holland as President and Mr. A. Chatterton 
Sir F. C. Ebrahim, Sir D. J. Tata, P. Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and other public men of high reputation, 
wide experience and deep sympathies for the indus-. 
trial regeneration of this country, as members, is all 
that could be desired. 

But it is regrettable that the most vital pro¬ 
blem of Protection or Free Trade or Fiscal Auto¬ 
nomy for India was specifically left out of consi¬ 
deration. Sir William Clark most frankly admitted 
that such a momentous decision could not be 
independently arrived at by the Government 
of India. ‘Their policy is, and must be, the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government.’ ‘The same consi¬ 
derations apply with even greater force to any 
proposals involving the imposition of duties for 
the specific purpose of protecting Indian indus¬ 
tries, a policy which would very directly affect 
the relations of India with the outside world,’ 

But these reasons of the Hon'ble Member for 
excluding the fiscal policy from the scope of the 
Commission’s enquiries appeared quite inadequate 
even to the Englishmctn of Calcutta that has 
pertinently and felicitously remarked that it is 
acting the play of Hamlet without the Prince 
<if Denmark. Now that the tariff question is 
to be settled after the war by the English 
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.Parliament and the Imperial Economic Conference 
that is to hold its sessions after the declaration 
of peace, it is of supreme importance that “ India 
should have her own real representatives and 
not the mere dummy representative of the 
India office*.” But this timely warning of 
even Sir Eoper Lethbridge, K. C. I. E., has 
not been heard and the late Imperial War Con¬ 
ference has only accepted the representation of 
the Indian Government on the future Conferences. 
India is already unrepresented in the British 
Parliament and she has been granted no real 
representation in the future Imperial Conferences. 
Then her people have no controlling power in the 
Executive or Legislative Councils of the land. 
Thus the impression is gaining strength in the 
Indian mind that their sacred, inalienable and 
unassailable rights have everywhere been ignored, 
nay, positively trampled underfoot. 

THE GREAT BETRAYAL 

The recent utterances of liberal, enlightened 
and responsible statesmen of England and of the 
Self-Governing Dominions have given a knock-down 
blow to Inffian aspirations. Is it not highly to be 
deprecated that there should be no prospects of the 
abandonment of the abominable policy of exploiting 
India and sacrificing her vital economic interests for 
the sake of England? The following statements 


« Prospects of Industry and Commerce after the War, Indiaft 
Review for December, 1916. 
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which have appeared in the Times of India Imperial 
1 rade Supplement form the greatest tragedy in the 
calculations of the Indian educated public They 
are, indeed the worst betrayal of the dee^-rooted 
principles of English Democracy, Liberty and Equa¬ 
lity and of the true interests of India. It is known 
to all that coming events cast their shadows before 
so these statements have been made by the arbiters 
•of Indian destiny to put down those wild (?) 
aspirations for Economic or Fiscal Autonomy 
which have found expression in these days. 


The right Hon. Joseph Austen Chamberlian M P 
Secretary of State for India:— ’ ' 

India rightly desires to develop her own manu¬ 
facturing industries ; but there is plenty of room for 
cdl the enterprise; on the part of British merchants 
and manufacturers in tdtilising her raw materials 
a'ld in sujtplying her with the goods that even under 
the most favourable circumstances she cannot hope 
to provide for himself. It must be the hope of all of 
us that the cessation of the considerable share in 
her trade taken before the war by Germany and 
Austria may henceforth enure to the benefit of the 
Empire. 


INDIA-THE GREATEST COMMERCIAL ASSET 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, the ex-Viceroy of India; - 

India is one of the greatest -commercial assets 
of the British Empire, the importance of which 
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cannot be overestimated as a factor in consolidating 
and strenghtening the bonds by which the mother 
country and the Family of the nations composing 
the British Empire are so happily united in mutual 
understanding and reliance. 

The surplus of India’s immense resources in produce 
and raw material should find a ready demand within 
the Empire, while her population of over 315 million, 
souls forms a vast potential market for the British manu¬ 
facturers. A closer study of Indian conditions with 
the view of supplying India’s exact requirements would 
repay the outlay a hundredfold. 

INDIA TO REMAIN THE PRODUCER OF 
RAW MATERIAL. 

Lord Curzon, the ex-Viceroy of India: — 

“I see no reason why the British Empire should 
not supply to India nearly the whole of the manu¬ 
factured articles of which she stands in need, while, 
reciprocally, India produces an ever increasing 
amount as staple necessities for which the Empire 
constitutes the best market. In this Exchange not 
only will there be found great commercial advantage 
for both parties, but fresh links will be forged in 
the chain that binds Grreat Britain to the foremost 
of the overseas possessions of the crown.’’ 

INDIA—A BEST FIELD FOR BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 

The Right Hon. Sir George Houston Reid, M. P., 
ex-Prime Minister cf Australia:— 
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there any field for British enterprise more likely to 
yield good results than India ? 

EXPANSION OF BRITISH IMPORTS INTO INDIA. 

Sir Albert Stanley, President of the Board of 
Trade :— 

The aim of all of us must be to make the Empire 
after the war so far as possible Self-Supporting, 
and though the United Kingdom already holds the 
lion’s share in India’s import trade, there is still room 
for expansion, especially in those trades where German 
competition had begun to encroach upon our com¬ 
merce. 

CAPTURE OF GERMAN TRADE. 

Earl Gray, G. C. B,, G. C. M. C., G. C. V. O.. 
President, Royal Colonial Institute and late Governor- 
General of Canada : — 

United Kingdom exports to India could be greatly 
increased if it were possible for United Kingdom 
manufacturers to see and to handle duplicates of .the 
articles of foreign make which find a ready sale in 
India. Our home manufacturers by ascertaining the 
requirements of India and how to meet them would 
be able to win back the large part of that £ 11,000,000 
trade which before the War had been captured by 
G-ermany and other enemy countries through supe¬ 
rior organisation. 


A PLEA FOR ENQUIRY. 

It must have now become abundantly clear .'that 
Indian interests have not been adec}uale*ly protected 
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in tlie various councils o£ the Empire, nor are they 
ever likely to be safeguarded in these busy years of 
political and economic reconstruction. It is to he 
mightily feared that without any voice of her res¬ 
ponsible representatives for the protection, advocacy 
and furtherance of her vital interests either in the 
British Parliament or the Economic Conference or 
even in the Indian Councils, India will severely suffer 
from the one-sided decree of her competitors. It is 
more than strange that amidst profuse declarations 
of liberty, equality and democracy, the liberal and 
responsible statesmen and far sighted-politicians 
should ignore the just claims of India for a full fiscal 
autonomy or even for a complete representation of 
her case. Mr. J. S. Mill with prophetic insight 
into the future developments of democracy laid 
down the memorable principle which has since 
been guiding civilized nations ; — 

‘ It is a great discouragement to an individual and 
a still greater one to a class, to be left out of the consti¬ 
tution ; to be reduced to plead from outside the door 
to the arbiters of their destiny, not taken into consulta¬ 
tion within.’ 

Even just recently Mr. E. S. Montague most 
frankly expressed that ‘our task, it seems to me, 
is to set ourselves so to perfect the institution for 
the expression of their ideals so as give them the 
opportunities which, with our help, they have won 
and are winning, and which they demand now 
from us as fellow-fighters in the struggle for 
our existence and for the overthrow of our com¬ 
mon enemy’. 
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Balfour was even more emphatic in his utter- 

■ance: -*• 

We are convinced that there is only one form 
<'>/ government, whatever it may be called, namely, 
■ivhere the idtimate control is in the hands of the 
jieople. 

Then, Mr. Chamberlain nobly declared at a 
•recent Parliamentary luncheon party that ‘ No¬ 
where were we confronted by greater problems 
than^in India, and it was for us to help to our 
i'ull^ measure the realisation of India’s natural 
aspirations to play a full part in the life of the 
ISinpire’, and then before the British Empire 
Producers’ Organization that ‘India will not remain 
-Hud ought not to remain content to be a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water for the rest of the Em¬ 
pire.” But tlie resolutions of the Imperial War Con¬ 
ference and the recent utterances of responsible states¬ 
men have doomed to bitter disappointment all the 
legitimate hopes and aspirations of India for becoming 
an autnomous political portion of the Imperial Com 
anon wealth. They have, however, awakened a general 
feeling of discontent, alarm and anxiety, and are likely 
to provoke considerable controversy as regards the 
fiscal relations of India to the rest of the Empire. 
Economic questions as brought to light by the Confer- 
■tjuce are sure to deeply agitate the minds of the Indian 
people. We are certain that a united and decisive ex¬ 
pression of Indian opinion shall bn c^ed to the 
English people who are the ultimate arbiters of 
Indian destinies. 
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Political autonomy is even now a question of 
the dim and distant future, and hence we have beeu 
reminded by His Excellency Lord Chelmsford that 
‘all thoughts of the early grant of Self-Government 
should be put entirely out of mind’, but Economic 
Autonomy ought to he secured now or never, How 
there is a golden opportunity, but we can never have 
it again in near future. If we lose it, we shall hp,ve 
to wart again for more than half a century. One 
swing of the pendulum has taken full seventy years, 
the returned swing cannot be very, much quicker 
in a conservative country like England. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood, leads onto fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and miseries. 

Never, indeed, have questions of such momen¬ 
tous importance been surpassed in the history oE 
British India. Shall they pass us by like the idle 
wind ? No, at least, they ought not. The policy 
of Imperial Preference would mightily transform, 
the economic condition of India, it would be atten¬ 
ded with far-reaching and momentous consequences; 
in fact, it is a grave menace to the futm’e industrial 
development of India. 

Now that the vital interests of India are at stake,, 
now that our destinies seem to be in the melting 
pot, now that the Tory War Cabinet is endea¬ 
vouring to rush through this scheme of Imperial 
Preference • without confering fisCal freedom on 
India, now that all dreams of economic autonomy 
even appear to vanish before our very eyes, it-is- 
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high time that a com prehensile and impartial stady 
•oE the past and present economic conditions he made 
that the -vast and stupendous change that has been 
passing over the land be outlined in its various shapes 
and stages and that an effective appeal be made to get 
a'ecognition o£ the just claims of India for a separate 
fiscal treatment and to secure full fiscal freedom for 
India onlines which regulate the fiscal policy of tbe 
Self-Governing Dominions of the Empire. When 
■tlie schemes of Im])erial reconstruction and 
Imperial' preference are being sedulously deve¬ 
loped by tlie Milner-Curzon school and when the 
whole Conservative press is backing them up, we 
cannot but be sure that India’s real and vital 
interests are in danger of being sacrificed even at 
this critical hour of her destiny. The issues raised 
by these policies are many, complex, and critical. 
They affect the interestsofevery class in India. Agri¬ 
culturists, manufacturers, craftsmen, merchants, 
workmen, consumers and producers, Indians and 
Englishmen, statesmen, economists, professors, 
public functionaries, members of the aristocracy, 
beaurocracy and royalty, one and all should, at 
the present moment, endeavour honestly to grapple 
with this problem of the greatest possible import¬ 
ance. The mattesr should be pressed home at this time 
when England—the apostle of world’s freedom is 
ready to lend a sympathetic ear to Indian demands, 
when India has proved herself worthy of obtaining 
substandal reforms and concessions by her unflinch¬ 
ing loyalty to the British flag in this hour of press- 



Stagnation and dependence, depression and poverty— 
these are written in broad characters on the face of the land 
and its people. To these must be added the economical 
drain of wealth and talents, which Foreign subjection has 
entailed on the country. 

The late Mr, Justite M. G, Ramde, Essays on In du\n 
Economics, p. 24. 



CHAPTER it. 

PROGRESSIVE RURAEIZATION IN INDIA. 

It is a common belief that the lot of Indians as 
H whole has been vastly and constantly improving 
under British Rule, that signs of a wonderful 
development are visible in that restless activity 
'^vhich meets us incarnated in our big towns that 
the ‘unweildy wealth and cumbrous pomp,’ peace 
and plenty, profusion and prosperity, opulence and 
-plendour ofbusy seaports are incontrovertible evi- 
'lences of the amelioration of the condition of the 
people. But it is forgotten that 

PATTCITY OF INDIAN INDUSTRY 

(a) Only 18‘5 per cent, of the Indian people 
are engaged in trade, commerce and industry, 
while England employs more than 75 per cent, 
of her population in these very occupations. 

INSIGNIFICANT INDIAN URBANIZATION. 

(h) Optimistic observers consciously or uu- 
ennciously also ignore the fact that there are only 
■soventy'tivo towns having 50,000 inhabitants 
nr more with an aggregate population not exceed¬ 
ing* 8, 656,!)S8 in tliis vast Empire of India in¬ 
cluding Burma and Baluchistan. In other words, 
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the population of towns with 50,000 or more in¬ 
habitants is only 3’6 per cent, of total population. 
Of these 75 towns, thirty only have a population 
ahove 100,000 and of these again 10 only have 
above 200,000 i. But in England and Wales 


with a population of 36 millions, i. r i of fndia, 

• 9 

there were 98 towns, with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion of 17,303,812 or 48 per cent of the whole, 
(including London with a population of 4,522,961 
souls as one town) which had in 1911 a 
population exceeding 50,000. Of these, 44 had 
a population above one lakh and of these again 
16 had above 200,000. 

There is still another startling .fact that in 
England and Wales the propoi’tion of pervsons 
living in towns in 1911 was 78'1 per cent., while 
the remaining 22 per cent, alone lived in rural 
districts. Possibly the English percentage is he- 
eomi^ too high but there can he little doubt 
that the Indian percentage of 9.12 istoo low for 
healthy and pro^ gressive life on modern line.?. 
India IS predorainently an agricultural and rural 
eoun ry, but the pity of it is that ever since it*- 

England it is becoming 

wL' 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM, 
dullness of °minZ agriculture, 

adheSce tooS n.r-r 

_ ^nce to old notion s,^oms. methods, and pro- 


foi’ '912 Part V, Pp. i -.6 

«>) Statist,cal Abstract for British India, Vol. (V. 
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cesses, want of culture, of prospertiy, and of libertv, 
prevail. The spirit of striving for a steady increase in 
mental and bodily acquirements, of emulation, and of 
liberty, characterise, on the contrary, a State devoted 
to manufactures and commerce,’ Friedrich List. 

[n such words of pregnant truth the defects 
of an exclusive pursuit of agriculture and the 
merits of manufactures have been pointed out 
i)y one of tlie greatest economists of Germany. 

(hir study of tlie Census Reports of India and its 
various parts has forced upon us some important 
conclusions such as these : 

(1) Tliat this land of sturdy A.ryas and lusty 
Muslams is becoming more and more agricultural 
under the British administration, 

(ii) That the indigenous industries are being 
<!onstantly killed by the stress of unrestricted 
foreign c;ompetition, 

(iii) That low paid workers and tribes of 
menials are increasing by hundreds and thou¬ 
sands, 

(iv) That we are becoming a nation of petty 
shop-keepers in the sense of distributers of foreign 
articles alone, 

(v) That in short, during the last one hund¬ 
red and sixty years, we have been more and more 
subjected to the dangers pointed out List. In¬ 
stead of progressing we are being crippled, our 
arm of manufacture is being cut from us and 
we are thus on the way to become a purely agri¬ 
cultural state instead of the |agrio_ultural-manu- 
facturing state in the pre-British period. 
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It is very strange, indeed, that such a change 
should have taken place under the most civilized, 
efficient and industrially supreme government that 
has ever been known to India during the last 
thousand years. But we have been forced to arrive 
!it these results by the stern logic of incontrovertible 
facts and figures enshrined in official publications— 
the blue-books of the Government of India and the 
various Parliamentary Reports. 

CONCETRATION OF WEALTH IH FEW TOWNS. 

The country blooms—a garden and a grave. 

If the reader should take a walk in any one of 
the big cities like Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Delhi 
and Lahoi’e, he would see wonderful things if he has 
eyes to see and a heart to feel From one end of the 
Anarkali and Upper Mall' of Lahore to the other 
end he would see shops of various kinds. Tailors, 
milliners, dress-makers, darners, embroiders of linen, 
hair-dressers and wig-makers with their gaudy show 
cases, attractive sign-boards, and hundred and one 
devices to catch the fancy of the passers-by would 
meet his eye. A few steps more and he comes upon 
some highly embellished cm-io shops. His heart 
leaps up ^ with joy at their splendid sight and he 
thanks his stai’s for having seen without payment 
the curiosities of this wide wide world. Scarcely 
he comes out of a shop, whep the dealer in the 
opposite row winks his eyes at him and invite.s him 
to .see his beautiful goods—hats, umbrellas, soefa, 
perfumes, carpets, curtains, fans, toys, paper-flowers, 
•etc. Let him go onward still and he would see 
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onaniollers, guilders, imitatiou jewellery sellers sitting 
in higldy decorated shops whose showy and profuse 
oi'iiamentatiou enslaves his heart and be he a Euro¬ 
pean or an Iadi»n—at the sight of that dazzling 
brilliance he readily jumps up to the conclusion that 
India has made wonderful progress, that India is 
fast growing rich. This erroneous idea is strength¬ 
ened at the sight of dozens of booksellers, piiblishers, 
stationers, photographers, watch-makers, dealers of 
pictures, optical, surgical or musical instruments. 
The idea becomes a conviction at the sight of banks, 
insurance companies, hotels, liquor and aerated 
wateivshops ! 

OUR REAL Ii;CONO:\IIC POSITION. 

Reader, this is what you see at the surface and 
therefore have your heart so much captivated that 
it beats high with joy at the prospects of progressive 
India. Bui stop and think for a moment ichether 
i/ou saw any artide among those hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of articles, of Indian make'i That dazzling 
brilliance, that captivating ornamentation and em- 
b(^llishment, that profusion of decoration, that exuber¬ 
ance of adornment and beautification, that fairy en¬ 
chantment so lovely to see, that graceful charm of 
tawdry, handsome, comely or showy curiosities is 
not Indian but Western!! 

It will thus be seen that %ve are only distributers 
of commodities received from the West. Our towns- 
have become*centres of distribution and all the dis^ 
play of Western .wealth, civilization and culture is 
iiighly concentrated at a point in them. When these 
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few cities are the standard of the measurement of our 
wealth, it is but necessary that extravagant calcu¬ 
lations should ever be made of the wealth of India. 
But a Westerner does not know that our hand in¬ 
dustries have beeil so much stifled, and killed by him 
outright, that our villageman unlike olden days 
■cannot get even ordinary things of Indian make 
in his own village and he lias therefore to go to 

towns for shopping. 

POLICY OF LAISSEZ FAIRE AND THE DECLINE 
OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES. 

llie Globe trotters and other travellers in India, 
as well as the Anglo-Indian community here move in 
these cities and hence they carry away exaggerated 
and really false ideas of the wealth and progress of 
this countiy. They forget that all this concentrated 
wealth hixs been received from the West in exchange 
for the raw material which the Western manufac¬ 
turer is impatiently anxious to get from this land, that 
the sons of the soil have taken no share in manu¬ 
facturing it, that their handicrafts and industries 
are being fast killed by Western giants, that people 
are being foi’cibly pushed to unremunerative, primi¬ 
tive, wasteful and unadvancing agriculture where 
no machinery, no new-manures, no new seeds for 
plants and nO new and cheaper methods are em¬ 
ployed; in short, they do not grasp the most im- 
]iortant fact that wc are fast becoming a nation of 
agriculturists and petty shop-keepers on» account of 
the open-door or Free Trade policy of our Rulers. 
Unless this stern, solid and irrefutable fact is com- 
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prehended in idl its bearings, no impartial and correct 
estimate of the economic situation of this counti-y 
‘can ever be made. Unless it is fully grasped that 
only on account of the Free-trade policy of Enoland 
every deceunium has thrown out hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of men and women from their hereditary pro¬ 
fessions to die of starvation or seek employment any¬ 
where as best they can. unless it is honestly recog¬ 
nized that b}^ reason of the absence of capital, cap¬ 
tains of industry, efficient labour, organizing skill, 
mobility of labour, free cumpulsory education, tech¬ 
nical, mechanical, electrical, commercial, industrial, 
in one w’ord, practical education—Indians cannot 
adopt the new in<‘thods of production, India would 
ever suffer th<! eonsequences of a huge misunderstand¬ 
ing. Indians ns well as Europeans should clearly 
comprehend the situation—^the trend of past events 
and the tendency of the future in trade, industry 
and agriculture. Those of us who have the welfare 
of our mother countiy at heart and especially the 
^jiovernment of this Great Empire, will do well to 
ponder over the real situation in^India in the light 
of succeeding facts and figures and adopt means for 
the betterment of this economically backward 
country. 

SITUATION SUMMED UP. 

It must be distinctly said that the absence of a 
strong tariff wall and of an active state, aid have led to 
the gradual extinction of our handicrafts and the snail- 
like progress of our mechanical Industrie.?, because the. 
one from senility and the other from infantile fraihy 
could never compete with the giant and long establis¬ 
hed industries of the West. 
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ECONOMIC RETROGRESSION IN INDIA 
DURING 1891—1901. 

It would be a veritable revelation to many to 
know at the very threshold of our inquiry that in 
the decade 1891-1901, although the population of 
India increased by 0,856,157 souls, the total 
increase in the agricultural nopulation was 
20,293,385. 

That is, while the total population increased at 
the rate of 2 per cent, the agricultural population multi¬ 
plied at the rate of 12 per cent., during the same period. 

Thus it is clear as daylight that men of non- 
agricultural occupations must have been forced 
into the ranks of low paid agricultural labour. 

TABLE 1. 

The following figures of the population of India 
classified according to occupation should be careful!) 
observed 


Occupation 


I Aggregate in 

1891 I 1901 ' crense nmi 

_!_ decrease 


Government sei-1 ; 
vice and profes- 1 f2,576,601 
sions. J t 

Domestic ccciipations' 11,219,951 

Commerce ... 8,638,485 

Industrial occupa-i 

tions ...1 ,47,594,251 

Labourers 25,467,971 


10,662,669 j *“1,913,93 > 

10 , 717.294 ! — 

7 , 725 , 737 ! — 912 , 71 !-; 

i ^ 

45,719,645 1 -1,874,fiOh 
17,953,230 i -7,514,7!] 


Total decrease 


12,818,6S-J 


Agriculture 


**.175,373,460 195,666,843 +20,293,385 


* Statistics of British India, 1912, Part V, page 22. 
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Thus it is more than evident that as many as 
12,818,684 persons were obliged to give up the highly 
paid and socially better services such as Government 
employment, professions, trade, commerce, industry, 
domestic and somewhat skilled occupations ; while 
more than twenty millions of persons just amounting 
to half the population of Great, Britain, were somehow 
or other forced into the ranks of low paid and starving 
agriculturists 

In fact, the state of things can be briefly represent 
ed as follows:— 

Pnslied out of higher services 

Heaving out indefinite and inde¬ 
pendent occupations) = 12,818,684 persons 

Addition to total population = 6,856,157 
Rough estimate ot the population 

available for agriculture = 19,674,841 
Actual addition to agricul¬ 
ture ... = 30,293,385 

INCRKAWK OF l,ANDLES,S I^ABOURERS- 
AN ECONOMIC DANGER. 

There is yet another heart-breaking phase of 
this downward evolution which the Government 
of the country has fully recognized. number 

tif nifrii’ultural kihourers nearly doubled. The in¬ 
crease i.s largely due to changes in classification; but 

a aiii4(lerable. landless cJass is developing which 
hii'ohrs economic danger because the increase has 
been most marked in di.stricts where the rural 
populatioa is already congested or in provinces 
in which there is special liability to periodic 

3 
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Chap. IV 


given only by the higher estates, who might be con 
sidered, in a large sense, as representing the nation, 
though not chosen by it, but from the end of the 
twelfth century by the elected deputies of the commons 
in cortes. The laws of Alfonso X. in 1258, those of the 
same prince in 1274, and many others in subsequent 
times, are declared to be made with the consent (con 
acuerdoj of the several orders of the kingdom. More 
commonly, indeed, the preamble of Castdian statutes 
only recites their advice (consejo), but I do not know 
that any stiess is to be laid on this circumstance. The 
laws of the Siete Paitidas, compiled by Alfonso X., did 
not obtain any diiect sanction till the famous cortes of 
Alcala, in 1348, when they were confinned along with 
several others, forming altogether the basis of the sta- 
tutedaw of Spain." Whether they were in fact received 
before that time has been a mattei contioveited among 
Spanish antiquaiies, and upon the question of their 
legal validity at the time of their promulgation dojiends 
an important point in Castilian history, the disputed 
right of succession between Sancho lY. and the infants 
of la Cerda; the former claiming under the ancient 
customary law, the latter under the new dispositions of 
the Siete Partidas. If the king could not legally change 
the established laws without consent of his cortes, as 
seems most probable, the right of representative succes¬ 
sion did not exist in favour of his grandchildren, and 
8ancho IV. cannot be considered as an usui*per. 

It appears, upon the whole, to have been a constitu¬ 
tional principle, that laws could neither be made nor 
annulled except in cortes. In 1506 this is claimed by 
the deputies as an established right.“ John I. had long 
before admitted that what was done by cortes and gene- 
lal assemblies could not be undone by letters missive, 


qii£6 cnim episcopis et abliatibus regni 
nostn et quamplurimis alas rehgiobis, 
cuin comitibas terramm et prmcipibiis 
et rectorlbus provinciamm, toto pobse 
tenenda statuimus apnd Salamancam 
^ Ensayo Hbt •Ont p 353, Teona de 
las Cortes, t u p 17 . Manna seems tw 
have changed his opinion between the 
pablication of these two worltSj in the 
former of whi :h he contends for the pro 


vions authonty of the Siete I^artidas, and 
in favour of the infants of la Cerda. 

^ Lob reyes establicieron quo cuando 
hubieseii de hacer leyos, para que ftieson 
provcchosas d sus reynos y cada provin- 
cias fuesen proveidas, so llamasen cortes 
y procuradores que entendiesen en ellas, 
y por GBto se establecio lei que no 6« 
hiciesen m renovasen leyos sino encortof 
Tcuria de las Cortes, t ii p. 218. 
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RURALIZATION DURING 1901—1911. 

The next decade from 1901 to 1911, presents 
the same sorry tale of this progressively disas¬ 
trous ruralization. The facts in respect to this 
subject are still more despiriting, because 
although the total increase of population was 
•20,795,340 souls during this decade, 

Ag'nC’iilture (‘/alnied 2,81,90,863 persoiis mure 
hi its fold, so that there must have been a vast 
migration and shifting oi' population from non- 
•agricultural, from skilled and economically as 
well as socially better to unskilled and hence 
■economically as well as socially inferior occupa¬ 
tions. Or, if these mighty changes have been 
accomplished without any dire necessity on the 
part of skilled artisans to part with their here- 
■ditary occupations, then the new generation 
must have gone more and more to agrioultural 
pursuits than to the industrial ones. But the 
latter alternative is less probable because Indians 
are fast bound by customs, conservatism and love 
of their hereditary professibns ; because land 
is most difficult to be obtained ; because the 
ignorant masses are the most immobile creatures 
on earth and lastly because the additions to 
agriculture have been more by 7,738,165 persons 
than those to total population. Consequently, 
we can in no case escape the conclusion that 
people of higher grades were forced to eke out 
their livelihood from pursuits connected with 
agriculture. Prof. Nicholson speaking on the 
■criteria of the progress of a nation says. 
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“One of the decisive marks of economic progress, 
is found in the increase of the numbers of the 
classes with higher earnings relatively to those 
with lower incomes.” 

But in India an enormous decline in the num¬ 
bers of the classes with higher incomes has been, 
happening ever since the contact of India with 
the West, and yet no real efforts have been 
made to stem the tide. 

The following table gives the actual figures- 
for the shifting of the different strata of the- 
society in the first decade of the twentieth 
century!— 
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Materials ... 192,144,940:220,678,445 28,533,505 +14-8 
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DEGRADATION' OF 28)4 MIDLION'PERSONS. 


From the preceding statements it would ha\>' 
been obserFed that with the exception of‘tra!i'- 
port’which shows a marked increase of 29‘ 4 
on account of the ever-swelling foreign trade ot 
tee country and the growth of railway.^, all thf 
non-agricultural classes of occupations exliibir 
decreases ranging from’6 to 37 per cent. De¬ 
ducting the increase affected in the sub-class ol 
Transport, we find that the net loss of numbers 
supported, by all the thousand and one occupation-. 
of the non-agricultural classes amounts to 9,698,U?r 
persons. li means that about ten million .'ionh hml 
lost their employment at the day of the CenKus eno- 
meration inspite of the large increase of 
18 , 835 , 418 persons in the total ‘ population, 
so for as the adjusted figures of the two een.su8 
enumerations are concerned, otherwise the actual 
variation of the Indian population during flics.' 
ten years was more than twenty millions. 


It will have become positively clear now tlo.i 
about ten million persons bidding larcneli f., 
professions, migrated to land to 
swell the ranks of the poverty-stricken awrionltum! 
community But that was not all. We°hZ nZ 
the 18,835,418 persons milled 
to our national population. These could find „„ 
the heirarchy oftheir home indu.strv 
^d had consequently to adopt the already erowdcil 

Th& this 

of thiDgs IS remarkably well proved hy ty 
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statistics of tiie preceding table. Therein we have 
shown that 

The Increase in total population = 18,835,41* 

Industrial Exodus ' = 9,698,087 

Total available Migration =: 28 , 533 i 5 C >5 

Addition to Agriculture = 28.533,505 


WHAT THAT DEGRADATION MEANS. 


It is clear as noonday light that persons amounting 
to the aggregate populations of the Republic of Argentina 
(8,700,000) and New Zealand (1,071,000) were forced 
out of the industrial and commercial, that is, socially, 
intellectually, artistically and economically better occu¬ 
pations to the primitive agrestic pursuits. Nay, a 
further migration of the Indian population amounting 
to the total population of Spain (19,944,000) or equal 
to the inhabitants of Australia ( 4 , 733 , 00 <^) Caiiada 
(7.^^67,000) and Belgium took place—a migration to land 
such as is unprecedented in the annals of India! 

That this influx is real and not apparent has 
been very well acknowledged by ttie aistinguishecl 
writer of the Consos Report, Mr. E. A. Gait whose 
vi-inurks on the decennial variations of the pnncipai 
occupations deserve to be widely read by every 
shtdent interested in the economic growth or decay 
of Indian industries:— 


As ( 
tivators 


PASTURE AND AGRICULTURE. 

, compared with igOEthenumberoflandlOTdsand cul- 

:3 combined hasrisen from 155 to 17 s nulhons. T he rate 


India Census R., igt*. 413- 
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oi increase is thus 13 per or double that of th; general 
population. This result is due partly to changes in the 
method of classification. 

At the same time there seems to be no doubt 
that the number of persons who live by cultivation 
is increasing at a relatively rapid rate. 

On the one hand, the rise in price of food grains has 
made agriculture more profitable, while, on the othei, the 
profits of various artisan classes have been diminished, 
owing to the growing competition of machine-made goods, 
both locally mamdaciured and imported^ zvith the rcstdl,^ 
that these classes show a growing tende?icy to abandon their 
traditional occupation in favour of cultivation. 

The number of farm servants and field labourers has 
risen from 34 to 41 millions. The increase may also ])e 
due partly to the fact that at the time when the census 
of 1901 was takp agriculture was depressed, owing to the 
famine of previous year, whereas the census of 1911 
^me at a time of more than average agricultural prosperity. 
On the former occasion, the demand for agricultural labour 
was below, while on the latter it was above, the normal. 

Pp. 413-14. 

Textiles — 


As compared with 1901 there has been a decrease of 

exiinrfim' IS due mainly to the almost tompUte 

eXtinCttOil of Cotton h>\i r ft i ^ 


competition of goods made h 

,» Enrot, Memory. iSer. iJSn . 

■fr t, head in factories is far greater than that 

band Wllr St 

of sttbsistance. P.’uf ^ principal 
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Hides, skms cic .— 

Ths local cobbler, on the other having to pay 

more for his ra vV material and feeling the increasing 
competition of machine-made goods has been tempted tcv 
abandon his hereditary craft for some o‘her means of liveli¬ 
hood, such as agriculture or work in factories of various 
kinds. P. 419. 

Metals .— 

The total number of persons dependent on metal indus¬ 
tries shows a decline of 6*6 percent, as compared with 
1901. The decrease in number of metal workers and the 
concomitant increase in that of metal dealers is probably 
genuine, and is due largely to substitution, for the indi¬ 
genous brass and copper utensils of enamelled ware and 
aluminium articles imported from Europe. P, 420. . 

'Ckemical prodmis : — 

There has been a slight decrease in the course of the 
decade in the number of persons supported by these indus¬ 
tries, owing 1o the extended use of mechanical power for 
oil pressing. P. 421. 

food industries :— 

The number of persons supported by these industries 
has fellen somewhat since 1901, owing chiefly to the 
introduction of flour-grinding and rice husking machinery. 
The number of grain parchers has declined considerably, 
though it is hard to say why. Ibid, 

Relative progress of Industry and Trade: — 

On the other hand, the trading head has gained at the 
expense of the industrial one in the case of textiles, hides, 
and metals. The reason here is that the articles manufactur¬ 
ed at home by the village artisan are being displaced by 
machine-made goods. Most of these are still imported from 
EuropCi but even when made in India, as is largely the case 
with cotton goods, the substitution of machinery for the hand 
loom means the employment of much less labour for a pven 
-quantity of finished articles, while they are produced at a 
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limited number of centres, numerous middlemen 
for their distribution, for whom t^ere was no place m 
days when the village weaver made all tee cioihing 
fellow villagers. P. 424. 

TABLE 3, 

The following table of the decline of a few 
important industries in the whole of ® 

the years 1901 and 19U would be highly mstructne 
as it visualizes what has been said in the remaiKs o 
Mr, Gait. 


SPECIlVIEISrS OF DECLINING INDUSTRIES. 
Decrease in Nos. Decrkask, 


Paper 

Chemical products 
Toys and curiosities 
Bangles, necklaces 
sacred threads 
Textiles 
Cotton 

Hides, skins, etc. 

Wool and fur 

Food industries 

Metals & precious stones . 


43,280 

71,704 

55 per cent. 
5*6 ,, 

24,663 

3 j 1 

1 37,910 


520,545 

6.1 o 

1,118,650 

13 

330,402 

33*9 „ 

193,85? 

3*3 

98,664 

2,0 

127,041 

Cl 


Mr. DUTTA on THE CAUSE OF THIS DECLINE. 

Mr. Datta has also frankly drawn attention to the' 
main cause of the decline of these industries: 

“This (a large increase in the export of rnw 
hides and skins) coupled with an increasing import 
of European-made shoes and other leather articles^ 
has evidently led to a large decline in the lenthef 
hxkistry in India, There is also a decrease in 
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the number o£ rice grinders and buskers and workers 
in metals and chemicals in consequence of the intro¬ 
duction of rice mi^ls ivorked by machinery and 
the importation of larger quantities of metal manu¬ 
factures and chemicals from foreign countries. 

Prices Enquiry Vol. I, p. I53.* 


UNIVERSAIv TENDENCY OF PROGRESSIVE 
RURA.EIZATION. 

This deplorable tendency is visible through¬ 
out the length and breadth of India. ^ No pro¬ 
vince and no native state has escaped this terrible 
fate of more and more ruralization. Hengal, Bom¬ 
bay and Madras which seem to have easily adop¬ 
ted the western methods of production and 
which are veritable centres of modern industri¬ 
alism in India—even these three presidencies have • 
not Ijeen able to ward off this fate. This 
sound startling, but it is a fact that the so-called 
Industrial Bombay is the greatest sufferer in this- 
resnect amongst the three presidencies. 1 hese 
statements would be amply borne out from our 
detailed examination of the ruralization ot each 
province, but the following table which 
prepared from the 1st. volumes of the Census Report..- 
bf India 1901, P. 242 and 1911. P. 432 would throw 

H Hood of light on the economic traMtorma- 

tion of India in the last two censual decades. 
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TABLE 4. 

agriculturists per 1000 OF POPULATION. 
progressive RGRALIZATTON. 


Territory 

1891 

1901 

1911 

India 

G4h 

075 

710 

Assam 

863 

855 

861 

Bengal 

707 

736 

762 

Berar 

694 

744 

1 787 

C. P. 

674 

706 

Bombay 

616 

607 

673 

Burma 

635 

671 

703 

Ooorg 

747 

H24 

82.5 

Madras & Cochin ... 

600 

691 

701 

Punjab & N.W.P.... 

603 

.501* 

601 

■U. Provinces 

690 

691 

7.33 

Baroda 

600 

.529 

6,54 

Central India 

481 

.530 

0,34 

Hyderabad 

478 

516 

619 

Kashmir 

681 

765 

796 

Mysore 

673 

693 

7-30 

jRajputana 

.540 

601 

647 


* See Chapter VII 
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But table No. 5 prepared from tbe Census- 
Reports of India, 1911, VoL I, pp. 334-5 and 1901,,. 
Vol. I, pp, 324—5, presents details regarding all the 
principal occupations of the people, ^ The figures 
relating to agricultural proportion differ from those 
of the preceding table ; because the partly agri¬ 
culturists have been excluded from it. It will be 
evident from these figures that in all the main 
provimtes amd states except the two insi^ificant 
nati\(! states of C'oorg and Cochin, the agricultural 
population lias enormously increased. Madras alone 
shows a little decrease from 690 to 687 per thou- 
and in her agricultural population, otherwise the 
transfrrmation of this vast continent aboundmg in 
iinlimite<l resources of each and every description is 
proceeding apace for the woi’se. 
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INDIAN RUSTICATION. 

Having briefly surveyed the occupational changes 
^vhich have occurred during the two last Censual 
periods, we ought to enquire whether these tenden¬ 
cies are temporary or permanent. It is highly 
regi-ettable that although the Chapter on the Occu¬ 
pations o£ the People in the Census Report of 1881 
extends to 120 pages, yet it is exceedingly poor in 
comparative statements. We can, therefore, offer no 
conclusions on the variations of the preceding 
decade. But even a comparison of the figures of 
1881 with those of the succeeding decennium is no 
more easy. The principles of collecting statistics 
have been changing in each succeeding census. 
The figures of 1881 were collected and classified on 
lines widely different from those of 1871, hut these 
new principles were adopted only to be abandoned 
ill the next Pensual enumeration. With such mighty 
modifications in the first princaples of statistics-collec¬ 
tion, tabulation and classification, it is impossible 
for us to furnish comparative results for the period 
•of 19 years from 1872 to 1891. 

However a £cav stray facts concerning the voca- 
•tioual distribution of the three censual years 1871, 
,1881 and 1<S91 are given Mow :— 
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TABIvE 6, 

principal Ct^ASSES OF OCCUPATIONS OF ADUI 
MALES OF 20 YEARS AND UPWARDS. 

In lS7l. 


Occupation. 

No. in 
thousands. 

Per ceil) 

Professional, including Govt. 



service 


,‘»’6 

Domestic 

3,844 

' 6 2 

Agricultural 

34,844 

r)(!*2 

Commercial 

S,2M 

'V'J 

Industrial 

8,12-J 

I.'PI 

Labourers 

7,62(! 

12-3 

Independent and Non-produc¬ 

2,108 

;i-4 

tive 




62,000 

100 


(India Census Report, 1871, p. .12.) 

TABLE 7 . 

MAIN OCCUPATIONS OF MALES (ALI, INDIA) 
In mi. 


1. 

Government 

Numbers. 

1,816,21!) 

Per cent 
1*3 

2. 

Pasture and agriculture 

52,020,098 

401) ( 

3. 

Textile, fabrics and 
dress 

5,080,389 

3*9 

4. 

No stated occupation... 

48,794,19.“) 



Total Males ... 

129,942,051 
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TABI,E 8. 

PERCENTAGE STRENGTH OF OCCUPATIONS 
IN 1891 FOR INDIA. 


(Tovermnent 


2-36 

Pasture and jigriculture 


61-06 

Fei’soual service 


3’91 

Preparation and supply of material 

sub- 


stanctes 

• « • 

15*43 

'<'omiuen'e and Transport ... 

m mm 

2*91 

Profe.ssions 

« « « 

2*02 

Indefinite an<l indescribable ... 

m m m 

1-66 

Pp. ImiiaCensub Report, 1891 , Vol, L) 


TABUK 9. 


The Textile Xndnetrjr supported the foliowing 
persons in each group in 1891 * 


Wool and fur 

Silk 

Ootton 

Jute and hemp 
Dress, et(!. 


587,70 

319,397 

8,820,466 

461,193 

2,422,510 


(p. 101.) Total 12,611,267 

This was 4‘39 % of tlie whole population. 
(Page 99). 


4 
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TABI,E 10, 

The strength of some other occupations was:— 


Metals 

per 

3,821,433 

cent, 

I-;!:; 

Glass and earthenware ... 

2,360,623 

•82 

Wood, cane and matting ... 

4,293,012 

r5(» 

Drugs, gums and dyes 

391,575 

•1-1 

Leather 

3,285,307 

1-14 

Agriculture 

171,735,390) 

61-()6 

Pasture 

3,645,849 ) 


(P. 100, India C. Report, i 89 i) 

TABLE 11. 

, Jii the following statement the percentagi.' 
borne by the few principal orders to the total popu* 
lation of all India and eleven other Province." 
including Hydrabad are depicted for easy compari¬ 
son :— 



Occupational Disteibution in 1891. 
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Hydrabad Census Report of 1891. P. 282, India a-nsus Report, 1891. Pp- 
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SUMMARY STATISTICS. 

These preceding statements are most valuable 
as a basis for future comparisons. Inspite of 9-7 
nfircent increase in the total population of India 
fherel noticeable a general decline in industrial 
workers during the twenty years succeeding ! 891. 
There have been considerable reductions in the 
actual numbers and in percentage proportions of 
persons supported by our mam industries. A few 
telling instances would clear up the situation 

TABLE 12. 

Actual Nos. % of total Pop. 
1891 1911 1891 1911 

Textiles... 12,611,267 8,045,040 4'39 2‘6 

Metals ... 3,821,433 1,794,763 1*33 *59 

Wood ... 4,293,012 3,668,800 I'SO 1'21 

Mr. justice RANADE ON INDIAN RURALIZATION. 

This ruralyzing tendency was fully realized by 
Ur. Justice Banade who made a strong protest in 
his several speeches. Here we will quote two passages 
from his “Essays on Indian Economics” for exipos- 
ing the real economic situation of India up to 1891. 

‘This Dependency has come to be regarded as a 
Plantation, growing raw produce to be shipped 
by British Agents in British Ships, to be worked 
into Fabrics by British skill and capital, and 
■to be reexported to the Dependency by British 
merchants to their corresponding British Firms 
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in India and elsewhere. The development of 
steam power and mechanical skill, joined with 
increased facilities of communication, have lent 
strength to this tendency of the times, and, as one 

result of the change, the gardual ruralization of this 
great Dependency, and the rapid decadence of Native 
Manufacture and Trade become distinctly marked. 

“ EVKN NOW THE DANGER IS NOT OVER.” 

“They have aggravated the situation by making 
ns more than ever dependent upon a single and 
precarious resource. P. (106, Natesan’s Second 
Edition.) 

The fndtistry and Commerce of the Country, 
mch as it was, is passing out of our hands, and, 
except in the large Presidency Towns, the country 
is fed, clothed , warmed, , washed, lighted, helped, 
and comforted generally, by a thousand Arts and 
l 7 idustrm in the manipuiation of which its sons 
hare every day a decreasing share. Foreign competi- 
tloii, not 'becaiW it is foreign, but because it is the 
competition of Nature’s powers against man’s labour, 
—it is the competitioh of organized Skill and Science 
against Ignorance and Idleness,*““i8 transferring the 
monopoly not only of wealtlj, but what is more 
imp(.'*rtant, of skill, talent, and activity to others, 
pp. 196 , 197. 
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SUMMARY, 

TABLE 13. 

Now the results of our study _oi the last two Inter- 
censual periods can be sutninarized in the tabular forrn 
as below 

Percentage Variation 
Decade Decade 
ending 1901 ending 1911 

Increase In Total Population ... 2 6'6 

„ Agri. Population ... 2^ 2 ^'8 

Decrease in Personal Services ... —4 ... « 

„ in the preparation and sup¬ 
ply of material 

substances — 6 —,7 

„ Commerce, transport ...—n ... • 

„ Professions ...—13 --6 

But mere percentages may as much conceal as 
reveal the real magnitude o£ the changes that are 
occurring in the Occupational Distribution o£ the 
Indian people. Hence, a comparative statement o£ 
the actual increases in the total and agricultural 
populations is given below j— 

TABLE 13. 

Actual strength 

{in tnillions) Per Centage. 


Total population 

1891 

... 287’22 

1901 
294-19 

<3 

2 

Agricultural „ 

175*38 

195-67 

12 

Total 

1901 

... 285-39 

1911 

.304*23 

6'6 

Agricultural ,, 

... I 9 S'I 4 

220-67 

14-8 


♦Census Report of India, Vol. I, 1901, P. 238, 
Census Report of India ,, 1911, P, 439 , 


♦ Identical orders not found? 
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The «^8 oJ table dil&r a little from tlioee 

ot the Table No 1 and enen show a little internal 
dispaiuty* But the discrepancy is due to the reason 
that tiie figuves of 1901 have been brought on the 
hues of 1911 and those of i891 on the lines of 1901 
for reducing them to a common basis. 


K.URALIZATION MORB INTBN"SIVE AND R4PID 
IN BRITISH PROVINCES THAN IN 
THE NATIVE STATES. 


Jhe Confession of the British Government. 

The Indian Empire^ published under the autho¬ 
rity of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
in Council, infers us that “the census returns 
show that in British Provinces the proportion of 
tlie total population directly engaged in agriculture 
Vf»s 62 per cent, in 1 S 91 and 68 per cent, in 1901 the 
corresponding figures for Native States in those years 
being 57 and 60 per cent." Vol, HI, P. r. 

That the next decade has seen very rapid dis¬ 
location of industry in this country is borne out 
by the figures quoted from the Indian G'overn- 
ment Reports. The rates of Ruralization and In¬ 
dustrial decadence have not been surpassed before. 
In 1911 the proportion of the agricultural population 
in the British Provinces rose to 73'sand in the States 
to 67 - 8 . 


INDUSTRIAL VOCATIONS LEFT FOR 

agriculture. 

“ Taking India as a whole, although there has 
been an iticrease in industrial prosperity and develop¬ 
ment in the period between the censuses of 190L 
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and 1911 , competition with imported articles and 
the products of factories organised on the latest 
methods and worked' by machinery, have ruined 
many of the handicrafts^ especially the handdoom 
industry and compelled peoyle to leave their ances¬ 
tral vocations for other means of livelihood, notably 
agrktdture^ It is not therefore, surprising that 
there should be an actual decrease in the number 
of men depending upon industrial employment.” 
I nquiry Into The Rise of Prices In India. 

Vol. I.,P. IS4- 

Hi PER CENT. INCREASE IN THE PERCENTAGE 
STRENGTH OF THE AGRICUETURAE 
POPUEATION. 

Thus it will have been noticed that an enormous, 
displacement has taken place in the vocational 
strength of the people, that the Native states were 
not so much ruralized as British India, but duiing 
the last decade they have felt the, effects of the ruraliz- 
ing forces in a greater degree than the British Pro¬ 
vinces. These disheartening results can be summa¬ 
rized as below :— 


TABEE 14 , 


Percentage of Agricultural Population, 


British India 

Native States. 

t891 ... 

62 

57 

1901 ... 

68 

60 

1911 ... 

73-5 

68 

-.1911 ... 

115 

11 



Industrial Vocations. So- 

In other words, the agricaltral community streng* 
thened its percentage in the British Provinces by i 1 . 
i>er cent, and in the Native States by i I per cent.. 
during the twenty years from 1891 to 1911 . 
However^ it is eminently gratifying to find that the 
States are. even now 5 ^ per cent, less ruralized than, 
the British Provinces. 

THE FIRST THING TO BE REMEMBERED. 

The general reader might have lost his way 
through the intricacies of dry statistics and hence 
it is essential to focus his attention on the vital point 
of ruralization. He will do well to remember that 
during the decade 1891—1901, 20,293,385 persons 
and during the next ten years 28,533,505 persons, 
in all, 48,826,890 souls were thrown out of non- 
agricultural occupations from 1891 to 1911 and 
were pushed to the land to live, starve or die as 
best as they could. And this was due directly or 
indirectly -to the ruinous policy of Free Trade 
which has for a century and a half been th|ust- 
upon the voiceless millions of India against their 
vital interests. 

The Second Significant Pact To Notice Is 

That India Is* In The Throes of A Mighty Economic 
Transition. 

A sure barometer of the Economic storms that 
have passed over India during the forty years from 
1871 to 1911 is to be seen in the occupationali 
variations that have occurred during the period 
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named. The succeeding figures would conspicuously 
■depict the dismal changes that have been coming 
u^n the Indiaa society—changes that were fraught 
with struggle and sufering of a magnitude un¬ 
known in the annals of " any time and clime. 

■'THE RESULT OP FORTY YEARS’ RURALIZATION. 

Proportion of Agricultural to Total Population 
in 1871 and 1911. 


Province 

1871 

1911 

j Kise in 

I per cent. 

1 strength 

20 

N. W, Provinces... 
Ondh 

56 

50 

]73l 
) 10 

Punjab 

55 

60 

5 

■Central Provinces .. 
Berar 

' 37i 

61 

ItsZ 

S 10 I 

41 

! 

Mysore 

20 

73 1 

53 

Coorg 

m 

82| i 

70 

British Burma 

27 

70 

43 

Bombay , 

26 . 

. 67 

1 

41 

(* India. Census Report, Vol. 

1 

b P. 432 -) 

-- 
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Here the matter lies in a nutshell, • It is 
now superfluous to comment upon this self- 
•explanatory statement. This forty years’ period 
has enormously altered the whole aspect of our 
home industry, has shaken the industrial fabric 
•of our society to its very foundations, and has 
terribly transformed the face of this country. 
All the outlets of capital, skill, talent and acti¬ 
vity to the thousand and one industries are barred!' 

And barred, to the sons of the soil !! 


The figures for 1871 are baaed on the follow¬ 
ing statistics :— 

IN TbOUSANDS 


Provinces 

Total 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Agricultu¬ 
ral Popu¬ 
lation 

%of 

11 to I 

N. W. Provinces .. 

30,781 

17,376 

56 

Oudh 

11,220 

6,542 

50 

Punjab 

17,611 

9,683 

55 

■Central Provinces... 

8,201 

3,058 

37| 

Berar 

2,231 

1,369 

61 

Mysore 

5,056 

1,034 

20 • 

Coorg 

168 

21 

Ui 

British Burma 

2,747 

736 

27 

Bombay ..., 

16,849 

4,188 

26 


(Tiadia Ocdsus Keport x87i, P. 6 $) 
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Iniustrial Coorg, Mysore, Burma, Bombay 
and Central Provinces have become predominently 
Agriatdtural and so have the United Provinces of 
Oudh and Agra. During these fatal years the 
once happy and rich indmtrkd classes have 
been changed as if by a magician’s wand, into 
the poor, miserable, hopeless, helpless, homeless, 
starving and labouring ^masses. These millions 
amounting to more than the inhabitants ot 
the United Kingdom, have been reduced to such 
a misery and penury as ar6 unknown in any 
country or clime. 

The third thing to bear in mind is the number 
of half-starved wretches, stupid and stunted speci¬ 
mens, or poor, puny, prostrate pieces of imper¬ 
fect humanity whom we call 

INDIA’S HELOTS. ’ 

50 MILLOTN LABOURERS IN INIDA. 

Nothing can illustrate the poverty and penury 
of India more decisively than the number 
of the millions who are born for service,,- 
serfdom and struggles, starvation, suffering and 
sorrow. The number of farm servants and 
field labourers rose from 34 to 41 millions. 
But we read the same consoling clause that 
‘this is largely a matter of classification,’ (See 
p. 81), because persons enumerated under the 
head of ‘insufficiently described occupations’ fell 
from 17,776,874 in 1901 to 9,045,804 in 1911,. 
However the increase in the Agricultural 
Iiabourers is also due partly to the fact that 
the demand for agricultural labour in 1901 was- 
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below, for the industry was then depressed, owing 
to the famine of the previous year, while in 
1911 it was above the normal, because at the 
time of the census there was more than average 
agricultural prosperity. ^ 

Thus the Submerged Labouring Humanity in 
India Amounts to Fifty Million souls. Out of every 
hundred men, women and children in India sixteen 
are Landless Labourers, the adult alone earning 
three pence a day. 

Some Charles Booth is required to lay bare 
the hellish degradation, depression and depraw- 
inent of these walking mummies of living lumia- 
nity. Yet Edward Carpenter’s stirring words 
would he a fitting conclusion to this chajVter. 

‘Think for a moment of the vast Hoating, 
fluctuating, tramping, toiling population that dovs 
the manual work’ of India to»day. There was h 
time when a landless,'houseleHS family was almost 
unknown. ‘What material for reflection lies in 
these words ! Think of the vast patient toiling 
population of to-day, homeless, tramping from 
place to place, thrice blessed when it can get 
into some squalid corner of workshop or factory 
and be alhmed to grind at one eternal and 
monotonous operation for nine iiours a day. 
Think of the insults and mockery, of kicks supple¬ 
mented by patronage and good advice.’ 


■* P. 414, Census R., iju. 
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NOTE I TO CHAPTER II, Pp. 26-27. 

Sir M. Bhownagree’s Views on 
The Economic Slavery of India, 

WHAT DO The PEOPLE USE EVERY DAY ? 

“What do these poorer classes use every day? 
Take the humblest household first. You will find 
there metal pots and pans for cooking purposes, 
kerosine or mineral oil and matches forlight, cotton, 
bone or metal buttons, pins, hooks and eyes, needles 
and thread, which enter into the preparation of the 
family garmentsofrough native-made fabrics. Then 
there are tacks and nails, twine and string, a 
hammer and other tools in many houses. All these 
articles, every one of them, are of foreiyn make. 

“Peering into another household, a stage or two 
upraised in the social scale, you find nearly all the 
articles common to the daily use of a European 
working man, most of the culinary uttmsils, lamps, 
candle, soap, paper, ink, pen, pencil, not a single one 
of mhich is made in India. This house is painted with 
colour or washes of foreign composition, the wood¬ 
work of it is varnished with foreign varnish, the 
occupant'9 clothes are of European manufacture. One 
degree higher again, and four-fifths of the articles 
in the domicile of a peon, a petty schoolmaster or a 
cleric, and on his own person and his wife's and 
children’s persons, are of foreign make. Then come 
the household of the middle class, of the successful 
and comfortable tradesman, the merchant and the 
professional man. There, and, in a still greater 
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degree, in the mansions of inil!iousiires and the 
palaces of princes the predominaflnti j^roportimi o f 
articles are aU of foreign manvfactvre. f try hard 
to recall to my mind what particular article I should 
find of Indian workmanship in places like these last^ 
and I do not see any of that description^ from the 
kitchen and stable to the drawiag-room and the half 
Some critics, who do not fall in with my views, 
might point to the furniture. That would make u 
somewhat important exceptitm if 1 viewed this 
considerable part of a household as a superficial 
observer would; but then he does not remember 
that, save in the simplest and crudest class of 
furniture, a good proportion of whut is known as 
local furniture is not native-made at all. The spring 
of a coach or chair, the lining, the buttons, the 
threads, the hinges of a cuplmard or ho.v, the 
screws, the nails, the locks, the very tools with 
%vhich these are put together and fonned into .shape 
are all made abroad, bo tluit what remains is the 
wood and'the labour. That even the.se contribuh- 
their due proportion of profit to the N'ati\ e worker, 
I doubt. 

English firms and European employer} in very 
many instances control the production of the raw 
material and the labor, ae^ vary appropriately taka* 
the profit of it, the Native’s gain being the bare living 
wages of his daily toil.'’ 
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NOTE II ON RELIGION AND VAGRANCY. 

A survey of the occupational distribution 
•of the Indian people would be imperfect if we 
failed to take account of the numerous class of 
■men who live by administering to the religious 
want of the people or who live by beggary, 
vagrancy and prostitution. In this vast conti¬ 
nent of India every thing is starling. 

29^ Million Persons are supported by religion 
■and vagrancy. That is 9*4 persons out of every 
hundred of the national population are either 
sadhus or beggars, economically unproductive 
people, adding nothing directly to the wealth 
of the country, but consuming what others have 
produced. But the services of real sadhus, 
Maulavies and missionaries are invaluable for 
comforting and consoling the comfortless and 
toiling masses, although they are bought at a 
price which poor India can hardly spare. 



CHAPTER m. 

GROWTH OF POPULATION. 

AXD 

DKCUNE OF URBANIZATION. 


SUMMARISKD GROWTH OF THE INDIAN 
POPULATION. 

The Census of 1011 showed a total populatiou 
■of 315 milliou, of whom 244 million lived in Britisli 
Territory and 71 milliou in the Native States. The. 
^'ensue of 1901 gaoe a pojmlaium of 294 mlUiou^ 
that of 1891, 281 million, that of 1881, 254 million, 
and that o/ 7872, 206 million. In other words, 
the gross in<‘,)*case in the population of each census 
over the prw^ing one was respectively 21,7,33, and 
48 million in round numljers, or the total (liffereiur. 
■hetmeen the nojndntions of 1911 and 1872 amounts 
to 108,994,086. 

But this growth does not represent the natural 
increase, i.e., it is not all due to an ti.K<‘e.sa of births 
Dver deaths or of immigrants over eniigmnts. Fresh 
teiTitories have from time to time been added to th<* 
old onesan<l an appreciable increase has resulted from 
the greater awiuracy of the later enumerations. A 
stiitement refircsenting additions due to these causcis 
.‘Hid a percentage rutoof real increase is as follows 

5 
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TABLE 1. 
Increase due to 





Real in¬ 


13 S. 

Period 

Inclusion 

Improve¬ 

crease of 

Total 

sg 


of new 

ment of 

population Increasei 

25 *15 


areas 

method 

Millions. 

Millions 

cu* 


Millions. 

Millions. 



is 

C3 






p4 


33-0 

12*0 

3-0 

48'0 

1-5 

IS81-91 

5-7 

3'5 

24-3 

33*5 

9’& 

1891-01 

21 

■2 

4-1 

7-0 

1-4 

1901-11 

1-8 

*•« 

187 

20-5 

6-4 

Total 

43-2 

157 

5“0-l 

109 ’ 

19’O 


REAL increase IN POPULATION. 

'tt is obvious therefore that the increase in popu¬ 
lation during the period of 39 years from 1872 to' 
1911, is not 109 millions, but only 50 millions, that 
is, 19 per cent. On the bsi&is of these 6gures, the an¬ 
imal rate of increase amounts to a little less than 
I' per cent, alone. It is simply insignificant when 
<*<imparod with the similar growth of England and 
Wales. Here are the figures of the 

TABLET- 

GROWTH OF POPULATION IN 
The United Kingdom- England and Wales. 

Millions Increase Increase 

iS^r 31-48 per cent. . percent. 

iS8r 34* H 10.8 14-30 

1891 37-73 

190I 41.45 9 ^ 1217 

1911 45*21 9-1 
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(The Industrial History of Modern England, 
C. H. Perris P. 550) 

This table shows that the increase in the popu¬ 
lations of the two Kingdoms has been 45'6 and 58*8 
per cent, during the fort y years under review, 
in other words the annual percentage increase has 
been respectively I'09 and 1*47 per cent, against '5 
per cent, in India. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 3. 


For comparative purposes the following state 
meat will prove of great value. 


Percentage in 1872 when the population of 1911 coo 


United States 
(rennany 
United kingdom 

In< liii 




Apparent 

Heal 


43-28 

63*54 

70*77 

69-00 

80*4 


Ko part of the increase in Germany and the United 
Kingdom is due to the inclusion of new territories 
nr the greater accuracy of census enumeration, but 
a part of the increase of the United States mpula- 
tion is certainly due to new territories, in the 
abo\'e table the fallacious iiKsreaso due only to the 
improvement in the methods of census enumerations 
in India has been added to the numbers returned 
ill IH75J and the result is most satisfactory, but if 
increases mentioned in columns 11 and III of Table 
1 Ix! deducted, the percentage figure for 1H72 rises 
to SO-4' That is, there was a rise of 19*6 percent 
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in the population o£ India during those 39 years. 
It is needless to comment that this increase is 
insignificantly small and highly discouraging when 
comp^ed with the three progressive countries. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PEOPLE. 

9 In Every 100 Lwe In Touim. 

India is pi*edomineut]y a rural country. In 
1 i)l 1, she contained 2^153 towns with 29,748,223 
inhabitants as against 720^342 villages with *285,408, 
168 inhabitants. Whileat the preceding census the 
number oE towns and villages was 2148 and 7^282^005 
respectively and the distribution of the country's 
population in urban and rural areas was 29,240,000 
against 26.5,1 1 0,000. 

URBAN DECLINE. 

A comparison of these two censuses shows an 
increasing nredominence of the Mural as com])ar*';d 
with the Urban element, because in 1901, 9’9 jm 
vent, of the popuiaiion were dwellers in tovms^ tint 
the proportion fell to 9‘12 in 1911. Thus^ there has 
been a discouraging decrease in Urbanization. 

TABLE 4. 


Year 

1901 

1911 


Percentage of Urban Populatjiai. 
9*9 
9-12 
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remarkable revelation. 

The table below famishes the most remarkable 
instance o£ the Decline o£ Urban Population as 
compared with the total or Rural Increase :— 


results 

TABLE 5. 

OF THE CENSUS OP 1911. 


Rate of the Increase of Urban Pop. 

# • * 

i*r 

n 

Total Pop. 


6-(> 


Rural Pop. 

• *(« 

7-fi 

>9 

Agricultural Pq>. 

* • # 

14-K 



CHANGES IN URBANIZATION DURING 20 YEARS* 
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A remarkable feature of these figures is the 
decline in towns of more than 50,000 inhabitants 
-and of towns having persons between 10,000 and 
20,000. The same decline is visible in the number 
<of villages and towns that kai'e decreased within one 
decade to the extent of But the census figures 

were notable for the startling evidence they gave of 

URBAN DEPOPULATION. 

There have been large decreases in urban popu¬ 
lation. <.)ut of the 7 S towns named in Table 
No. 10,* S7 show depressing and discouraging 
decreases. Sharp changes have occurred in tlm 
population of the following towns: 


TABLE 7. 

POPULATION IN THOUSANDS, 



1901 

1911 


1901 

1911 

Bellary 

.58 

85 

Nagpur 

128 

101 

Salem 

72 

59 

Alwar 

57 

41 

Sholapur 

75 

01 

Baroda 

104 

99 

Surat 

lid 

115 

Bharatpur 

•14 

84 

Cawnpur* 202 

178 

Bhopal 

77 

50 

Benares 

218 

208 

Indore 

87 

45 

‘fjraya 

71 

50 

Patiala 

54 

47 

Mandalay 

184 

188 

Lashkar 

89 

47 

Another si«le 

of the picture is presented by the 

fact that the population in 

toto ol the 78 towns of 

that Table 

was 10,080,414 

in 1901 but in 1 

1911 it 

• P. j3 of Statistical Ab. for R India, Vol. IV, 

1913-14 
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rose to be 10,281,030, that is, the increase was only 
2-43, while the total population o£ India increased 
by 6'f) percent. 

table 8. 

SUMMARY OF TEN YEARS FOR TOWNS 
OF 50,000 OR MORE. 


Province. 

Tmom. 



Result. 

Beus’iil 

4 

Increase 



Madras 

8 


+ 

8 

Decrease 

Bombay 

4 


+ 

2 

91 

Shul 

2 


+ 

0 

91 

Agra ... 

2 

91 

+ 

IH 

9? 

Oudli 

2 

91 

+ 

0 

91 

Bilmr and Orissa... 

1 

91 

+ 

4 

99 

Fiuijul) 

7 

91 

+ 

2 

J9 

Burma 

1 

*9 

+ 

2 

91 

0. Proviuws 

1 

■>1 

+ 

1 

91 

K. W. V. V. ••• 

1 

91 




Ajuiere-Merwaru.., 

\ 

91 




N. States 

7 

91 

H- 

{) 

'1 


I SOI 1901 1911 


78 towns 76 69 

'riuis, during the two intercensual periods nine 
hiwiiH which had a population of 50,000 or more 
in 1891, fell out of that oategoiy. There is then a 
gaUopiny dedim in the Urban populaUm of the 
Britith Ihrovinces of Bihar and Onssa and of 
nine Native States. Docs such a sharp dechne 
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augiir an economic progress and prosperity for Endia ? 
or does it call for a most serious considei-ation of 
the problem? We are sure that an impartial exa¬ 
mination of the foi*egoing pages undoubtedly shows 
that there is. 

something Rotten In the State of Denmark. 

So many decaying towns, cities and villages once 
famous for their flourishing arts and crafts cannot 
but be lamentable monuments of the industrial 
decline of the people and most gloomy evidences of 
our unexampled national degradation and general 
distress. 

TABLE 9. 

URBAN POPULATION IN 1881. 

Ranked according to the percentage on the total 
population of the (Jrban section the Provinces 
stood thus:— 

Per cent, of Urban to Total Popviation. 


Ajmere ... 20 Madras 9*7 

Baroda ... 18*6 Hydrabad 9’0 

Bombay, B. T. ... 17*8 C. India 8'(; 

Bengal B. T- ... 12*9 Mysore 8*.‘J 

Bonobay, P. S. ... 12*8 (!. Provinces, B. T. 6'8 

North & West, F. S. 12-4 Bengal 5*3 

Berar ... 11*6 Travancore 5*2 

Burma ... 11*4 Coorg 4*7 

Punjab, F. S. ... 11*2 C. P.. F. 8. l*r> 

Rajputana ... 10*8 Assam 1*4 

North-West, B. T... 9*7 


(P. 273 , C«nsu» Report, i88i.) 
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In India out o£ every 1,000 persons 91 resided 
in towns and 909 in villages in 1881. 

The decline of the next decade will best Ije 
•described in the words of the writer of the CensuP 
Beport. 

Urban growth from 1881-1891. 

“ The statement, taken with the above quali¬ 
fication and explanation shows that the Urban popu¬ 
lation has increased on the whole at a rate less b> 
1^ % than that of the population at lai’ge, whilsi 
that of females instead of being higher, is lower that 
that of males to a considerable extent.” 

The following table gives the figures of Urbai 
growth in the different Provinces and States 
compared with that of the whole population then; 
of:— 

TABLE 10. 


INCREASE PER CENT. OF POPULATION. 



Urban Pop. 

Total Po| 

Madras 

... 1075 

ir»-58 

Bombay and Sindh 

... 10-29 

14-51 

Bengal 

... 7*37 

(J’89 

N. W. Provinces 

... 5i-32 

4-55 

Oudh 

... 

n-09 

Punjab 

... 7-93 

10-74 

Lower Burma 

... 17-86 

24-67 

C. P. 

.... 7-11 

9-01 

Assam 

... 10-37 

31-30 

Berar 

.. 8-49 

8-41 

Ajmer 

... 22*44 

7*72 

■Coorg 

... 7'36 

2*94 
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States 

Hydrabad 

... 11-09 

17-3.S 

Baroda 

... 7-02 

]()-54 

Mysore 

... 18-55 

18-09 

Bajputana 

C. India 

... 12*22 

20-22 

... 7*27 

9-92 

Bombay States 

... 12-67 

16-85 

Madras States 

’85 

•68 

C. P. States 

... 12-09 

26-86 

Bengal States 

8-85 

18-80 

N. W. P. States 

... 2-01 

6-84 

Punjab States 

6-77 

10-42 


P. 8o, India Census Report of 1891, 


The above table is the most eloaueat testimony 
<jI‘ the almost universal urban oecline in In<1ia. 
Leaving the large province o£ Bengal and the two 
insignificant parts o£ Ajmcre and the Madras States, 
throughout the length and breadth o£ India, urban 
growth lagged behind that o£ the total population 
during the decade o£ 18K1—1891, 

Thus a review o£ the thirty years from 1881 to 
1911 shows that a marked tendency o£ urban depo‘ 
pulation, industrial decline, and o£ migration to 
exhausted and overcrowded land is observable 
throughout the vast continent of India. But this 
state of things is quite dissimilar, as will be seen, io 
that ‘distinctly visible in most European countries. 

COMPARATIVE PROGRESS OF URBANIJiATION. 
/fm th» English Are Becotufing A Race ot lostmpeople. 
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The urban increase in England and Wales has- 
been simply remarkable, while the population in 
towns excewing 5,000 inhabitants was 26 per cent^ 
of the whole in 1801, it was 44*7 per cent^ in 1851 
and 68 forty years after. The actual growth and 
distribution of the population during these 90' years 
have been as below • 


TALE 11. 

GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULA¬ 
TION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

1801 1851 1891 

Population in 

towns exceeding 

5,000 inhabitants 2,314,515 8,028,011 19,7(53,264 
Population in 

towns having less 
than 5,000 in¬ 
habitants and in 6,578,021 4,899,598 9,2H9,26l 

the country ... ——--—— - 

8,892,586 17,927,609 29,002,525 
URBAN PROGRESS FROM IS.'il TO 19U. 

The following statement suimnari/es the compa¬ 
rative relation of the two populations in a very 
distinct manner; — 


Year 

TABLE 12. 
Prban 

Rural 

1851 

50*08 

49*92 

1871 

61*80 

38*20 

1881 

67*9 

32*1 

1891 

72*05 

27*95 

1901 

77*00 

23*00 

1911 

78*1 

19 9 
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It is more than obvious now that in England and 
Wales there has been the most rapid and remarkable 
•development of urbanization. 

The percentage of urban population baa risen from 
61‘8 per cent, to 78*1 per cent during the 40 years 
from 187t to 1911, but in India it has positively 
declined. Sucb are the opposite tendencies of the two 
•countries / 

INDIAN AND ENGLISH CITIES COMPARED. 

The Table No, i 3 presents a comparative view 
of the large cifies in England and W'ales and India 
at the last <»nsus enumeration of 1911 

I • 



TABLE U 

5. 

Towns of 

India 

England and W; 

50,000 or more 

75 

98 

100,000 „ 

30 

44 

200,000 „ 

10 

i(i 

Aggregate Urban 

])opu“ 8.7 

17*.3 millions 

lation 



Total ))opuIation 315 

301 „ 


Thus England and Wales are approximately 
eighteen times as urbanized as India. 

ANOTHER REMARKABLE DIFFERENCE. 

In 1 871 India contained 44 great cities 

* having a population above fjOjOOO. Their popu¬ 
lation was not much more than five and-a-half 
millions, or 2‘90 per cent, of the total population. 
But there were S4 towns of the same description 

* India Census Report, 1871 . P. 12 . 
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in Ea^land and Wales whose residents exceeded 
7\- millions, or were 32 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation. ^ 

Forty years pass by, then England and Wales 
contain 98 towns having an aggregate population 
of 78 per cent, to the total, but the whole of India 
in spite of all the new territories and states that it 
has added to itself during the period, contained 75 
towns with a {jopulation of 8*7 millions which is 
2'80 per cent, of the whole. 

Thus India is either stationary or retro¬ 
gressive, while England has been wildly galloping 
in the race for industrial and urban advancement 
8uc‘h are the striking differences between the 
economic conditions of tlie two countries; 

Although Gennany is not so highly urbanized 
uH Knghind and Wales, yet its urban growth is most 
SI tisfactory^ 

TABI.K 14. 

BKR LMiNft. lIRBiN THK OKRMAN EMPIRE. 


Year 

% of Total Pop 
H(1 

Year 

% of Total Pop 

1871 

1900 

r>4 

1880 

4i 

1905 

.57 

I8f)0 

47 




In 1871 Germany had only 8 cities of 1()0,0()( 
Willis with an aggregate population of 2 milliot 
inhabitants, but in 1911, she had 47 cities witi 
1IV7 millions, i.e., 21 per cent, of the total pop 
liitioiu Again, while in 1871 there were bn 
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9 towns in Germany having a population of 
75,000 souls, in 1905 there were 63. Bat the United 
States of America have shown an astounding tendency 
for a progressive urbanization. That the urban 
population is rapidly developing, is conclusively 
proved by the following two statements :— 

TABLE 15. 

PER CENT. URBAN IN U. S. A. 

l-SKO 1890 1800 1910 

29.5 36-1 40-5 46-3 

While the urban population in India from 1881 
to 1911 has been either stationary or declining, the 
lU'ban increase during 30 years has been 16*8 in the 
United States! 

TABLE 10. 

Cities Ha vine 50,000 or More Xahabitanti At 
Bach Census, From 1850 To 1910. 


Year 

Cities 

Year 

Cities 

18,50' 

11 

1890 

60 

1860 

19 

1900 


1870 

a4 

1910 

115 

1880 

37 




Thus, while in the U. S. A. 78 new towns rose up, 
during the thirty years from i 880 to 1910, in India 
3 cities alone entered into this category. 

St. Ab. 1913 , Pp. 4« “43* 
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TABI,E 3 7. 


A. Statement regarding France would be no 


less interesting;— 



1846 

1906 

Rural Population 

... 75*6 

57-9 

Urban „ 

... 24*4 

42-1 


The first and foremost conclusion from these 
comparative returns is the lowest position of India 
in the heirarchy of progressive nations. While 
in these <lay8 of strenuous competition every 
nation is tiying its level best in making rapid 
advances in urban and industrial expansion, 

THE INDIANS ARE BECOMING A RACE OF 
VIEEGERS. 

India's ponition is growing worse in each suc¬ 
ceeding year. In every civilized country rural 
life is yielding to urban and agricultural occupa¬ 
tions to industrial and commercial. ‘The pro¬ 
cess may be summed up in one word—the Town. 
'Fhe development of the town is the outstanding 
feature of induetrialism.’ It has been truely said that 
the same signs are visible in every Western coun- 
T-ry—namely a relative decline of agricultural 
occupation and rural population and an increasing 
aggregation of people in large towns. However 
these persistent tendencies have been reversed in 
India where the village population is increasing 
relatively more and more at the expense of 
the urban. In fact India has been passing through 
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the severest depression o£ indigenous industries, 
through an unprecedented crisis in her arts and 
crafts as well as an abnormal and portentous gro^vth 
of primitive agriculture. The reciprocal relations 
■of industry and agriculture have been abruptly 
upset and both of them have been jeopardised 
and paralysed. This paralysis has extended to 
all the limbs of industry. Agriculture, indeed, 
^eems flushed up, but it is all an unhealthy growth. 
Moreovei-, the pity of it is that there are yet no 
signs of regeneration in this slumbering India. 
On the basis of the facts brought to light in 
the second chapter of this volume it can be safely 
predicted that the future Is as dark and cloudy as 
was the past. Unless we soon remedy the evils 
that have led to the present depression and lesser 
urbanwation we shall have soon to witness the final 
•collapse of our remaining indigenous handicrafts. 

The causes of this deplorable decline in urban 
growth, of this unprecedented decay of our onc(i- 
flourishing towns and inibistries have been frankly 
and ably analysed by Mr. E. A. Gait in the follow¬ 
ing passage. ; — 

“ Throughout India there are many former Capitals of 
defunct dynasties whose population is steadily dwindling. 
During the last ten years, Mandalay, the last Capital erf the 
Kings of Ava, has lost a qtiarler of its population. There 
are other towns such as Baroda, which though still tba 
capitals of Native Chiefs, are losing population because 
their rulers, more enlightened than their predecessors, no 
lon^r think it essential to their dignity to nxaintain in the 
vicinity of their palace a large rabble of tiseless parasites, 
ilther towns again were important distribnting ceiitrZ's in 


r, 
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the days of river borne trade, but are decadent now that 
the railways have become the chief means of transport. 
Patna is a case in point; but it may confidently be antici¬ 
pated that the selection of this ancient city as the Capital 
of Bebar and Orissa will restore its waning prosperity, and 
that it will -soon recover its lost ground, jitst as did Dacca 
tiring the brief period for which it was the Capital of the 
short-lived province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. While 
fostering the growth of some towns, the improvement of 
communications by rail often has a bad effect on others. It 
encourages the opening of shops in the smaller towns and 
villages, where people in the neighbourhood can get their 
supplies instead of, as formerly, haying to make a journey 
to a more distant market, and it enables the residents in 
many of the large towns to make their home in the suburbs 
even further away.”* 

With due deference to the distinguished wri¬ 
ter it may be boldly said that this analysis of the 
causes of urban depopulation is not true to the 
point. Almost all these causes have operated 
with greater force in Europe and America and 
yet we are met witli an exceedingly rapid con- 
<!entration and congestion of the population in 
towns. Being less "intensive in their operation 
why should they then he subversive of the urhf^U' 
ai\d industrial growth in India i' 

In (lur opinion the one supreme cause of the 
declining urbanization is the industrial decadenect 
of this countr)'. W ith the loss of political in- 
dcj)cnden(!e India witnesswl the disappearance of 
in< [(‘pendent Chiel's, liajas, Zemindars, Talukedars, 
th«‘ dwindling away of the military, ruling and 
judicial classes of f^re-British India, the thinning 

* Mr, Gait, Census of latiia, Vol I, P, 41 , 
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down of the upper and the middle classes of mer¬ 
chants and agriculturists in many provinces on 
account of the Ryotwari system and on account 
of the passing of the external trade of the country 
out of the hands of native inhabitants. India pain¬ 
fully observed the ever-increasing importation of 
cheap foreign goods, and the decreasing demand for 
her manufactured merchandise in home and foreign 
markets. These causes and many more allied to 
them have conspired to bring about urban depopula¬ 
tion. It is an undisputed fact that Hindu and 
Mohammedan rulers of India had an unbounded 
taste for architectural magnificence. There being 
a thousand and one independent states scattered 
throughout India, each state great or small, vied 
with others in adorning its capital cities and reli¬ 
gious centres with public and private edifices of 
great strength and magnificence. Every ruler from 
the Great Moghul to the petty chief of a hill state 
attracted artisans and handicraftsmen to his capital 
city, gave them state protection and encouragement 
and thus served to promote the industrial advance¬ 
ment of this country. But the English have sub¬ 
stituted one government for many in this vast 
continent, their sway has swept away all indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms, then their pronounced policy has 
been the constant discouragement of the arts and 
crafts, industry and commerce of the country, hence 
those towns and dties could not but decline in trade, 
commerce, industry and prosperity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FREE TRADE, THE MAIN CAUSE OF INDIAN 
RURAEIZATION. 

The foregoing tables are based on care fully 
compiled official statistics and they present a most 
ghastly picture of the all-round ruralization of a 
once industrially supreme India. Her handicra fts 
and industries have become extinct and her skilled 
sons are being forced to adopt poor, primitive and 
crowded agriculture. Thus it is to be greatly feared 
that almost the whole population of India would 
one day be transformed into stupid, stolid, oppressed 
over-taxed, and poiiertif-stricken agriculturisfe*. 

MAIN CAUSES OF RURADIZATiOK. 

But why ? Because we have been foolishly 
inviting every giant competitor from* all the 
points of the compass to sell his bounty-fed, 
highly subsidized or Cartell-produccd, cheapest 
goods in India, while the state has all along 
refrained from aiding any industries only in deference 
to the impracticable, and o^Ioded theories of Free- 
Trade and Laissez Faire. The state has reli^ously 
but blindly worshipped them as fetishes, and conse¬ 
quently brought a train of iirepairaWe evils both in 
iSx^^land and India, While these polides have 
caused the decline and dacodence of Indian industries, 
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they have ruined some o£ the important industries 
of England and have made that great country more 
and more dependent on foreign supplies for her 
food and hence, ‘dependent absolutely on the mercy 
of those who envy its present prosperity.’ (J. 
Chamberlain). That to these policies alone is due 
the ultimate collapse of indigenous industries has 
been established in the foregoing pages on the 
authority of officials and non-officials of very high 
standing. But we will yet bring to a focus the 
views of a few more distinguished officials, writers 
and statesmen that this vital point be fully brought 
home and settled once for all. 

Mr. Gait, the distinguished writer of the India 
Census Report, 1911 has truly grasped the situation. 
“ The extensive importation,” writes he, “ of cheap 
European piece-goods and utensils, and the estab¬ 
lishment in India itself of numerous factories of 
the Western type, have more or less destroyed many 
village industries. The high prices of agricultural 
produce have also led many village artisans to 
abandon their hereditary craft in favour of agri¬ 
culture. ^he extent which this disintegration of 
the old village organization is proceeding varies 
considerably in different parts.’’ Vol. I. P. 409. 

Mr. Dutta has frankly pointed out that foreign 
imports and factory product?, have ruined many 
Inffian handicrafts and caused the desertion of 
ancestral vocations for agriculture.# On page 153 
he has thus summed up his opinion. ‘ To sum up, 


* Enquiry into the Rise of Pnces/Voh 1 , P. 1^13. 
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both agriculturists and labourers, more especially 
the former, have increased more than the other 
classes, and this is not surprising, in view^ of the 
increased profits of agriculture and a large increase 
in the wages of agricultural labourers.” 

In other words, by reason of the keenest com- 
ipetition from abroad, industrial and commercial 
pursuits have been growing less and less remunera¬ 
tive than primitive agriculture and the people have 
consequently been swelling the ranks of the agricul¬ 
tural classes. 

Sir Valentine Chirol on Indian Ruralization. 

Tt is at least e([ually important for India to save 
her home industries, and especially her hand-weaving 
iudustry, the wholesale destruction of which under 
the pressure of the Lancashire power loom has thrown 
so many poor people on to the already over-crowded 
land.’ Indian Unrest, P. 306. 

The Hon’bie Rai Sitanath Roy Bahadur on Present 
Indnatriat Condition. 

“Gentlemen, industrially India is almost on her 
last legs. While other cxjuntries have b^n making 
rapid strides in industx'ial progress, India has prac¬ 
tically stood still. Jn the meanwhile, the population 
of the country has been gi’owing and 

A eontinuoualy increasing proportion of the 
people bas been thrown upon agriculture 

for subsistence. In 181)3, <>2 per cent, of the people 
were returned as depending on agiiculture, in 1901, 
<fi8 per cent., and in 1011, 71 pw cent. 
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In England, of every hundred workei’s, 58 are 
engaged in industiial pursuits and only 8 in agricul¬ 
ture, whereas in India the industries give employ¬ 
ment to only 12 per cent, of the'population. This 
is, on the face of it 

AN UNNATURAL STATE OF THINGS. 

It is a well-known fact that the occupation of 
agriculture, being precarious, is not so remunerative 
as manufacture. The result is that we are to-day 
very poor compared witli other nations.” 

Wealth of India. Jan. lo'h, P. u. 

Dr. W. W. Huot«r on the Destruction of Indian 
handicrafts. 

THE PLOUGH FOR THE LOOM. 

‘ In architecture, in fahries of cotton and silk, 
in goldsmith’s work and Jewellery, the people of 
India were then unsurpassed. But while tin- 
east has stood still, as regards inanufacture.s on. 
a great scale, the west lias advanced by gigantic 
strides without a parallel in the hi.story of the 
human progress. On the one hand, the downfall 
of the native courts deprived the skilled workman 
of his chief market, while on the other, the Englisli 
capitalist has enlisted in his service force.s of 
nature against which the village artisans in 
vain try to compete. 

The tide df circunietances has compelled the 
Indian weaver to exc bange hia loom for the plough, 
ind bai crushed many of the minor handicrafts.’ 
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In other words, besides the weaver, the potter, 
the blacksmith, the brazier, the oilpreaser, the 
leather-worker, the dyer and many more mem¬ 
bers oi the industrial community have been 
compelled to exchange their various trades for 
agriculture. Indian Empire, P. 469. 

Mr. S, Ranganath on Indian Poverty and Ruralization, 

‘At the very threshold of our inquiries it 
would be better to throw away al! mistaken 
impressions about India. That India is poor and 
is growing poorer is admitted by all except those 
who visit our country in the winter, drive about in 
broughams sight-seeing, dine and loll and sleep 
in some Anglo-Indian Club and then go home to 
write a book on India, abusing us poor Indians 
and cursing us for our ingratitude.’ We only 
know where the shoe pinches. What do they 
know of Indian conditions ? Do they know that 
India has been visited by a dozen famines during 
tlie last 30 years ? Do they know that 20 millions 
of poor, suffering humanity have been carried 
oft the face of our land i Do they know that 
millions more are even on the brink of starva¬ 
tion '( 

The sources of our national wealth are agri- 
eultui’e and manufactures. India in the I8th 
century harl both ; to-day she has less of the 
former than before, and very little indeed of the 
latter, in proportion to her population and 
advancement.’ 

Hindustan Review of Jan. 1914 * 49— 
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Mr. P. N. Bose, B. Sc. (LoaJ.), F.Q.S., Author 
of the History of Hindu Civilization 
during British Rule. 

EFFECTS OF THE EXTINCTION OF INDIGENOUS 
INDUSTRIES. 

The all but utter extinction of our industries has 
ruined our artisan classes, Down to the commence¬ 
ment of the present century we used to make enough 
clothes, not only to meet our own demands, but also 
to export a good portion of them. Our export trade 
then consistfid mainly of manufactured cotton; now 
it <;onsisfc! mainly of raw produce. In the beginn¬ 
ing of the present centimy India exported to Eng¬ 
land piece-goods worth more than a million and-a- 
half pounds; in 1S92 we imported over twenty eight 
million worth of manufactured cotton. 

The profits of manufacture which a century ago ro- 
mained i n the country and enriched it, now swell the 
ever increasing drain to Europe. The greater majority 
of the artisan classes who onco formed large flourish¬ 
ing communities have been driven to earn their 
subsistence as sgrlsulturists or labourers. 

INCREASED PRESSURE UPON EAND. 

Large towns with urban populations have dwindled 
into Ineonsiderable villages. 

It has been estimated that nearly ninety per 
cent, of our population is now ilependent, directly 
or indirectly, upon agriculture. But, the extent 
of cultivable waste-land, in proportion to the 
population, is rather small. Consequently, as 
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population has been increasing and becoming more 
and more largely agricultural, the pressure upon 
land has been gradually increasing. The time is 
not far distant when it will fail to meet the en¬ 
hanced demand upon it, unless its food-growing- 
capacity increases. That with improving methods 
this capacity will, to some extent, increase, there 
can be no doubt. But the present prospect is not 
very cheering. 

Dr. Birdwood oa Progressive Rnralizatioo in his 
Industrial Arts of India. 

Indigenous industries, such as weaving, salt¬ 
making, carrying by men or bullocks, have, in 
various instances, been ousted by superior Euro¬ 
pean methods and products, and the classes con¬ 
cerned have no doubt suffered. The 19 or 20 
millions’ worth of cotton • goods yearly imported 
must have displaced an appreciable amount of the 
native manufacture; while the altered and more 
peaceable condition of society has sent back into 
the civil community, and, practically, upon the 
land, thousands of men who formerly earned a 
living as soldiers of the state or retainers of the 
powerful chieftains. 

Mr. Justice H. S. Cunningham on tti* condition of 
Indian Agriculturists. 

On the whole, it may be said that the great 
mass of the occupants of the 

Soil of India must be, from the smaiiaess of their 
lioldiags and the members who have to be supported on 
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them, at the beat of times hard pressed for the means 

of subsistence; that in the case of a very large 
number in Bengal and Upper India, the hardships 
of their position are enhanced by the presence of 
a class of more or less exacting landlords, whose 
eagerness for increased rental is favoured by the- 
increased necessity of a growing population to find 
room on the soil; and that, as no considerable 
outlets, other than in agricultural employment, at 
present exist, the pressure on the soil and 
the penury of the less thrifty and capable agricul¬ 
turists, is likely, in the absence of some new form of 
relief, to become still severer than at present." 

British India and Its Rulers, P. 30. 

Mr> Romesh C. Dutt, C. 1. B. 

The decline of Indian manufactures and indi¬ 
genous industries within . the last 150 years is one of 
the saddest episodes of British Rule in India, and 
presents one of the most difficult economic problems 
to Indian administrators at the dawn of a new century. 

Oar national industries, specially spinning and 
weaving, have declined within the last hundred, 
years, firstly through the illiberal policy of the East 
Indian Company, and secondly ■ by competition with 
the steam and machinery of Europe. 

What has been said about the spinning and 
weaving industry of India applies to some extent to 
other old Indian industries. Dying and the manu¬ 
factures of dyes, tanning and leather work, working 
in iron and other metals, the weaving of shawls and 
carpets, muslins ai)d brocades, the manufacture of 
paper aud stationfery articles—all have declined. 
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Millions of the Indian popidntion who made a liveli¬ 
hood from these industries are now compelled to agri¬ 
culture as the one remaining source of their subsis¬ 
tence ; and responsible statesmen in ii,e present day, 
in the House o£ Commons and outside,^ are trying to 
think out how they can undo the mischief done in 
the past, and again diversify Indian industries, f 
have myself, during the many years of my service 
under the Indian Government, visited villages and 
towns which were once the homes of flourishing com¬ 
munities of weavers—^those who produced that famous 
Indian muslin which was once the wonder of Europe. 

Those villages are now deserted and desolate ; the 
great lakes excavated in the olden times are silted up; 
the temples and religious edifices are in decay ; the 
streets are covered with jungle ; and the old weaver 
families have migrated ehewhere to seek a scanty 
subsistence, and their old ancestral villages know 
them not. 

Speeches and Papers on Indian Qussiions, I'p* *c6, 90, K). 

Mr. G. Subra xuania Iyer. 

Formerly Editor of the ^llindvi' a hading daily of 

Madras. 

Millions of workmen who pursued hereditary 
occupations, which called into exercise their 
intelligence and imaginations, and who therefore 
led a life of decent means and self-respect, have 
been reduced to a condition of abject poverty, 
having become agricultural labourers or day- 
labourers in towns. Agriculture has become 
the sole occupation of the great bulk of the na¬ 
tion, who, earning muck lower wages than their 
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forefathers did, degenerate in vitality and add to 
the annual mortality of the country, to the disease 
and suffering of the people, and to the burden 
of the earning classes by setting on the world 
at large ever-increasing numbers of weaklings, 
cripples, and men smitten with infirmity and 
disease. It is the hypocritic cry of the apolo¬ 
gists of British rule in India that the invest¬ 
ment of British capital furnishes means o 
employment to hundreds of thousands of labour¬ 
ers who would otherwise have remained a 
burden on the income of the villagers or competed 
with other coolies in towns. Hut it seldom occurs 
to them to ask themselves how such a state of 
things has to come to pass. It is nothing but the 
heartless industrial vandalism of Britain that 
has brought it about, and to-day we are called 
upon to admire the feeble palliation of its effects 
in the factories, mines, and plantations owned 
by the very authors of the evil. The industrial 
greatness of Britain was built on the ruin of 
India, and the classes that have been ruined have 
no hope, under existing political conditions, of the 
advent of better times. 

Some Economic Aspects of British Rule in India, P. 249. 

Mr. 11. J. S. Cotton on Ruralization. 

Not a year passes in which the commissioners 
and district officers do not bring to the notice of 
Government that the manufacturing classes from all 
parts of the country are becoming impoverish^. 

..Agriculture, is everywhere expadning at the 

expanse of manufacturing industry. 

Quoted fr^m the Hindu Civilization during British Rule. 
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Mr. E. B. ffeveli on the Oegeoeration of Arts and 
Crafts. 

This chapter cannot be better concluded than in- 
the strong protest of a high English official of very 
long Istanding—Mr. E. B. Hewell, against depriv¬ 
ing the Indian fellow-subjects of their magnifi¬ 
cent heritage of artistic culture and draining the 
vitality of Indian craftsmanship by the cursed 
policy of Laissez Faire of the State. 

‘By the official boycott of the Indian master 
builder we also boycott not only all the higher- 
handicrafts for which India has always been one of 
the greatest schools in the world—wood and stone 
carving and inlaying, metal-work, laeqner-work 
terra-cotta and tile-work—-but the fine arts as well, 
ft is c;hietty through this offidal neglect of Indian 
architecture and contempt for Indian art that the 
fndian iiristocracy now' fill their palace with tenth- 
rate European pictures, instead of employing the 
Indian artists, descended from the court painters of 
Akbar, dahangir and Shah riahan, to decorate theii- 
c/dtm-mlas or picture halls, with splendid fresco 
paintings, as tluy did in the days of the Great 
Mogul. 

1 will now turn to the economic, or industrial 
si<le of the question. Here, too, the official policy 
has been characterised by just the same ineptitude 
and lack of imagination as on the artistic side. 
While the governments of Europe have been vying 
with each other in their efforts to revive the old 
traditionsof craftsmanship, and while India possesses 
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an the inherited skill o£ her millions, of artisans a 
source of enormous potential wealth, which is steadi¬ 
ly deteriorating mainly from the want of technical 
knowledge and proper organisation, the only policy 
of the Anglo-Indian administration has been to 
•encourage the propagation of the crude barbarities 
of the factory system from which Europe is now 
•trying to emancipate herself. 

While the Government of India for fiftij years 
has completely neglected the home industries^ which 
represent by far the largest proportion of India’s 
industrial wealth, its efforts to develop export 
markets for Indian handicrafts have been wholly 
futile and unproductive; so much so that other 
-countries in Europe are now keenly exploiting the 
field which the Indian handicraftsman ought to make 
•entirely his own. 

So while Austria, Holland, Germany and Italy 
are devdoping projitable handicrafts at India’s 
expense, the Indian handicraftsmen are being driven 
to agriculture or into the factories of the capitalist, 
both from want of efficient instruction and organisa¬ 
tion, and by the direct influence of our wholly 
unintelligent system of artistic administration, 

Hindustan Rev., April, 1909 . 



CHAPTER V. 

jH.pFECrS OF FREE TR.\l)E OM AORICQLTURE IN’ 
ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

There is now a aniversal conviction that the 
pcjlicies of Frce^traJe and non-interference of the 
State have well nigh strangled English Agriculture. 
The irapor-t of cheap foreign agricultural products 
has caused an irrepairahle miscihicF in so far as it 
has ruined that most important industry. The 
extent of the evil has now been brought fully hojne 
when tlie unexpected has ha]>j)eued. The cry of 
‘hack to the laud’ has been raised in all quarters, 
A vast amount of liteiMture advocating the resurrec¬ 
tion of agriculture is fast springing up. 

(A.) 4,(100,000 ACRES THROWN OUT 
OF THE PEOU3H. 

Indeed, the <ii.smal decline of English agriculture 
may be judged by the facts . that four million acres 
of arable land have be(in thrown out of the plough 
during the last forty years. 

(B) INCREASING DEPENDENCE ON THE 
FOREIGNERS. 

Then there has been an increasing rural exodus 
'in industrial towns, and England has been raising 

7 
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ever less and less of even the primary necessities of 
life. While in 1860, nearly three-qnarters of wheat 
was grown at home, in 1915, England only pro¬ 
duced one-fifth of it. 

(C.) DBCREASE OF LIVE STOCK. 

The official records show that during the thirty 
years from 1884 to 1914, there has been a terrible 
decrease of 2,572, 067 acres in arable land, an 
increase of 2,031,929 acres under permanent grass, 
and a decline of 850,173 heads of live stock. 

(D) Mr. STEAD’S ESTIMATE. 

Mr. Alfred Stead in a recent issue of the Eevien- 
of Kevieirs thus justly complained of the blind 
neglect of agriculture by the responsible state :— 

“ While the area under wheat had been reduced 
in 1887 by fully 1,590,000 acres from 1853-60, the 
average crop of the years 1883-86 was below the 
average ei’op of 1853-60 by more than 40,000,001 > 
bushels ; and this deficit alone represented the food, 
of more inhabitants. In 1910 the 

total acreage under wheat was 1,809,000 acres, 
showing a further shrinkage of 693,000 acres from- 
1886. Thus we see that increased importation of 
wheat and other agricultural produce was not 
primarily a result of increase in population, but 
because land went out of cultivation at an astound¬ 
ing rate, no'fewer than 2,000,000 acres ceasing to 
be productive.” 
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(E) DECAY OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE 
SUMMARIZED. 

The following’ table summarizes <0 the agri¬ 
cultural position in 1872 and 1913 for England 
and Wales 


Total culti¬ 
vated area 
1,000 acres. 

Arable 

Land 

1,000 

acres. 

Wheat 

1,000 

acres. 

! Wheat 
per cent, 
of arable- 
land. 

Total value 
of produce 
£ Millions. 

23,830 

13,839 

3,337 

24-1 

106*01 

24,375 

10,362 

1,663 

16’1 

98*08 


It is clear that in spite of a little increase 
in the cultivated area, arable land under cereals 
and green crops has suffered a terrible decline 
of about 31 million acres, but the loss sufferred by 
wheat land” is no less appalling. 1,674,000 Aerex 
of wheat land ham gone out of ndtivation and 
nothing but grass grows where the valuable 
cereal crops used to be seen. Hence the total 
value of agricultural produce has declined from 
106 millions pounds sterling to 98, 

VALUE OF THE LOSS, 

But Sir Inglis Palgrave estimates that the 
agricultural loss from 1874 to 1904 amounted 
to 1700 millions pounds sterling, that is, the loss 
was more than twice the national debt which 

(I) Agriculture After the War. 
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stood at 794,498,100 £> in 1904. Ten years after 
the loss amounted to about three times the 
national debt. 

FREE TRADE AND AGRICUDTURAD DECAY. 

The main cause of this contintfous decline of 
British agriculture and the steady conversion 
of arable land into grass is the open-door policy 
o£ the state which permitted the imiport of 
cheap foreign wheat into the country. The 
position of wheat-exporting England under 
the yeginie of protection has been totally reversed 
under the Free-trade regime, British agriculture 
acutely ‘suffers from the free competition of the 
wheat raised on the boundless plains of America. 

Free Trade and landlessness have combined 
in destroying our rural industries.’*' 

Mr. A. D. Hall speaking of the cause of, the 
decline of British agricailture writes : “This proce.ss 
was undoubtedly brought about in the earlier part 
of the pex’iod by the great fall in prices which set in 
I luring the later ’seventies and ’eighties.’’^ 

GERMAN AGRICULTURE UNDER PROTECTION, 
While loudest lamentations about the decay of 
British agricultoe on account of the Free Trade 
policy of the state are, on the one hand, being coji- 
tinuously heard from all quarters, agricultural pros¬ 
perity has, on the other, been enormously increasing 

^ I, J, EUis Barker in the Daily Mail Year Book, 1910, P. 40. 

2. Agriculture after the War. 
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in Germuny, only because the German state has all 
along vigilantly protected agrarian interests and 
guided and encouraged agriculturists in improving 
their industry by all means. 

While decadence, depression and darkness are 
universally prevalent in the British agricultural 
world, progress, prosperity and profusion are 
, generally visible in German agriculture. 

Why ? because the Germans fully realised that 

The German Empire will collapse without firing a 
shot when German agriculture collapses.’ 

While this assertion of tlie German military, 
hei'o, Moltke, emphatically expresses the keynote of 
the attitude of the German state and people towards 
agriculture, the Gospel of German Agrarianism has 
been admirably epitomised by \’on Rumker as 
follows; — 

Germany’s armaments by land and sea and her 
industrial and commercial development are pointless 
and hopeless from the national standpoint except upon 
the basis of Germany’s national ability to feed her own 
populatibn.” 

All along for so many years the German ideal 
has been that Germany should feed and support her 
own people and be independent of foreign countries 
and foreign products of all kinds ; hence she built up 
a strong tariff wall to defend her home market 
against foreign aggresrion. The customs duties on 
ttte chief agricultural products about the year 1911 
were as follows 
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Wheat, 5s. 6d. per 100 kilos; rje, -58.; oats, 
5s.; malt barley, 4s. , fodder barley ; Is. 4d.; maize, 
3s.; meal, 10s. 2d. Live stock pay from 8s. to 9s. 
per double hundredweight, slaughtered cattle 
(meat), 27s. 6d. per dojible hundredweight; butter, 
20s., cheese, 15s., eggs 2s. 

Protection has really given an unprecedented 
fillip to German agriculture. While the cultivated 
area was almost doubled in 40 years from 1856 to 
1896, the extension of agriculture made prodigious 
progress in the next 16 years. 

The area under principal crops in thousand 
hectares was. 



1896^1 

1913 

Wheat 

1,927 

4,935 

Eye 

5,982 

16,035 

Bjtrtey •«• 

1,656 

4,134 

Oats 

.‘>,979 

11,095 

Potatoes 

8,053 

8,530 

Hay 

5,909 

14,808 

Beat ... i 

4.S5 

1,869 

Hops ... i 

41 

68 

! 

22,979 

60,974 


Thus the area under cultivation has increased 
261 per cent, during sixteen years alone, bgt 
as the output per hectare has also been rapidly 
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increasing, the value and quantity o£ the total 
agricultural produce in the German Empire must 
have grown at a remarkable rate. It is protection 
-alone that has enabled Germany not only to shut 
out the cheap agricultural products of foreign 
■countries, and thus to save her agriculture from 
being crushed like England, but ultimately to see 
her agrarian industry as prosperous and progres¬ 
sive as her marvellously developing manufacturing 
industries. (See Notes at the end of this rhapier.) 


EFFECTS OF FREE-TRADE ON INDIAN 

agriculture 

While English Agriculture has been strangled by 
the Free Trade policy of the State, Indian Agricul¬ 
ture has most severely suftered from the twofol<l 
policy of state indifference and exploitation. Some of 
the most revolting cunsefiuences have already been 
■shown, while others remain to be revealed to the 
reader. 


COMPARATIVE WHEAT YIELDS. 

The present low condition of Indian agriculture 
■can be best understood by comparing the irJieat 
jjklds per wre of the thirty following countries ;■— 


Bushels 

per 

acre, 

1 Denmark ... 44'90 

2 Belgium ... .16‘43 

3 Holland ... 35’53 

4 Great Britain 

and Ireland 32’41 

5 Switzerland ... 3LSI 

ft Germany 3o'63 


Bushels 

per 

. acre. 
7 Sweden ... 30’63 

H New Zealand ... 29*88 

y Egypt 2&’.?2 

10 Norway ... 24*53 

n France ... 22*22 

12 Luxemburg ... 22*15 

13 Asutria ... V)'92 
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Bushels 



Bushels 



per acre. 



per acre. 

14 

Japan 

... 19-33 

23 

India 

... IVii 

15 

Canada 

... 19-03 

24 

Australia 

... 10-3U 

16 

Hungary 

... 18-44 

25 

Argentina 

... ro-'26 

17 

Chile 

... 17’55 

26 

Russia in 


18 

Bulgaria 

... 15-46 


Rurope ' 

... 9-Sl 

19 

United States 

... 14-72 

27 

Algeria 

Russia in Atia 

... 9-52 

20 

Italy 

... 14-42 

28 

... 9-36 

21 

Serbia 

... 12-94 

29 

Uruguay 

Tunis 

... 8-.33 

22 

Spain 

... 13-53 

30 

... 4-49 


COTTON, 

MAIZE AND 

BARLEY 

YIELDS. 

h 

arley 

Maize 

Cottan, 

Belgituii 

51 

m 


Netherlands 

47 

... 

« « « 

Germany 

84 

13 

... 

n. Kingdom 

33 

* « A 


France 

23 

30 

4 i 

Austria 

23 

18 

V # # 

Hungary 

22 

13 

» « « 

Indkt 

13 

13 

SH 

D, S. A. 

« w « 

2.5 

23-“t 

Australia 


23 



Thus Denmark has the heaviest wheat crops as 
compared with all other countries. The avenif^e 
jieki of wheat is now almost four times that of India, 
while in l8J)0it was but 37 bushels and in 1880, 21 
bushels. Such a heavy yield can be explained by the use 
ol improved methods, the latest and the best machin- 
'tj and the enterprise and intelligence of the people. 
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A summary o£ the history o£ Danish agricul¬ 
tural progress cannot but be intensely interesting 
and instructive to every I’eader. It would serve to 
throw a searchlight on the lowest status of the 
agricultural industry of our own countiy. 

DANISH AGRICUDTURU. 

“ Denmark has already been mentioned as a 
country possessing an exceptionally high propor¬ 
tion of arable land, but Denmark is even more 
instructive as an example of how a country can 
regenerate its agriculture within a comparatively 
short space of time. After the disastrous war 
of 1864 a great national movement towards 
education took place ; the results of that move¬ 
ment in the development of agriculture are seen 
in the following figures. 


Year. Cultivated area. Corn and other 
l.UOOacrc^". crop-f. 

1871 6,4 li 1.837 

1912 7,289 

The effect of the extension of the cultivated 
area and other improvements is most strikingly 
to be seen in the numbers of the live stock, 
as follows 


Rotation and 
permanent 
grass. 

-^767 


Year, 

Total cattle. 

Milch, cows. 

Pigs. 

1871 

1,238,898 

... 

442,421 

1881 

1,470,078' 

898,790 

527,417 

1914 

2,462,862 

1,310,268 

2,496,686 
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NSr has the inaprovement been confined to 
numbers and acreage ; from the following table it 
will be seen how the yield of cereals has been 
raised by selection of better varieties, more ferti* 
lizers and improved cultivation. 


Denmark. 


England. 


Yeans Wheat* Barley. Oats. Years- Wheat. Barley. Oats. 


Bushels per acie. Bushels per acre. 

r888—-93 34*6 39*9 32^2 1885—94 29"4 i 40*6 

1908—12 ^ 2*0 36*5 41*3 1903—II 3rS 33*4 43*3 

The average Danish yield h is increased by 
24 per cent, in twenty years ’*and now overtops 
the English, which only increased in seveteen 
years by 4 per cent., a barely significant figure. 

The average annual yield of butter per cow 
was estimated in 1864 as about 80 lb, by 1887 it 
had risen to 116 lb., by 1008 to 220lti.,and 1914 to 
229 lb. In the competition between herds as 
to butter production, the tests and observations 
for which extend over two years, the average 
production of buttcir per cow in the four prize 
winning herds in 1897-9 was a trifle over 800 lb. 
per.annum; in 1911-18 in the four prize winning 
herds it had reachwl the astonishing average of 
445 !b. 
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Naturally this progress in the industry 
attended by an increase in the numbers of pfeepSui- 
'“living agriculture,’’ as follows : 

Year No. of Persons 

1870 ... 788,735 

1911 ... 969,227 

Now all this remarkable advance within half a 
■century has been achieved deliberately by the educative 
activity in its widest sense of the state, working it 
is true on a favourable soil—^the temper of a people 
who were rousing themselves to shake off the 
effects of defeat. 

In the face of these figures, which cover the 
])eriod during which as the records show British 
farming was declining, will any one be found 
seriously to maintain that the stimulus of the state 
■cannot be applitid to agricultiwe and that our far^ 
mers know how to make the best use of the land 
when left to themsevles” Pp. 100-108. A. D. 
Hall’s Agxnculture After the War. 

Such are the splendid achievements of the Danes 
in agriculture, but mainly on luxjount of the active 
aid of the State and persistent assistance of an even- 
growing scientific knowledge. The Danish yield of 
wheat jicr acre is the heaviest in the world, it is four 
times that of India, but ‘ in his very valuable lecture 
at the Boysl Institution the other day, Prof^sor 
B. H. Biffen said that twice the Danish figure can 
be achievi^ now, and that no one may venture to 
name the further upward limit. 

Thi NStw Stiiteman, .May > 2 , 1917 , V. 13 J). 
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3ut what do we find in India ? The lowest yield 
in the world and the law o£ diminishing returns^ 
in full force ! 

PROGRESSIVE DECREASE IN AVER AGE'VOilLD. 

Such h&s not been the heart-breaking condi¬ 
tion of Indian agriculture in past times. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Mirza Abdul Husain, K. B., has 
conclusively shown* from figures taken from the 
Ajieav4‘Akbrai that, first, the Indian soil has de¬ 
teriorated and, secondly, that there is something 
wrong with our system of agriculture. His 
figures can be summarized thus ;—. 

AVERAGE YIEED PER ACRE. 

As told in ■ To-day Other convfnon. 

Ayean-i'Akbari. 

llico . 1,338 lbs. 800 2.500 (Italy) 

Wheat 1,155 660 1500 

Cotton 223 „ 52 400 (Kgypt) 

300 (America) 

* Indian Review of Juiie^ 

The latest average yield per acre of various crops for the 
whole of India for thb period of three years form t9t2-i3 to 1014 


1 5 ha 5 been calculated by us as below :* - 

lb«». 

Rice 83^ 

Wheat -** 

Sugar, raw ^^99 * 

Tea *- m 

Cotton, ginned .. 83 

Jute "• 

Linseed 383 

5 >esamitm 

Rape 418 

Groundnut *•* < 39 ^ 

Indigo to 
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Thus, there has been without doubt, a large 
deterioration in the pi'oductive power of the Indian 
•soil. If further evidence be required, we cannot do 
better than quote the memorable words of the late 
illustrious patriot and statesman, Air. G. K. 
Gokhale. 

‘‘The exhaustion of the soil is proceeding fast, the 
cropping is becoming more and more inferior, the 
crop-yield per acre, already the lowest in the world, 
is declining still further.” 

This view has been contradicted by Mr. Dutta 
in his Enquiry, Vol. 1, pp. 68—74. But the 
whole evidence resting upon facts, figures and 
quotations is full of very interesting contradictions 
and revelations. While he attempts to show that 
there has been no progressive exhaustion of the 
soil and the average outturns have not decreased, 
his witnesses often err into truth an shown in the 
following passages;— 

‘A poll of agrieulturista would give a vast maj. 
ority in favour of the view that fertility has decreased.’ 

After detailing the reasons, he proceeds. ‘Thus, it 
is probably true for the greater part of the pro¬ 
vinces, that the land 

is less productive now than it was at some particu¬ 
lar period, or periods in the past.” J){rtcior of Jgfi- 
cultnrn, U. P. 

‘ In the present day practically all good lantl 
has been taken up and regularly cultivated and 
much land that is really unfit for cultivation is 
also cultivated. This latter class of land produces 
very poor crops and, of necessity, brings dmni tha 
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average outturn per acre.’’ Direetor of Agi'icultnrey 
Bombay. 

‘ The supply of cattle-dung, practically the 
only manure used in the province, has been greatly 
reduced, and what there is of it, is reserved prin¬ 
cipally for that comparatively small area which is 
devoted to commercial crops like jute, sugar-cane, 
and tobacco, to the 'deprivation of the riee lands 
which consequently are less productive than be fore. 
Moreover, with the extension of cultivation, infe¬ 
rior descriptions of land which had been lying waste 
in former times were brought under the plough, 
caused a stiU further depression m the average 
yield of land. There can be no doubt that in the 
permanently cultivated parts of the country where 
the soil is under continuous cultivation from year to 
year and gets no benefit either from river silt or 
from long periodical rest, the average outturn of 
land peracre is less now than it used to be (say, 50 
or 100 years ago.) Mr, B. C. Bose of the Assam 
Agriculturcd DepartmenL' 

Let us now refer to the conclusions of Mr. 
Dutta himself. “(A) With an increase in the pressui*e 
of population on the soil and increased demands 
for a^cultural products from other countries, new 
lands had to be broken up. The produce of this inferor 
land cannot be so good as that of the richer soils, 
and cons^uently the addition of these poorer lands 
has diminishedf to some eccieut^ the average yield 
per acre for India as a whole. 
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(B) Non-food crops, such as jute and cotton, 
have in some areas displaced food crops or ousted 
them from the richer soils, and also have affected the 
average yield of food grains per acre. 

(fff) Most of the [ndtan witnesses^ whom we 
examined, appeared to be under the belief that 
there has been a decrease in the supply of agricultu¬ 
ral products., otring to inefficient image of the land. 

(D) The Indian .soil has reached mixmxm im¬ 
poverishment. Thus, it seems to be a universal belief 
in India that the average yield of agricultural land 
has decreased, although it is another matter that it 
is not measurable in statistics or it is slow and 
insignificant. But it is a revelation to read that ‘in 
India also the so called worn-out soils, having been 
under cultivation for a considerable period of years 
have long since reached a stage of mord or loss 
maicimum impo-verishment, and that the average 
crop outturns in so far as they depend on the fer¬ 
tility of the soil have been in a more or less station¬ 
ary condition for many yearn.’ 

Extract from the Report of the Deccan Riot’s 
Commission, 1875. 

STRIKING REVIiLATlONS. 

Cultivation has reached its limits. The area of 
six cultivated acres per head of agricultural popu¬ 
lation must, considering the precariousuess of thi* 
climate, be taken to mean that the produce of a good 
season of but three acres is available to each person 
of the cultivating class, half of the area of six acres 
being deducted on account of bad seasons, and tlie 
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average yield being thus reduced to about half a 
(jood crop per amniin. Comparing this with 
fluxerat, where tlui rainfall is rarely deficient, we find 
that each member of the ryot’s family here has yearly 
the net produce of three acres of 8 annas assessment, 
while in (! uzenit each person has the produce of 
two acres of Rs. assessment, the former pay¬ 

ing Rs. the lattei- Rs. 5-3 1, to Government, the 
net produce; lieing in the case of the latter both of 
much higher value and having the additional ail- 
vantage of not being received all at once. It has 
lieea estimate<l fch.at the yearly cost of food and 
nee(>ssaries to each inemher of a Kiinbi’s family is 
about Rs. 'Jr5. Admitting that the food consumed 
by his family docs not cost tlu! ryot the market 
\’alue, it is ntwertheless plain from the figures of 
estimated yield of land, that in a year of average 
rainfall Itis rei;eipts fiMin six acres—two of each kind 
of soil—will leave a. very narrow margin for 
(iioveriimeul iisscssmenl and expenses amongst which 
the iulerest on the sowlcar’s l(»ans in had years must 
eoiiiit as a ciirrcnl, and iiuavoidahle charge. 

Tlu‘ deficit whhih fmpiently exists is mad<* up 
by the i>rodu<!<’ of sto<'k and of the diary and by the 
labour of the kunbi and that of his family and his 
cattle. 

Tin; normal efieet of a pressure of population 
aii'i upon land is that; so soon us extended 
tng^'^*”tiiscau- ‘’idtivation has reached the limit of 
l■a!,'e(ll)y|^■»;^- jjroHtableness, the cultivating class by 
productioif h ituprovcd agriculture and increased in- 
notincreased, diistry to obtain more from the soil. 
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This result is uuder the present conditions, not to We 
looked for here; on the contrary, there is a wide¬ 
spread belief that land is not so productive as it used 
to be. That their present state of indebtedness ])re- 
vents the ryots from making efforts to. improve the 
outturn of their land, there can be no doubt. 

Whether the land itself now yields less than 
formerly it is impossible to deter- 
nehs^saui ™i“s 'vith certainty. Possibly the 1>elief 
to be di- generally held on this point is in some 
Hiiiiishing. i^easure due to the fact, that as cultiva¬ 
tion extended until it embraced the ])oore,st and 
most unprofitable 3oi]s,i/te general ai'-^mge of returns 
per acre dimin/shed. The estimate of the cultivator 
was formerly based on the return of the Ijctter 
lands; he has now to include much inferior soil, 
f)ut has not proportionately reduced his expectations.' 

The following causes, however, map hare operated, 
to derreuse the actual out-turn of land in cidtiraiion. 
A oonsecjinmce of the payment of assessment l)y 
registered holdings instead of by actual cultivatiini 
i.s the discouragement of fallows. The ryot wlio has 
nothing to pay for his waste,s could well afibrd to 
let his land rest and cultivate portions in rotations. 
During the early period of tidmiiiistration, the 
lands of this region were largely devoted to grazing 
pnrpose.s, and there was no direct (jlovernment 
demand upon the wastes st; used. The encourage¬ 
ment given to cultivatkni by the survey was aceorn- 
pained by a di,scoaragement to grazing, thi’ough the 
right of pasture being made subject to purchase 

8 
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from Government. The supply of manure from 
flocks and herds, the demand for which should have 
increased with this increase in cultivation, dimi¬ 
nished, and doubtless with it must have diminished 
the fertility of the soil. 

Thus it will be seen that while increasing popula- 
tion demands more frcm the land than it yielded 4 0 
years ago, the conditions of agriculture have not 
tended to increase its fertility, and indebtedness has 
taken away the natural motive for industry—the hope 
of gain—andthereby prevented relief fiom the increas¬ 
ing pressure being sought in improved cultivation. 

Extracts from the Punjab Famine Commission 
Report, 1 878-9,Vol I, pp 29 9—312 on the Deteriora^ 
tion of tho soil. 

iVlr J. B. Lyall, Settlement Commissioner, 

Multan and Derajat Divisions. 

There is a popular belief in the Punjab gene¬ 
rally that the yield has decreased; the people 
often say that the virtue or blessing has gone 
out of the lands, and attribute the fact to the 
want of faith, irreligion, and lying spirit of the 
age. They also, however, admit in argument 
that it may be partly due to the fact that the’ 
laud gets less rest than formerly. This I think 
The true explanation of the diminution of 
yield which has occurred, 

in countries like the Manjha which formerly 
depended on the rain-fall and have since got ca.nai 
water, it is commonly said that the rate of yield 
liS-s fallen off. 
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Raja Sir Sahib Dyal, K.C.S.I., of Amritsar. 

In the canal irrijrated villages of Gurdaspur, 
the people say that the canal water has injured 
their soil. But the truth is that they have 
given up the old custom of the country, under 
which only one crop a year was taken from the 
soil; viz., a rabi crop from half the land, and 
a kharif crop from the other half. Instead of 
this they try to take two crops a year (both rabi 
and kharif) from the same lands, and of 
course, the yield under such circumstances is small, 

Muhammad tiyat Khan, C.S.I., Judicial Assistant 
Commissioner; Qurdaspur. 

Owing to increase in population of the Pun¬ 
jab, the old custom of growing only one crop or 
allowing land to lie fallow for one or more years, 
and of cultivating l-lanjar land has been lost sight 
of, or rather it 

has pow become irapossibleto act up to it. Nearly all 
Banjar land has been bronght under cultivation and 
t're old fields, divided and subdivided into several 
parts, have passed into the hands 
of the succeeding generation, who, having only 
a small patrimony to depend upon, cannot help 
cultivating the land every year, and growing 
more than one crop on it. 

2. The zamindars suggest the following 
methods for improving and preserving the natu¬ 
ral vigor of the soil: 1. occasional rest; 2. con¬ 
stant ploughing; d, manuring. 

None of these suggestions can b« acted upon. As 
already stated, owing; to the smallness of the estate 
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owned by each individual person , it is not possible 'o 
give any material rest to the land. 

In regard to 3rd suggestion, it must be said 
that manure is not procurable in sufficient <iuan- 
tity. Only the land, adjoining to the villages 
and those irrigated from well are manured, and the 
rest not. With the decrease of pasture groumls 
there has been a gradual falling off in the breed 
of cattle, and consequently a scarcity of manure 

Mirza Iteg, Honorary Assistant Commissioner of 
the Jbelum Settlement, 

has been employed principally in settlement work- 
in the Gujrat, -Hazara and Jhelum Districts for 
22 years past ; states that the yield of land is kss 
than it was before British nde^iot obvious reasons. 
Then the cultivated area was much smaller: and 
therefore the best lands were selected for culti¬ 
vation. For the same reason more pains could be 
spent on them. And the large waste area eti- 
abled the agriculturist to keep more cattle, 
though cultivation has now doubled in extent, 
population has not increased in tlie same ratio ; 
consequently the agriculturist’s labour Is dividetl 
over a large area than before. At the same time 
the cropping is more steady than it was in less 
peaceful days. 

Major B. Q. Hastings, Settlement Officer, Kohet 
states that 

Native opinion asserts that the soil has dete¬ 
riorated and gives the following* reasons for it: 
increased population, and consequently more 
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frequent cropping with fewer rests, increased 
uncertainty and unseasonableness of rain-fall, 
less careful cultivation consequent on increased 
employment of tenants and go-betweens. They 
admit, however, that the land will yield as well 
as ever with fair treatment,” 

Colonel Sleeman on the Deterioration of Indian Soil. 

But the question of the diminishing fertility of 
the Indian soil is no new one. Even as far back as 
1844, Colonel Sleeman in his ‘‘Rambles” devotes 

chapter to this subject. Some portions of the 
(conversation recorded in that chapter will prove 
highly interesting even at this date 

“ But in spite of all this“^/(/m”(opj)ression) said 
the old man, “there was then moi’e biirkut (blessings 
from above) than now. The lands yielded more 
I’oturus to th(j cultivatoi’, and he could maintain his 
little family better upon five acres than he can now 
upon ten 

“ To what, my old friend, do you attribute this 
very unfavorable change in the productive powers 
of your soil ? 

“ Here, sir, we all attribute these evils to the 
(iwHidful system of perjury, which the practices of 
yciir judicial courts have brought among the people.’' 

“ True, we have hardly any of us enough to 
eat; but that is the fault of the Government, 
that drres not leave us enough—that takes from us 
as much when the season is bad as when it is good !” 
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“It cannot be disputed that the hurhet (blessing 
from above) is less under you than it used to be 
formerly, and that the lands yield less to'onr labor.’’ 

“ Then why do you not give the land vcsi 
by leaving it longer fallow, or by a more freipienl 
alternation of crops relieve it ? ” 

‘‘ Because we have now increased so much, 
that we should not get enough to eat were we to 
leave it to fallow; and unless we tilled it with 
exhausting crops we should not get the means of 
paying our rents to Government.” 

Vol. II, pp. log—112. 

THE POWCY OF INVERTIBRATE DRIFT 
CONDEMNED. 

That sympathetic observer of the low condition 
of Indian agriculture and manufacture struck a not(* 
of warning, but it fell flat on deaf ears. More than 
70 years have elapsed since that pathetic appeal, 
yet the economic position of the Indian agriculturist 
has not been bettered as regai'ds his comman«l over 
nature. The Colonel said 

‘There is hardly anything to indicate our 
existence as a people or a Government in this 
country; and it is melancholy to think, that in thf*. 
'wide extent of country over which I have travelled, 
there should be found so few signs of that superi- 

Colonel Sleenjan’s Rambles. Vol. II,p. no. 
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• >rity in science and in arts which we boast of, and 
really do possess, and ought to make conducive to 
■the welfare and happiness of the people in every 
part of our dominions. The people and the face 
>d' the country are just what they might have I)een, 
had they been governed by police officers and tax- 
gatherers as from the Sandwich Islands.’ 

/VGRICUI^TURAL OUTTURN IN ls51 AND 1914-16. 

It may be interesting to add a table of agri¬ 
cultural produce per acre in Bushels in England 
and some countries of the western continent, 
extracted from the Ed'mbimfh Renetr,^ of July, 
1851 



Great 

Britain. 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick. 

New West 

York. Uanada. 

Wheat 

24 

18 

14 

1.2 

Barley 

iu 

27 

!6 

17 

Maize 

«#« *«• 


25 

Turnips 

420 

:J90“ 

H8 


The yield of wheat per acre, in the J^unjab was 
14 maunds equal to about 18 bushels of 60 pounds 
each in the same year, just equal to that in New 
Brunswick. 

But what is the yield of wheat in the Punjab 
nowa-days ‘i In the Punjab .Administration 
Report of 1914-1.5 we read that * the sown area 

from the l*uniab Coireb'poudentjt* o‘; the Administra- 

fion, Vol. T, P. 
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of wheat aniounteil to f),f> ir»,ijOr ttcref—an increase 
ofir per cent, on last year anti Ifi per cent, 
better than the normal. ^ The total outturn la 
estimated at .‘!.39fi,4r)S tons or "2 [ter roit. a/nur 
the normal.” (I*. i?8.) 

Calcnlatino on the haals of .such an exce{>tion- 
ully favourable year, we find tliat the 

averajse yield ol wheat per acre comes to 7 ^>7 pounds 
a<4ain5t 1080 in 1851—a terrible decrease oi 
3 i 3 lbs. on one acre of land. Such is the progress of 
agriculture in the prosperous (?) Punjab after sixty- 
fonr years working of thi cursed politie.s ol Free- 
trade and fdire. 

But ^>Teat revelations are yet in store for us. The 
next Administration Report intorms ns ihnt tin* 
tofid area under wheat was S,n91/>{2, and 

the total yield was 3,167,.501 tons or 17 percent, 
.short of the normal, fp, .11). This give.s an average 
yield of 540 lbs. an acre, exactly half «)f I 851 It 
Is <7 per cent, short of the normal, henne the 
normal yield l.<i only 650 ibs. 

KVJvR INORBAvMfNTi PKI-X'^URIv ON' I.AXn I.N 

rxiJiA. 

No civilized country on cartli has got sm-h 
an unliearahle pressure on land as is to b« seen in 
this poor country. The productive area in British 
Provinces is much too small for the actual popula¬ 
tion, ^The figures for the four successive censuse.s 
are given below 
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Am'efi per Inhabitants 



18R1 

1891 

1901-2 

1911 

Bengal 

... 1-5 

0*8 

1*12 

• . . 

Bombay 

... 1-7 

1-6 

1 41 

1 *0. 

Madras 

... 1*3 

0‘8 

•68 

•79 

Assam 


0*5 

*78 

•8.5 

Puniab 

... 1-^ 

1-.3 

1*05 

I'lr 

Oud'h 

N. W. Provinces 

... -SI 

0'71 
0*8 ) 

•70 

•75 

Burmah 

... 

IT) 

1*08 

109 

Central P. 

... 1-C7 

2*4 

1*9 

1*70 

B. India 

... 1-04 

1-0 

0*8G 

0*88 


This table alone is elotjnenfc enough to reveal 
the economic tenclerxiiea workin'i in India. The 
figures are incontrovertible prcxifs of the deepen¬ 
ing!: poverty of the people. It is hardly possible 
for US to comprehend how the standfird ot living 
among the masses can go up, how greater and 
greater prosperity can he the result in the fane oi 
these stern and solid facts '( U nless and until 
these calculations are shown to be wrong, we are 
obliged to draw the conclusion that the Indian 
people have been relying more and more on a 
decreasing share of land witli a moi’e and more 
reduced productive capacity. 

The fnthnring EtetmH frtuu the Famine (hmmmhn 
heport ]90i^ Pari lIi,Ftriion V l-paye 


I Figures for 1B91 have been taken from Mulhull’s Dictiuiiarv, 
Inil others have been fompnteil from the tigures of population givcti 
in the Time’s Indian Year {took, of *9*4 4^8 and tho e ol nef 

cropped area from the Moral aud Material Progrf'SH Reports 
19IM3 (P, and fP. 
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■throw some light on the policy of the Government on 
■this point. 

The (Ryotwari) system was devised for small 
cultivators; there was no intention to create large 
holdings. “There would seem,” wrote Captain Win¬ 
gate, one of the authors of the system, “to be few 
grounds for anticipating the establishment of 
wealthy agriculturists cultivating large farms 
under any circumstances in India. Our smeasures 
have to be framed from tlie class of small farmers 
who now prevail universally.” Accordingly the 
^ field ’ was designed to contain “ the extent of 
•land capable of being cultivated by. a pair of bul¬ 
locks.” This was the theorybut the facts of 
e.xisting holdings and their boundaries were 
acecepted and fitted, as best might be, into the 
new scheme. 

PRESSURE ON LAND IN VARIOUS COUNTRIEvH. 

As it is by comparative study alone that we can 
learn where we stand and realisse our actual econo¬ 
mic condition, we will quote from Mulhuirs Di<> 
tionary figures to show the prodmtive area per 
in habitant in various countries. 


Acres per inhabitant in 1895. 


■Great Britain 

0*91 

Austria 

2*05 

Ireland 


Italy 

1'75 

France 

2-30 

Spain and Portugal 

2"!)() 

‘Germany 

1-70 

U. S. A. 

« 90 

Kussia 

5-<30 

India 

10 
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Mulhull's Memorable Evidence 

Two Acres of Land Necessary for Subsistence. 

As a general rule, aceording to Mr.'^alhall, two 
productive acres are required for the support of each 
inhabitant, and where this ratio does not exist food 
must be imported. It appears, thus, that Oreat 
Britain, Germany and Italy are overpopulated, 

while' Russiii, Spain and Ireland have not sufti- 
‘•ient inhabitiintfs. 

But what About ladia? 

*86 acres pur bead in India in I 895. 

Just one acre of land fails to the lot of every 
Indian on the average and only one-half acre to the 
lot of 5*5 million inhabitants living in Assam ! 

Hence India uttghi to import food from abroad. 
Her inhabitant*! ought to have at least two acres of 
hind forsnbsisteiice, hnt with the lowest yields of wheat 
and rice in the civiliziid world, the Indians ought to 
liavp even mow land, but they possess one acre alone. 
Yet another most, wonderful fact is that India is the 
largeiSt exporter of farm produce. In I8hf> pnj- 
diicts worth ad millions out of millions were 
exported 

f)Ut of the country. Hence every Indian bad to sup¬ 
port himself on the produce of *86 acre of productive 
area in 1 895. 

Taking for granted that only two acres of land 
wen with the lowest productivityf are required for 
each inhabitant in India, it is more than evident that 
being short of ri 4 acres, he must be starving in 
mind, body and sou). 
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. 6 Acre Per Head in India in 1911, 

But let us, not pause here. We have seen that 
in the years and 1911, each Indian had ‘86 and 
‘88 acre o£ productive land for his support, i'’roin 
this, we have to deduct that large area upon which 
our ever growing exports of raw material are raised. 
The value of our total exports in 1894-5 was 1,089 
million rupees but in 1911-2, it rose to 2,288, i ,e., it was 
more than doubled. Deducting twice of what n c 
snbstracted before, we reach an 

average* of '60 acre for the support <4 every inhabitant 
ot India in 1911 , 

While two acres of good productivity are re¬ 
quired for each person, every Indian had to supptwt 
himself in 1911 on six-tenth of an acre on the 
average, while 10 years before, he enjoyed *86 of 
an aci'e. With these stm’n and solid facta before us. 
who would believe that India is getting more and 
more prosperous ? Let us now look at this fucarna- 
ted Poverty of India from another jioint of \ien. 

Mr. K L. Dutta has discussed this subjiict in 
another way. Although the method adopted by him 

is subject to weighty objections, yet his conclusion', 
fully corroborate our enquiry. It would be s-af'e to 
state bis conclusion in his own words 

“Qiowth of population compared with growth of 
cultivation and of production of food grains. 

The following table compare.^ the growth of 
population with that of production of foodgriihn* 
and the extension of cultivation t-" 

+ Commercial Statistics of India, 19I6, P. 119. 
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“ It may safely be concluded from the above, 
that population has inci-eased by a large percentage 
in the period under enquiry than either the total 
area under cultivation, the area under foodgrains 
or the total production of foodgrains, or, in other 
words, the requirements of foodgrains for internal 
consumption have increased in a larger proportion 
than the total production of foodgrains. 

It should, however, be mentioned that the^ 
total consumption of foodgrains includes not only 
the consumption as human food, but also con¬ 
sumption as seed grain and cattle food.” 

TRUNNIER’S EVIDENCE. 

Any density of a large country approaching 200' 
to a square mile implies mines, manufactures, or the- 
industry of cities. Report on the Census of E7igland and 
Wales 71871. 

In the pastoral and agricultural counties of 
England the number of persons per square 
mile even now nowhere exceeds 200, and in some 
it is much. less. ‘It would seem that TrunnierV 
dictum regarding G-erraany to the effect tliat 
agriculture alone is unable to support more than 
250 persons to the square mile is equally true 
of England, and in fact of all parts of Europe^’ 

Mr. Gait then goes on to remark tliat ‘while 
in Europe agriculture is unable to .support more 
than 250 persons to the square mile, in India 
there are some purely agriculture tracts where 
t already supports three or even four times that 
lumber and others where it cannot support a 
:enth of it.' 
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But the worst feature of our economic life is 
the growing congestion on lands whose produc¬ 
tivity is slowly diminishing. With the growth 
of population and inadequate extension of culti¬ 
vation, the number of persons per square mile has- 
very much increased during these forty years 
from 1871 to 1911. But the real pressure of 
population on land can be realized by observing 
the number of persons living on the cidtivatecl 
area. Such figures are not available for 1871 ; 
however, the figures of 1911 would throw a 
searchlight on the economic condition of the 
people of this country. 

Mtian Density per square mile in 

1871 of 1911 of Of cultivated 


total area. 

total area. 

area. 

Oudh 

N. W. Provinces 

468) 
3781 

427 

829 

Bengal 

397 

551 

1162 

Madras 

226 

291 

785 

Mysore 

187 

197 

600 

Punjab and hT. 

173 

177 

453 

W. Provinces. 


165 

528 

Bombay 

131 

14o 

444 

Berar 

Central Provinces 

129 > 

975 

122 

360 

Assam 

99 

115 

766 

Coorg 

84 

111 

792 

British Burma... 

31 

53 

515 


India C. R. igii, P. 35. 

India Censns Reports of 1871 P. 6 and 1911 P 48. 
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The consequences of this abnormal pressure on 
land were admirably brought out by Mr. Har 
Kishen Lai, in his Presidential address before the 
Indian Industrial Conference of 1912. 

‘ Subtracting the land utilised for supplying 
foreign markets, from the total area under cultiva¬ 
tion, we shall find that what is left does not 
i-epresent more than two-thirds of an acre per head 
of the total Indian population. .India, therefore! 
feeds and to some extent clothes its population 
from what two-thirds of an acre per head can 
produce, there is probably no country in the world 
where the land is required to do so much.” Further 
on he says: “ It’ may also be inferred that the 
average income of the peasant cultivator is very 
small. The net profit obtainable from an acre of 
land seems to us altogether inadequate for one 
person’s support; and our inclusion would lie the 
same if we take a family of five, namely, two adults, 
.and three children and a holding of five acres us a 
unit, but according to Indians’ideas and a tradi¬ 
tional stand and of very thrifty and frugal living, 
five acres of good irrigated land will support such 
a faimly comfortably. But all the land in India 
is not very good, and every peasant’s holding is not 
a five acres plot. Some peasants hold considerably 
more than five acres, consequently othere hold less. 
'And when we get down to the man who holds less 
than five acres of land, and that of poor quality, 
then there is want and a hard struggle for existence. 
That man and his household are poor even in the 
Indian sense of the term.” Below the peasant 
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Gass there is a large class of landless folk, who also 
find support from the land by working for the 
well-to-do cultivators in return for the wage.” 

There are also other residents at the village who 
do not actually cultivate land, but yet are indirectly 
supported from it; such are the village blackmiths 
and the carpenter who make ploughs and other 
agricultural implements, the barber, the cobbler or 
leather worker, the washerman and the waterman, 
all these recieve doles of fixed amounts from the 
grain heaps at harvest time, and other dues and 
perquisites.” “ No one.” The writer continued to 
«ay, “ would pretend that this Indian village life is 
ideal, or unaccompanied by much that is distressing 
to the human mind to contemplate.” 

note I-EIVE stock in GERMANY. 

A barometer of German agricultural pros¬ 
perity is to be found in the rapid increase in 
German live stock. 


lass of stock. 

1873 

1914 


millions. 

millions. 

Cattle 

15-77 

22 

Pigs 

7-12 

25 

Horses 

3-35 

4-52 (in 1912) 

Goats 

2-32 

3 

Sheep .... 

24-99 

5 

While on the 

one hand 

there has been a 


marked reduction in the number of sheep, on the 
other, there has been a large increase in cattle 

* CoL II. from Statesman’s Year-Book^ i 9 i 5 . 

9 
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and a striking increase in pigs. The decline in 
sheep is not to be deplored, because pig*keeping 
is twice as profitable as sheep-breeding. 

DECWNE IN INDIAN LIVESTOCK. 

While under the shelter of a strong tarifi' 
wall and a most active state aid, the German live 
stock has made tremendous strides, British and 
Indian live stock havesuftere d deplorable decreases. 
Mr. K. L. Dutta’s conclusive • words on the 
scarcity of cattle in India are—‘These figures bear 
testimony to the deplorable eftects of famine, the 
inevitable result of which has always been to 
reduce the number of cattle. The number of 
plough-cattle in the latest year (1908-09) was 
lower than in the commencement (18911-94’). With 
an increase in the national and a large increase 
in the agricultural populations, the result of 
sixteen years’ progress in India has been tliat 
cattle snow a percent, decrease of 4 in Bundel- 
khand, 3 in Agra Provinces (N. and W.), 18 in 
Gujarat, 20 in Deccan, 4 in Berar, 2 in 'Madrus 
North and 5 in Madras West, There have been 
increases in eight circles, but generally they have 
lagged behind the growth of the agricultural classes. 
Agricultural India is extremely‘poor in pigs, 
sheep, goats, horses when compared with the 
European and American countries, her animal 
wealth mainly consists o£ cattle,—cows, bulls, 
bullocks, and baffaloes. But the following state¬ 
ments, keeping in view the German live stock 
which has been given here as representative of 
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other progressive countries, reveals the low econo¬ 
mic condition of India • 

DISTRIBUTION OF DIVF STOCK 1913. * 


Cattle;in thousands. Population in 




millions. 

India 

11,379 

315 

U. S. A. 

69,080 

107 

Russia-European ... 

50,588 

174 

Argentine 

29,124 

7 

Clermany 

20,691 

66 

AustriarHungary ... 

16,898 

50 

France 

14,298 

40 

F. Kingdom ... * 

11,826 

45 

CATTDE 

PER HEAD. 


Argentine 

4*0 f AustriarHungary ’34 

(L S. A, 

•fiSlGennany 

*31 

India ... 

*881 United Kingdom *26 

France ... 

*851 Russia 

•23 


NOTE IL 

Von Bulow on Protection tor German Agriculture. 

“ I was persuaded that vigorous agriculture is 
necessary for us from the economic, but, above all, 
From the national and social points of view ” . . 

, . “ Without great and flourishing agriculture 
by its side, industry would soon use up tbe beat 
forces of the nation Agriculture 

is the mother of the nation’s strength which industry 
employs.” 

♦Atlas of Commercial Geography 1913, P. x 3 
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“ Our agriculture needs a protective tarift'. Im¬ 
ported agricultural products must have a suflSciently 
heavy duty imposed on them to prevent the foreign 
supply from falling below a price at which onr 
home agriculture can make a fair profit. The 
reduction of agrarain duties at the time of Caprivi’s 
commercial policy brought about a crisis in our 
agriculture which it was only able to weather l»y 
dint of working with stubborn energy, and hoping 
for a complete change of tariff arrangemente within 
a short time. If we sacrificed the protective tariff 
on agricultural products in order tu lower the cost 
of living by means of cheap imports, the tlangcr 
would arise that agricultural work would gvov 
more and more unprofitable, and would have to Ije 
given up to a greater and greater extent, Wc* 
should go the way England has gone.” i 

BRITISH and;german production compakkd. 

The marked difference between British Agricul¬ 
ture under Free Trade and German Agri(!ultu)'c 
under Protection will be visible in the produ<*l.ioii 
on the average 100-acre farm of Britain and Ger¬ 
many, # 

From an examination of figures relating to 
production, most of which are given below, the 
following statements would appear to hi* justi¬ 
fied :— 

On each hundred acres of cultivated laud 

I Imperial Germany p. 209; p. 213; p« 22!—*222., 

• This has been summarized in the Hccent 
of German Agriculture P. 6. byT. H. Middleton, star.i Se* ro¬ 
tary, Board of Agriculture and Fishries, London. 
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1. The British farmer feeds from 45 to 56 per¬ 
sons, the G-erman farmer feeds from 70 to 75 per 
son^*. 

'2. The British farmer grows 15 tons of com 
the German farmer grows 33 tons. 

3. The British farmer grow.s 11 tons of potatoe.- 
the German farmer grow.? .55 tons. 

4. The British farmer produces 4 tons of meat 
the German farmer produce 4]- tons. 

h. The British farmer produces 17^ tons o 
milk, the German farmer produce tons. 

0. The British farmer produces a negligibl 
Huautity of sugar, the German farmer produces 2; 
tons. 

NOTH ITI ON AVKRAGl? YIKhD IN 1877 and 1915. 

The Average produce of principal staples of agri 
culture in the Punjab as reported by District officer 
for tile 5 years ending Mareli 1877 and 191 
as reported in the Agricultural Statistics of Indii 
11M3-14, pp. 388-9 is 


Wheat 

... H2<i lbs. 

per acre 

726 

Hiee 

... 869 


688 

inferior grains 

... 665 


602(' 

Gram 

.. 750 


549 

Uilaeeds 

... 421 

93 

396(2 

Cotton cleaned 

... 107 

9 ^ 

118 


I'unjab Famine Com. Report, 1878 79 . Vol, I, Pp. u6 ti 
(i) Barley, jwar, bajra and maize have been taken. 

(i) This is the yield of rapeseed alone.,) 




CHAPTER VI. 

POVERTY PERPETUATED. 

Introductory Remarks —In this chapter we 
mean to take up the investigation of the annual 
earnings of the agricultural community of India 
including Burma. 

jFor an exact and comprehensive estimate of 
the total gross income of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation, it is necessary to know the approximately 
correct amount and value of the output of 
various kinds which may be classified under the 
following heads :— 

(а) Farm produce—Yield of all the food and 

commercial crops, 

(б) Stock „ meat, fish, eggs, poul¬ 

try, hides, wool and 

animals. 

(c) Dairy „ milk, ghee and curds. 

(d) Forest ,, timber, fuel and other 

minor products. 

Indian statistics are quite inadequate to 
supply the necessary data for the oaloulation 
of the manifold items included under the four 
main heads, but we have to build our oonolusxons 
on the available material, aided here and there 
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by personal investigation. However inexact 
and rough the method followed in the estima¬ 
tion of a single year’s Income may be, it can 
be relied upon for comparative purposes. In 
the succeeding pages an attempt has been made 
in reckoning the gross income and in estimating 
the expenses of production and then by subtrac¬ 
tion we have arrived at the total net agricultura.1 
income. The investigation is not exhaustive and 
accurate, yet so far as it goes, it may be accepted 
as a fairly correct barometer of the economic 
condition and progress of the vast millions who 
subsist on this one industry. 

THE BLEEDING INDIA SCHOOL OF WRITERS. 

It is essential to mention at the outset that 
v^e have not followed the method adopted by 
Messrs. Hyndman, Dadabhai Naroji and Digby— 
liberal, broad minded, honest and well-meaning 
gentlemen who have been cried down as outright 
pessimists, chief detractors of British Rule in India, 
writers of the bleedingi India school, whose figures 
according to Mr. J. D. Rees, M. P. are treated by 

most writers on the Congress side as if they came 
down from heaven, whence indeed they might have 
come, so little relation have they to the facte on 
earth 1” ^ Lest they should have culled their statistics 
not from the publications of the Government of India 
or of the British Parliament but ah nubihus.* ^ 


I The Real India by J. D. Rees, P. 302. 
^From the Clouds. 
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we have ignored these writers altogether, and 
based our conclusions on authentic facts and figures,, 
yet it is to be feared that gentlemen of the ci*eed 
of Mr. Rees- would not relish the results of our im¬ 
partial and unbiased enquiry. But wo will, av 
grand serieuK, request Mr. Rees and other official 
advocates of beaurocracy to patiently hear our case 
and deliver judgment on the povei-ty or progress 
of India when all the prox and rona of the casi- 
arc before them. 

MULHUIvh’S iCSTIMATE. 

Estimate of Income Per Head in 18P.5. 

The distinguished statistician Mulhull, (‘stimated 
tlie value of all agricultural and animal product's 
for the whole of British India, oxchaiing llpper 
Bnrmah as 320 and 30 millions sterling respwitively 
for tiie year 138<S, But for the year 1805, tiie 
value of the total farming products for the whole 
of B. India was 390 million poimd.s. Now, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1891, the agricultural juipula- 
tiou of British India amounted to 172 millions, 

from which it would appear that the farm producta 
average £2'6s. or 40 rupees per head of agricultural 
population.”® 

SHARERS OF ACxRiCUI/niRAI. PRODITCIC. 

But for a correct estimate of the gross incoint! 
of the agricultural population we ought to takt^ into 
consideration the following items 

(i) Addition, of Labourers —There were 
25,467,971 general- latwurers in that year. But 

•The Dictioaarj of Statistics. Pp. 56 and 631. 
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many o£ them must have got their suljsistence 
by Avorking in fields, hence they mxrst have shared 
some o£ the agricultural produce. 

(ii) Pei'sons Avhose principal occupations was 
agriculture but who followed other professions, 

(iii) Persons whose secondary occupation was 
agriculture. 

Adding the numbers of these three items to the 
population, directly supported by agriculture we get 
the real number of persons supported by the annual 
agricultural produce. But even this is an under¬ 
statement, for all other persons who are not directly 
engaged in agriculture, but living in villages, follow 
occupations for the support of agriculture, as barbers, 
chamars, potters and carpenters, weavers, watchmen, 
watermen, and washermen, brahmins blacksmiths, 
begaries and beggars—i. e., nearly the whole of 
rural population cannot get subsistence infora any 
source other than the products of the farm. 
Consequently, from fhe rural population we 
should exclude only 10 per cent, persons as 
supported by occupations other than agriculture 
or dependent upon agriculture. The Government 
of the country fully subscribes to this view in the 
Indian Empire, Voi. IIT, P. 2 .— 

‘ In addition to the classes above enumerated, 
the village communities contain many, other 
members whose employment depends on the 
cultivator, and who are therefore oidiHarily 
supported from the produce of the Village fields. 
Many persons too combine agriculture, as a 
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subsidiary pursuit, with some other occupation. 
It has been estimated that nine-tenths of the rural 
population of India live, directly or indirectly by 
agriculture.” 

According to this view, the sharers of agri¬ 
cultural produce amount to 179,205,077 persons, 
being 90 per cent, ot the rural population in the 
year 1891. 

MUI^HUIA’S ESTIMATE REVISED, 

Thus it is more than clear that in 1891 the 
ooZwe of Agricidtund Produce teas S80 tniJIions 
and its sharers amounted to 179 millions, Ther*> 
fore, the average gross imunm per head was 
£> 2. 3s $d. in 1891. 

But the above estimate does not include the 
value of the stock, dairy and forest produce. 
For the year 1888 Mr. Mulhull calculated it ns 
■on^fourth of the farming products. Acceptiinr 
this proportion we see that the value of ail kinds 
of agrionltural produce in the year 1891 ccMnes 
up to 

£ 390 million value of larming products. 

^ » „ supplementary „ 

^ „ agricultural produce. 

This sum of 488 million pounds divided 
amongst 179 million souls gives an average gross 
.income per head of £ 2 14.'?. Cut 
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THE METHOD OF CALCULATING NET 
PRODUCE. 

But from the gross amount we have to deduct 
the following main charges incurred in raising 
and disposing or marketing that produce 

(1) a. Share of the Government in revenue, 

rates and cesses. 

h. Share of the proprietor of the land. 

(2) Amount spent in cash or kind in paying 

the labour bill for ploughing, sowing, 
weeding, watching, harvesting and 
other operations, 

(3) Wastage of the estimated crop in reap¬ 

ing, drying, disposing, stocking and 
marketing. 

(4) Heed-grains. 

(5) Manures or fertilizers purchased. 

(n) Agricultural implements-buying and rejwir- 

iiig. 

(7) Charges for buying, insuring and feeding 
plough oxen and draught animals. 

(8) Charges for buying up or providing water. 
(Jl) Tips in cash or kind to government servants. 

interest. 

{l\) Expenses for improvements. 

(12) Expenses on litigation. 

(13) Lastly it should bo bom in mind that the 
total gross value of the produce is calculated on 
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rates prevailing in markets. But in estimating the 
value of this produce to the agriculturist some 
deduction must be made from its market-value on 
account ■'of the cost of carriage and the profits of the 
grain-dealer or salesman. A deduction, on these 
accounts, of 10 per cent, ought to be allowed at tlie 
least. 

Improcement V according to the (.Tovernmeut, 
means any work which adds to the letting value of 
land, and includes the following, namely ;— 

(a) the construction of wells, tanks and othei* 
works for the storage, supply or distribution of 
water, for the purpose of agriculture, or for the 
use of men and cattle employed in agriculture. 

(b) the preparation of land for irrigation. 

from among the 13 items, we ought to ignore 

the following two very big factors 

(a) rents and other dues received by landlords, ami 
(Ji) wages obtained in kind or cash by all sorts 
of labourers who have directly helped to raise th(? 
produce, because these two classes of masters and 
servants share the produce which a cultivator ha.s 
raised on his land. The other items of the ex{)enseK 
of production are either spent in raising tliat pro¬ 
duce or handed over to the state and the noii- 
agricultural classes. 

The items of interest and litigation <leMerve 
particular attention, because the fact of the 
extreme indebtedness of a large section of agricul- 
tilrists has been conclusively established by all 
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observers. It cannot be denied that at the time 
of the sowing, most of the tenants and small pea¬ 
sant proprietors are greatly dependent on these 
money lenders, and if at this period any delay in 
getting a loan occurs, the proper time goes away and 
proper crop cannot be ensured. Somewhere it has 
been truly said that ‘the profit of farming goes to 
whoever lays out the capital.’ The extent of the 
intensive indebtedness of the Indian peasant has been 
thus-acknowledged :— 

Extract from the Famine Commission Report, 1880. 

(Part II, Chapter III, Section IV—page 131) 

We learn from evidence collected from all parts 
•of India that shout one-third of the landholding class 
are deeply and inextricably in debt, and that at 
least an equal proportion are in debt, though not 
beyond the power of recovering themselves. 

Much can be written on the point how, when 
a cultivator becomes entangled in the meshes of 
even a small debt, as he inevitably does every year, 
he cannot get freedom from it for years together. 
If a cultivator contracts a debt of Rs. 100 and pays 
off Rs. 25 per year, he will clear off this debt at 
12 per cent, only in 6 years and a debt of Rs. 200 at 
9 per cent, in 14 years ! 

But to meet all the expenses of production 
•detailed above, the cultivator has to borrow money 
on exhorbitant rates of interest which are generally 
above 20 per cent, per annum. Hence a very large 
margin ought to be allowed on this point. 
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RATIO OF COST TO PRODUCE. • 

NoiiV a very rough idea of the proportion which 
expenses of production bear to total produce ^u he 
had from a table given in Mr. W Digby s ‘Pros¬ 
perous’ British India— 

It will be observed that the items of the money 
cost of production of Digby’s statement do not 
include such large and important charges as those 
incurred in wastage and the last four factors ol our 
list. Hence an addition is to be made for iSiese 
items and a subtraction is to be affected for the 
important item of the wages bill of labour. That 
statement can be summarized as below;— 


ESTIMATE OF SETTEEMENT OFFICERS. 


Expenses in- 

estimated 

In-mpees. 


eluding land 

charges, for 

Total Expenses Prodiu* 

Tax but ex¬ 

the 5 items 



cluding wages 

ignored. 



ior labour- 




10-8 


14 

2."» 

8*3 


10-3 

20 

6,4 

a 

8-5i 

JO 


It is evident,, therefore, that according to this 
corrected estimate, the cost of production is a little 
more than half the gross produce, 

ESTIMATE OF RYOT. 

{In rupees^ 


Expenses includ¬ 
ing land-tax but 

Charges for 

Total 

Lf 

P 

excluding wages 

the five items 

expenses 

nr 

c 

for labour. 

ignored. 


(E. 

9-2 

O 

o 

12-2 

20 

815 

2 

10*15 

18 

675 

2 

8*75 

14 
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The Byot’s estimate shows that expenses of 
production are 60 per cent, of the gross pro¬ 
duce, but a deduction of 10 per cent, as tlie 
difterence between market and village prices from 
this produce has to be made to arrive at the 
value received by the prodvrers of the produce. 


FURTHER EVIDENCE. 


The estimate of the money cost of production is strong¬ 
ly corroborated by our persona! observations in the sur¬ 
rounding villages. A tenant holding .Sri bighas of land 
<a bigha - 20 X20 chains has to incur the following numey 
cost on three Rems alone : 


Rk. n. p. 

Rent to the landlord ... nil ti per bigha 

Seed for the wheal crop .'i seers 
ixsr bigha n u „ 

Seed for the autumn crop ... n 4 n 

Wages ... ... H ij ti 


Cost fcr SO Bighas 
Price of prodnce 


2 l» (I 

mo 0 n 

jih; n n 


Hence, loo rupees are the maximum share of the tenaut 
for the whole year. He has to meet all the other charges 
which we detailed before out of this sum and feed aU the 
members of his family. If we take those "other charges' 

to Ire eijual to 4 fbe total charges aiiove calculated as 
IS 

Ks. ion for hn Bighas we see that the total coat of produc¬ 
tion (deducting wages even) appreciably exceeds the value 
of half the gross prodnce to the ptoducer. 

In the U. and M. Progreaa Report, 1882 -K 3 , p. I' 14 . 
the Government calculates the cost of growing wheal on 
manured and irrigated land .at Is. bd. per 31 setrs, invlu- 
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sive of rent, e., composing all charges from the purchase 
of tne seed to the threshing of the crop. “A market rate of 
ISi’.-e;?. the quarter implies village prices not exceeding 

15^. or 16 j. ” Thus -or part of ihe produce is :be 
15 10 

cost of production and || orl is the profit of the cultivate;. 

Again a very large confirmatory evidence on this point 
is to be had in the Punjab Famine Commission Report, 
1878-79. Therein typical instances of the economic 
condition of the agricultural population are given for each 
district of the Punjab. If we look to the first pages, of 
the second volume, we find that the income and expenditute 
of eight cultivators stand thus: — 

I II 

Government share 

Total income from and customary charges 
all sources. of village menials 
and faired labour of 
all sorts. 

374 ... 325 

786 ... 342 

65 ... 4b ... 

737 ... 390 

93 ... lUl 

100 ... 112 

1640 ... 906 

100 ... 30 

Average of these eight c« 

It is evident that the two charges mentioned above < (..i 
on the average G6}4 per cent, of the total income from all 
sources. We have still to add to the above estimate tin- 
cost of seed grains, charges on account of feeding, buyinii 
and housing cattle ; expenses incurred in procuring 

manures and implements, in improvements and litigation ; 


III 


as per cen‘ 
of I. 


5s 

43 

72 

53 

109 

112 

55 

30 


ases 


65J 
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and money spent on tips and as interest. All these iteni =5 
will mightily swell the expenditure bill and leave a small 
margin to the cultivator for supporting his family. On the 
basis of this incontrovertible evidence too, we are justified 
•in taking the expenses of cultivation excluding the ordinary 
labour bill, as half of the gross produce. 

NET PRODUCE. 

We can now easily calculate the net produce 
per head of rural population. 

Million pounds, 

I,—Estimated Gross value of the 

produce = 438 

II.—Ten per cent, deduction as Ihe 

difference between market and 

village prices = 48*8 

III. —Gross value to the producer— 439*2 

IV. —Value when 5 O per cent. 

deduction as expenses of 
production is allowed — 219*6 

V. —Value when 60 per cent, deduc¬ 

tion as expenses of production 
is allowed * « I 7 S ’7 

INCOME PER HEAD. 

As the net proceeds of the produce are to be 
shared alike by 179 million persons, we have to 
divide items IV and V by 179- It means that 
according to the first estiinate 

Income per head of the Agricultural Community 
is approximately 

One pound and five shillings. 

The second estimate reduces it to 
Less than One pound. 

10 
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Considering that the truth lies between the 
two and in so doing we cannot be far from the right 
limit, the Average Annual Income per bead of 
i 79 Million Agriculturists amounted to leventeen 
Rupees in 1891 . 

AGRICUI.TURAI, INCOME IN ISSO AND 1900. 

Lord Curzon, the ex-Viceroy of India in his 
Simla speech of October 19,1900 declared that 
the annual agricultural production of India and 
Burma averaged in value between 350 and 4U0 
crores of rupees. But the agricultural income 
of India in 1880 w'as calculated as 350 crores, 
therefore it meant that the agricultural wealth 
of the country had remained stationary for twenty 
years, while the population had gone on intWi* 
sing by leaps and bounds. Consequently it was 
pointed out that the average income of eoerii 
inhabitant of India had mnl from Rs. 27 in 188*2 
to Rs. 22 in ordinary years, and to Rs, 17.1 in 
1900. In order to dissipate the too pesaimistii* 
views prevailing in some quaiders, Uin 
Lordship got his estimates revised and that 
revised total swelled to 450 crores or 300 million 
pounds sterling ! He did not place before lh« 
public his data for calculating, revising and 
swelling his estimates on the two occasions, but 
made a bare statement that he had in his desire 
to be on the sale side underrated the total in his 
Simla speech. 

The highest functionary of the state, having 
the whole available data and the services of 
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great statisticians at his disposal and then under¬ 
rating the agricultural income of the community 
by Ido crores, presents a very sorry spectacle, 
tiowever, accepting these exaggerated * figures as 
correct we find that the average income per head 
in 1900 comes up to Rs. *20, or Rs. 2 higher than 
in 1880. 

How insignificant is tins moncn income of the 
people need not be ct>iumente<l upon. But this 
growth in the mean income of the people 
IS really fictitious. His Lordslap ought to 
have shown ^ that the purchasing power of tho 
rupee remaine<i constant after the lapse of 
twenty years. If, as \vu know it for certain 
from the Price Reports, that the value of the 
rupee had considerably declined, how could the 
people buy witli Rs. 20 the same amount of 
goods in 1900 as they could in 1180 ? In fact, 
the situation stands thus*— 

1880 1»m> 

Index No. ot Income— UK) 111 

Index No. of Prices— 100 i.‘?! (a) 

too 17(5 {0} 

Index No. of Purchasing 100 85(a) 

Power— ... ... 100 (i.‘J (A) 

( 1 } Lord Cur/on iit |>}n anil 382* 

Lord Cromer*# of the average income wa% 27 

rupees^ m against the 30 rupers of Loul Cur/on*# (Jovernment 
(d) Mr, F. Jt Atkinson*# caleulation’? were U»o far-fetrhed. lie 
calculated that 1875 and 1895 the agricultura! income 

mcreasetl from 26 rujate# to 35 ru|)ces or 39 per cent ; the non* 
agtii uitural income from 28 rupees to 34 or )8 per cent ; the 
average annual income of the masses had risen from 37 rupees to 
3; ru^esy or 2$ per cent, 

tt need not be mentioned that these statements go against 
all the evidence produced m the preceding pages. 
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Thus the rise in Agricultural incomes was 11 per 
cent,, but (u) the rise in prices on the basis of the 
Atkinson’s Index No. for silver prices was 31 per 
•oent., while (,&) on the basis of the weighted 
arithmetic average of index number of food 
■grains and that of imported articles (Variai/o/z.'-' 
■in India Price Levels from 1862 to 1912, p. 16), 
weights being 5 and 1 respectively, the rise 
■during these twenty years alone amounted to 
76 per cent. The conclusion is inevitable that 
the purchasing power of the community did 
decrease either by 15 or 37 per cent, during . the 
^me period, in spite of the rise in money 
incomes. 

VAI^UE; of INDIAN FARM PRODUCE IN 1911. 

Preliminary remarks —We have endeavouretl t-^) 
calculate the total value of the farm products raised 
in the whole of India indiuling Burma in the year 
1911-12. For this purpose, the yields of the jjrhtci- 
pal crops as given in the estimates of Area and Yiisltl 
of Principal Crops in India, 1914-15 have been adopt 
ed. This report contains the outturns of rice, 
wheat, raw sugar, tea, cotton, jute, linseed, rape and 
mustard, sesamum, groundnut, indigo, barhjy, jwar, 
bajra, maize and gram. 

Their Prices for the year have been taken from i htt 
report on Prices and Wages in India, 1917. The prices 
of the first eleven * articles are wholcaale e.vp*)rt 
prices at Calcu tta, whileexport prices of the latter five 

® following table is the average oFjiUy,' and 

prices of 1911 awd 1912 respectively* ^ 
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beiQf^ not available £or that city, tlicir wholesale 
pric^ have been taken as rnling at Delhi, The 
whole process stands thus:— 


Wholesah K.i‘pot'1 f‘t'icei< in /9tl-PJ. 


Rs. 

a. 

p. 


1. Kico 4 

i 

9 per tnatmd .•.111 

1:» 10 per ton 

2. Wheat H 

6 

0 „ 

117 

;i. Binrar 31 

0 

0 per candy 13M 
of .500 lbs. 

Ml 

•1. Tea 0 

7 

7 per II). 

« w* « • 

.5. Cotton 2SH{) 

0 per candy l OJ 
of 734 lifr. 

15 0 |)er bale 

<}. -lute .50 

•1 

0 per hale of 100 11 

)S, 

7. iAnsticd H 

M 

0 per uiauii'l 241 

9 7 per ton 

.S. RupeantlG 

4 

0 170 

H 

mustard. 

1), Sesamum 0 

H 

0 |[>cr iniuuKi 1)<! 

1.7 

10. <i round" .5 

0 

0 „ 1.10 

X 0 

nut 

11. Ittdigft 140 0 

U per lUJitiiHi \iW 

14 1 


W'hnfesn/e /V/Ve.v-, 

Its. 


la. Barley 2*51» 
Hi. dawar 2'BOli 
14. Bajra 3‘03{> 
1.5. Maize S-S-K 
lt5. Grwn ‘i-257 


Owe mauntl« 8 s's 86 lbs j one l<»n 3 niiiun<l*"*9a4oli>*" 
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PRINCIPLES OP ESTIMATION. 

The estimates for cotton, wheats and )v>te x*elate 
to aK tracts of India where these crops are grown 
to any extent, excluding certain unimportant 
outlying tracts, such as Baluchistan, Kashmir, 
Nepal and Sikkim. For other crops, (up to I6th 
item) however, the estimates, though relating to 
all the British provinces where they are grown to 
any considerable extent (excepting Burma in the 
case of sesamum), still exclude the Native states, 
except those in the Bombay Presidency and the 
states of Hydrabad and Baroda in certain cases. 
The yields of crops referred to in items 17 to 20 
are approximate estimates for the whole of India. 
The Decennial Report on the Moral and Material 
Progress of India, 1911-12 gives the territorial 
distribution of the principal crops in 1911-12 for 
British India. Wc have adopted the following 
figures for the succeeding four items :— 

British India. India. 

(Ah given in Repoi’t). (Ah adopted). 

Acres. Acrt:.s. 

1 Coffee ... 95,01)0 220,000 

2 Other fibres ... <>80,000 9<M),000 

5 Other food grms, 5.%80H,000 40,<M)0,000 

ragi and pulses. 

4 Sundries ... 15,(J-2G,000 20,000,000 

(cotton-seed not ((Mxtton-secd in- 
included). eluded). 

X M, and M. Pr»g. Report, ?. 277, To the area sf>wa in h, 1 
and Mysore, 18,400 acres have been a<idc(l for Travancctfc* 
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The yield and price o£ coffee have been taken as 
■■equivalent to those of tea, of other fibres equivalent 
sto jute, of food grains and pulses' ©(ual to gram and 
■of sundries equivalent to wheat. 

OUrPUT OF FARM PRODUCTS IN 1912. 


Jn thousand. Value in Es. 


1 

Rice 

... 28,485 

tons 

3,330,382,507 

2 

Wheat 

... 9,925-5 


920,238,925 

3 

Sugar 

... 2451-1 

51 

310,419,279 

4 

Tea 

...268,602-7 

lbs. 

127,306,488 

5 

Cotton 

... 3,288 

bales 

483,339,795 

•6 

Jute 

... 8,234-7 


413,791,940 

7 

Linseed 

644-9 

tons 

155,806,993 

8 

Rape 

... 1,325-7 


225,455,512 

9 

Sesamum 

397-6 

55 

70,395,200 

10 

Gi’undnut 

605-7 

5 j 

82,678,050 

11 

Indigo 

47-7 


9,089,750 

12 

Barley 

975 

95 

68,920,250 

13 

Jawar 

- 2,459 

59 

■187,703,666 

14 

Bajra 

... 1,158 

55 

96,190,428 

15 

Maize 

... 1,893 

95 

11,895,000 

16 

Grram 

... 4,356 

95 

268,725,996 


2 More than ^th added. 

3 A little less than J-th added (4) Jth added, the rest for cotton¬ 
seed. 

5 The sundries include condiments and spices, tobacco, cin¬ 
chona, oichards and garden produce, and other ver}^ minor crops. 
Although high priced articles are included in this item, yet very 
cheap fodder crops and low-priced food or non-food crops also fall 
under this head. Their yields have not been found out by us in 
any Report for that year, hence their total production has been 
taken as equal to that of wheat. 
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VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

Value of these 16 items ... = Rs. 7,908,097,770' 

of this value added to complete the estimates 

for the whole of India ••• 790,H()9,<78 

.‘.Value of Principal crops as 8,698,907,557 

17. Coflfee ... 48,742,515 

18. Other fibres ... 125,398,05^ 

19. Other food gi*ains and pulses... 657,237,89o 

20. Sundries ... 613,492,610 

Total for these four as 1,434,865,058 

Value of All Farm Products for the whole of India 

= 10,143,772,615 liupees. 

But the value of the first eleven articles were 
calcidated on the basis of the average vvholesalf 
export prices prevailing at Calcutta, of the succeed¬ 
ing five on the wholesale prices ruling at lielhi, 
while of the remaning foiir items on the basis of 
both. It is no secret that export prices at Ualcuttia 
are very high as compai-efl with prices i-eceived by 
agriculturists; 'c large reduction ought, thcrcjfurc, to lat 
made for the diftei*oncc between the Cahiutta luarkel 
and Village prices. Hence these Culcuthi prie<» can 
be taken as 25 per cent, higher than those pocketed 
by Villagers. The Delhi wholesale prices may 
geuci'ally be considered us 15 per cent, higher than 
Village prices. Moreover, articles are not of the 
same quality. Prices of superior kinds are general¬ 
ly quoted, but those of middling and inferior 
grades are ignored. If we too should disrei^rd a large 
reduction in the above estimate on this score, and 
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deduct only 15 jier cent, to arrive at an apjn'oxi- 
rnately correct estimate of the gross value n£ the 
Indian farming }>roducc;, we get tin- following 
interesting results:— 

Ra. 

Gross value of Farmin}<; 

Produce ••• 1 0,1 4 3,772,6 lo. 

I 5 per cent. Deduction 1 ,o21, 460 , 892 , 

Real value ... ti,622,3o6,723 

VALUE OF srFFLKMKNTAKY I'RODUCK. 

The above Gsstimate, does not of courhe cdrajirc- 
hend the whole of the produce of the. rural i»opulu- 
tion. Straw, hay, fish, eggs, pouliry, c-attle, inHk, 
liides, horses, dairy :md forest produce Ixlng 
evaluated would add enormously to the ineom<‘H 
of the rural populntitm. Mr. Cunningham wouhl 
likf to make, an adtiition of omothird of the valu( 
of gross agricnlturul produce ffu* the annual valut 
of the stock, d;iiry and forest pro<iuc«>. .Mr. 
Muihull has adttpied one-fourth of the value <d 
the agricultural outturn as the vjiluc of animal 
products. Wt> accepted the last esiuuate. in (*ur 
jirt*e<*ding ealculations and tlu’ same would be 
I lone her<?. 

Adding the value of the aupphimentary prodn<-e 
which has Ixien taken us }t!» of the value of farm 
prtjthiet.s, wo. will have the total gross income of the 
agricultural community, ft will tlioreft>re amount t.o 

R«. 

Farming Preduie n* ... 8,622,306,7 23 

Supplamantary *• 2 , 155 , 576 , 68 !, 

Total Agricultural „ ... lo, 777,883, 4o4. 
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PRODUCT PER HEAD-VAEUE. 

ft is perfectly evident from what has been writ¬ 
ten before (P.135) that nine-tenth oftbe rural and not 
of agricultural population alone, must have shared that 
produce. The former being 90 per cent, of the 
total population comprised 285*5 million persons.' 
Hence 9/lOth of these amount to 256’95 million 
souls. It appears, therefore, that without exclu<i- 
ing any item of the tremendous money cost of pi’o- 
duction incurred in raising that agricultural produce 
worth 10.777*88 million rupees, the Gi’oss 
Annual income per head of the 256*95 million 
persons dependent on agricultui’e in India was 
Rs. 42, The value of all agricultural products, 
is approimately 10,777'H million rupees, and the ratio 
of gross product to net produce is as already shown, 
about 100: 50 or 100 : 40. Hence the net- income 
per head from all sources comes up to 

(1) Es. 21 or 

(2) Rs. 16-8. as. 

Supposing that truth lies between these two 
higliest and lowest limits, we see that 

iin 1911 the average annual Ineome of 257 miilhn 
persona was not abovo nioeteen rupees. 

RIHE IN MONEY INCOM K. 

It should be remembered' that Lord Curiton’s 
exaggerated estimate gave an average income of 
Ks. 20 per head, while our tMima tlvde shows the 
mean income per head in 1911 at Rs. 21. Taking 
Rs. 19 as the true average in 1900, we see that the 
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average earning lias remained stationary even uTtor 
the lapse o£ eleven years. 

The money income o£ the agricultui’al people has 
not decreased as compared with 1900, while it Inis 
surely advanced in comparison with that o£ 1891. 

In other words, measui’ed in terras of money the 
average annual income per head of agricultural classes 
has risen by Rs, 2 or 11 jicr cent <hiring tliO'^e 
twenty years. 


VARIATION IN PURCHASINO POWI<;r. 

Looking at the surface it seems to be a sati-'l'iie- 
tory advance in a stagnant country like India. l>u< 
the vital problem lies beneath the surface. Kii}»"<>s 
and pounds are not to lie consumed by the agricultural 
population.'^ Money is only a medium of excbaugi* 
and as such we havi; to examine its purclnisiug 
power in the two years, 1891 and 15)11, 'I'his 
valuation will be iipparent from the index iiuin- 
hers of wholesale rupee prices o£ several group*? of 
ax'ticles. 

TAHI4C 1 {a) 


Year Cereals l•’uls<)s Sugars 


1891 99 109 100 

1911-12 148 141 111. 


Other ar- Oil 

tides of seeds, 

food. 

97 9H 

18() !,%■ 


('ottun. 

01 

lou 


TABLli II 

Other Haw and Manufactured ArtiiskiS. 

1891 ... 98 

J 91,1-12 1.82 

(aj inquiry inU> the Rise of Prices, Vol. H, I’. 51. 
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Taking averages of the six groups of Table 1 
in both the years we arrive at 98 and 139. 

Finding out a weighted arithmetic average of 
these averages, when the weights for I and II are 5' 
and 1 respectively, we arrive at 98 and 138 as the’ 
index numbers for the years, 1891 and 1911. 

The net result is that prices in 1911 were 4 1 per¬ 
cent, higher than in 1891, but the money income 
of the agriculturists rose by 11 per cent, during the 
same period. Hence they ought to be very much worse 
off in the year 1911 as compared with 1891. 


POVEETY perpetuated. 

The following statement would visualize the 
results ;— 


1891 

1900 

191 M2 

Index No. of incomes-—100 

112 

112 

„ of prices—100 

124 

141 

„ of purchasing 



power—100 

91 

80 


It other words, a rise in the money income of 
the agricultural community can not be a sure index 
of their growing prosperity. When we look at. 
the rise in prices during these twenty years from 
1891 to 1911, we find that there have l>ee«i 
phenomena 1 variations for the worse, so far us the 
great mass of the community is concerned. A ris(t 
in prices of 24 per cent, in 1900 and 41 per (jcnt. 
1911-12 means a very much reduced purchusing 
power of the rupee. The advance in the money 
income has not kept pace with the rapid rise in prices. 
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but has lagged very mudi behind. Hencti ila; ii*‘i 
result is the deepening i>ovcrty., helpIerisnCHS and 
resourcelessness o£ tin* people. 257 crorcs nf people 
whose average money income did incmise by 11 
per cent, during these'twenty years, find 
the masters of lesser articles than tliey ennld 
command in the year IKfil. They could commancl !> 
per cent, less commodities in lUOO and 20 per emit, 
less in 1911-12 compared with Ihhl. 

Irt this improvement or impoverishment, prn«- 
perity or poverty, development or tiegriidiition ? 
U there any iota of doubt loft now that, the pe¬ 
rennial poverty of India is iHiing fiorpetiially jh- 
rpetiiated? In the light of these figures ean li**rd 
Cursion, or atiytni© of His .Vlujcsty’s Satraps in this 
ijountry doclart! tluit ‘it is not a stationary, a retro- 
gracle, a down trodden, or an impoverisherl India 
that r have Iteon governing fur the. past five stid 
half years’? Tlis Lordship does confess that 

‘Poi^erty then As /« nf>uii»hnaf.'‘ 

There ie enough, end fer more than enough. 
There is e greet deal more then any one ol us etn 
contemplate with equanimity or satlslactlon. There 
Is, Uod knows, enough of poverty and aflUction In 
India,’ but he does not believe 
that tin: imoplc arc getting jioorcr ; on the contrary 
he hohls that they ans making slow hut sun- 
advances. But w« hope that Ilia Lor^hip, being 
not impervious to the evidence of fwte, can not 
now decline to be convinced that the poverty ol 
the peasant is not only being perjietiiated but 
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deepened forthwith, because his ealrninga are not 
keeping pace with,the rise irf prices, 

Mr. Dutta’s Enquiry Into Agricultural Incomes. 

But the results o£ Mr. K. L. Dutt’s enquiry, al¬ 
though they go a large way to confirm what we have 
written, do not fully coincide with our conclusions : 
He his followed a different method in finding out 
the growth or othermse of the agricultural income 
in India. 

In constructing inde-K numbers of agricultural income the 
following procedure has been followed: The 
Hov- index first step has been to estimate the .surplus 
numbers of quantity of food grains which the agriculturists 
have sale.To estimate this surplus, imports 

been con- of foodgrains have been added to and exports 
stiuc ted. deducted from the total production, the re.sult 
being the net availabe supply; and two- 
thiids of this quantity have been held as consumed, 
by the agriculturists themselves. The surplus available 
for sale has been taken as the total production less 
the quantity consumed by the cultivators. It is the 
income from the sale proceeds of this surplus grain 
as well as the sale proceeds of other crops, jute, cotton, 
oilseeds, sugar, tobacco, etc., practically the whole of 
which is sold by them, that generally enables ' the 
cultivators to meet their obligations in the way of rent,, 
interest cn debt, etc., and to purchase the other necessaries 
of life. The income of the agriculturist depends, therefore, 
on the quantity of surplus foodgrains and on that of other 
crops and their price. 

In considering the relative material condition of the 
community in each province, it is necessary to obtain a 
measure of the changes in the income per head of popula¬ 
tion in that community in the several provinces. It ha.s 
already been explained that the distribution of the popula - 
tion by occupation is not quite reliable; index numbers of 
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the income per head of agricultural population has, therefore 
fjeen calculated on the assumption that the agricaltural 
population has increased at the same rate as j>opulation as 
a whole. 

The following table compares in index numbers, 
the total agricultural income, the average income jier head 
of the agricultural population and the retail prices of tht 
commodities which the agriculturist ordinarily purchases. 
For the present purpose, index nmnixrs of wholesale 
prices of cotton manufactures at the nearest port from 
which the province or circle generally nbtaitis its supidy 
has been taken in constructing index numliers of prices oi 
comtuodities purchased by the cultivators, as statistics of 
prices of this class of commmlities, wholesale or retail, couhi 
notbeobtained for the ericies other Iban sea jajrt';- (IM.'iS; 

Ffotn an examination of the alxjve table it will Iw 
seen that in Assam the rise in the agricultura! 
AKricuiUHal- ’mcojue has througbont the periml been more 
^'^**'** '** *‘’**®^* living, imlicating that 

" ' the material condition of the agrienUuriats has 

lx:eu improved by the rise of prices, i In the Provincts of 
Bengal and Bihar however, the rise in the cost of living has 
been all along mote than the rise in the ngricnltuml income, 
showing that the cultivators in these purls have been 
adversely affected by high iirices: this, huwcvei, is not 
true for all parts of lltcse provittces-^spccinlly of Northern 
and Kestern Uengal~where the cultivators huve olitained 
vei V large profits on jute and au* sulwtanlially better oft 
than bef<*re. The flourishiitg condition of these we!l*to*do 
tracts is not clear from the figures in cunewtuebee of their 
combination with the poorer areas of Bihar and Cbota Nag¬ 
pur. the agricultural popntatioii ol which are In more or less 
depirHabU* condition. In Bundelkhand also, the cost of 
lin ing for the agriculturist has throughout the perirwl risen 
more than his income. In the other parts of United Pro¬ 
vinces the agricnlturiat fared badly in the ijuinifucnnin 
IH*).')-*aad lyuu—-04, but In the quinquennium Pni.')— 
uu—the {wriod of high prices—hia condition has tmtnoved. 
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the rise in his income having overtaken or rather exceeded 
the rise in the cost of living. In the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Provinces, the agriculturist suffered in the 
quinquennium 1895—99, but in the next quinquennium his 
condition imprbred. In the quinquennium 1905—09 there 
was further and considerable improvement in his condtion. 
In Sind, the agriculturist’s material condition deteriorated- 
until the quinquennium 1900—04, after which his income 
by far exceeded the cost of living. In the other parts of the 
Bombay Presidency also, the condition of the agricultrists 
was worse up to 1904 than in the basic period. In the 
quinquennium 1905—09 however, his conditon improved, 
but not to the extent as in Sind. In Berar and the Central 
Provinces, the cultivators were adversely affected only in 
the quinquennium 1895—99, but since then their condition 
has remaikably improved. Throughout the period under 
investigation cultivators in the Madras Presidency have consi¬ 
derably benefited by the rise of prices.” 

CRITICISM OF Mr. DUTTA’S RESULTS. 

His conclusions are highly vitiated by the two 
large assumptions made by him. He has taken 
for granted that the agricultural population has 
increased at the same rate as population as a whole. 
We have seen in Chapter II that in no province 
of India such a thing has happened. Everywhere 
the agricultural population has grown more than the 
total population. Tables 12 and 13 of Chapter II 
.are more than sufficient to upset the validity of 
his conclusions. Need we see that he has trampled 
upon the whole evidence of census statistics and 
ignored his own conclusion stated on page 85 supra. 
His second assumption is no less strange. The whole 
produce of cotton, jute, oilseeds, sugar, tobacco, 
etc., is according to him, practically sold by the 
agriculturists. Nothing can be more gratuitous 

11 
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than this assumption. It passes our comprehen¬ 
sion that such an assumption could ever be made 
by a gentleman o£ Mr. Dutta’s wide experience., 
How can it be possible that fouivfifths of the inhabi¬ 
tants of this country who raise such necessaries 
of daily life as cotton, tobacco and sugar from their 
lands and yet they sell them all to the non-agricul- 
tural classes or to the foreigner and keep nothing 
of these articles of utmost necessity with them¬ 
selves? 

If the results of Mr. Dutta were consequently 
to be corrected in the light of the preceding criti¬ 
cism, the condition of the agricultural community 
taken m mass will not be inspiriting. Our results 
though arrived at without any pretence to accuracy,, 
faithfully depict the deplorable condition of the- 
rural community that is falling more and more upon, 
land which is being steadily exhausted. If -our 
calculations are approximately correct, then it is 
more than obvious that the mass of the population 
has not sufficient means to support a healthy exis¬ 
tence, that pauperisation and impoverishment have 
come to stay with the people, and that India is on 
the high road to Bankruptcy and Euin. 

POVERTY UNVEIEED. 

We have seen that the average annual income 
of the agricultural community in 1911 was Rs. 19. 
It means that 

The lacome Per Diem Per Head ot 357 Million 
Indian Agriculturists 

Was Ten Pies, or 
d§ Parthiugs!! 
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Mind reader! it is but an average. Only a 
few million persons must be engrossing and appro¬ 
priating a comparatively large portion of the 
annual produce, while the countless masses must, of 
necessity, be getting less than ten pies a day ! 

And yet India seems to be happy, prosperous, 
contented, and progressive to our bureaucracy ! 

257 Millions of men, women and children have 
6 ^ farthings a day to satisfy the innumerable 

wants of human existence. All the physical, men¬ 
tal, moral, religious, social, and political wants of 
25i crores of people have to be fulfilled with 
. -|"th part of a penny a day! 

Ilut let us see what does an income ofi penny 

a day or 19 Rs. a year mean ? Let us calculate 
how much wheat, rice, or inferior grains such as 
barley, jwax‘, bajra, maize and gram an Indian 
could buy with his 6 |- farthings in the year, 1911 ? 

Wi‘ know the wholesale prices of these food grains 
in that year (P. 147). We will deduct 15 per cent, 
from these in order to reach the prices at which a 
member of the agricultural class could buy his food 
grains in his own village. 

Even with this necessary correction we find 

that the daily income of-| penny per head could buy 
15 chhataks of inferior grains 

11 ^ „ wheat and 


9^ 


rice! 
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Every man and woman could get grain just 
sufficient for his daily bread but none of the other 
articles of food, no shelter, no light, no clothing, 
no comfort, no luxury and in fact, none of the 
primitive wants of the human animal even except 
brciid. Either he must fill his belly with coarse 
grains, and go without ghee, oil, spices, vegetables, 
eggs, meat, tea, drink, remain without hous<* and 
raiment, without religion and culture, without 
fulfilling any duties towards the family, the tribe, 
the village, the country and the state ; or if 
he were foolish enough to buy some of these 
things, he must go without food. These |)ersons 
must, in the words of Mr. Howntree, ‘ never spend 
a penny on railway fare or omnibus; they 
must never }mrchasc* a half»|)enny newspaper or 
mend a penny to buy a ticket for a popular concert. 
They must write no letters to Jihsent children, for 
they cannot afford the postiige, Tln’j must never 
contribute anything to tlie church or chajiel, or give 
any help to a neighbour which coats tliem money. 
They cannot save nor cun they Join sick club or 
trade union, Iwcausc they cannot pay the necessary 
subscription. The children must have no pocket 
money for dolls, marbles, or sweets. The father 
must smoke no tobacco and drink no beer...should 
a child fall ill, it must be attended by the parish 
doctor; should it die, it must be buried by the parish. 
Finally, the wage earner must never be absent from 
his work for a single day,” 

Thus according to Mr. Howntree some seven 
and*arhal£ millions of people in England are living 
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below the poverty line, in a state which “ does not 
allow o£ anything but the primitive wants o£ the 
human animal-food, shelter, light and warm cloth¬ 
ing.” But what about India ? 257 millions 

have an average income of 6 -§ farthings a day! 

Supposing that 57 millions are above that aver¬ 
age, even then we have got 200 millions earning 

less than 6~ farthings per diem!! Thus millions 

upon millions have to support themselves on less 
than a penny a day! 261 crores of men, women 

and children can get nothing but the coarsest bread. 
They cannot buy any clothing, cannot provide 
themselves with any house that costs them any 
money or with any other primary necessity of life ! 
Tf they buy as they really do because living in society 
man can never live without those minimum necessi¬ 
ties that society has sanctioned for its various 
(dements—these poor souls can never have enough 
to eat. Thus they are starved in body and soul. 
They are underfed, underclothed and underhoused. 
Living in such an abject want they deteriorate in 
body and are ever a prey to innumerable diseases 
of body and mind. Destitution, depression, de¬ 
jection, degradation, disease, deterioration, suffering, 
starvation and sorrow are indelibly written in 
letters bold and black on their faces. 

INDIAN STARVATION. 

Nothing is being written here in a vein of pessi¬ 
mism and exaggeration. These things have been 
frankly confessed in official publications. Thus 
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even Sir "William Hunter, K. C. S. I., the well- 
known Historian of India said in 1880 that 
‘40,000,000 of Indians went through life on insuffi¬ 
cient food.’ This according to Mr. J. D. Rees, 
the well-known Parliamentary bureaucrat, is a 
dogmatic assertion and utterly unsupported, 
and therefore mischievous, statement. But what 
would he say to Sir Charles Elliot’s estimate 
that ‘one half of the agricultural population never 
satisfied hunger fully from one year’s end to an¬ 
other?’ * How does Mr. Rees relish the remarks 
of Mr. Macdonald 1 

“Prom thirty to fifty million families (*.«., fi’om 
150 to 250 million persons) live in India on an income 
which does not exceed 3 ^d. per day. In-July, 1900, 
according to the Imperial Gazetteer^ famine relief 
was administered daily to 6,500,000 persons. The 
poverty of India is not an opinion, it is a fact. At 
the best of times the cultivator has a millstone of 
debt around his neck.” 

Has Ml’. Rees paid attention to the following words 
of his parliamentary mlleague ? 

“ For days and days one gops tiirough the 
land and sees nothing but thin bodies toiling, toiling, 
toiling, trudging, trudging, trudging,; or pinched 
bodies worshipping, worshipping, worshipping with 
a sadness -that one sees in no other temples, 

India is the home of the poverty-aftricken.” The 
Awakening' of India, P. 93. 


* Quoted from J* E. Ma<idonakr» Awakening of Indiai P. 102. 
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Mr. R. C. Datt’s remark that ‘ The poverty of 
the Indian population is unparalleled in any civilized 
country 

is again a sweeping statement according to Mr. Rees 
but has he any authentic evidence to contradict 
the views of his brother Englishmen 1 

“ The Qovernment assessouent does not leave 
"enough food to the cultivator to supoort himself and 
ills family throughout the year.'- Sir miiarn Hunter 
hi the Viceroy's touncil^ 1883. 

(1) “There is no more pathetic figure in the 
British Empire than the Indian peasant. His masters 
have ever been unjust to him. He is ground until 
everything has been expressed, except the marrow of 
his bones.” Mr. Herbert Compton in Indian Life. 

1904. ’ 

SIR JAMES CAIRD ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE CUIvTIVATINO CLASSES. 

(2) Three-fom-th of the cultivators have no 
capital. In a good, year they have enough for their 
simple wants ; in a year of abundance they barter 
•something to apply in reduction of their debt; 
in an unfavourable year they live very poorly, and 
partly by help of their credit; in a year of famine 
that is withdrawn, an they have no means left of 
employing labour, and the poorest of them and 
their latourers are equally destitute.” 

Sir H. J. S. Cotton, K. C. S. I., has, admirably 
summed up the bitter controversy on Indian poverty 
in his ‘ New India,’ P. 95 in these words:— 

(i) The Causes of Present Discontents in India by Mr O’Donnell, 
(a) “ India ”, the land and the people," Pp. 213 — 213 . 
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But all this Is not inconsistent with the 
srrowin? poverty of the people to which the- 
nnanlmons testlmcny of Indian ohservers 
hears witness. This has been the theme of 
every National and Provincial Congr i^ess for 
the past nineteen years. It is supported hy 
the evidence of Indian merchants and tra¬ 
ders who are convinced from their business 
experience that the struggle for existence is 
greater than it was before Official opinion 
admits this in regard to artisans, but denies 
it in respect of the great mass of the popula¬ 
tion, the agricultural classes. The official' 
verdict affirms that the material prosperity 
of the people generally has improved. This 
verdict is directly opposed to educated Indian 
opinion, and a battle royal rages between the 
contending camps. In any case, there is no 
g,nestion that the people of India are miserably 
poor, They ax e absolutely and relatively poor. 

The Increasing poverty of India Is due 
to nmany causes, but primarily I trace it 
to the decay of handicrafts and the sub¬ 
stitution of foreign for home manufac¬ 
tures. It is due also to the extension of 
agriculture Every exertion Is made to 
augment the area under cultivation with 
staple crops, and the increase in the 
amount of agricultural produce exported 
is pointed to as irrefragable proof of 
increased national prosperity. It is a 
proof of the reverse. 
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I A general aurvey of tbe Empire led Sir Robert Giffen,. 
the most distinguished statistician who was neither a senti¬ 
mentalist nor a detractor of British rule in India, in his 
address to the British Association in 1903, to consider 

How vast must be tbe economic gulf separating 
the people of the United Kingdom and the 5 elf-govern> 
ing colonies from India and like parts of the Empire 
occupied by subject races, when we find that forty- 
two millions of people in the United Kingdom consume 
in food and drink alone an amount equal to the whole 
income of three huudred millions of people in India/’ 

O’DONNEEL ON PERENNIAL POVERTY, 

“ The number of human beings who subsist in a 
perennial hunger, usually on one meal a day, was 
estimated a few years ago by the Pioneer at one 
hundred millions. 

India is rapidly becoming a land steeped in¬ 
perennial poverty. The evil is fortunately at pre¬ 
sent confined in its worst form to Southern and 
Central India, to Bombay, Madras and the Central 
Provinces, But the pressure of the land revenue is 
severe in the North-Western Provinces, in Oudh, and 
in the Punjab. There are not wanting, however, 
many signs that impoverishment, pauperisation in 
fact, has made much progress.” 

Mr. REES erring INTO TRUTH. 

Let these evidences alone. The reader will be 
startled to see how Mr. Rees himself has erred 
into truth on this point, 

‘A coolie on an Indian Railway, for example, 
will get probably 3d. a day himself, while his 
wife and family will earn 2d. and a penny a day 
is more than enough to maintain each indioidual 
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member of the average family of five persons. The 
coolie pays nothing for rent and fuel, and very little 
for boots and clothes, and his penny for the food 
he wants goes at least as far as I 5 . a day for the 
British workman’s tea, bacon, meat, bread, etc.’" 

The unbiased reader in going through the above 
passage must have realised the heartlessness, 
poignancy, oalousness and grim satisfaction with 
which Mr. Rees has descrilaed the condition of a 
■ coolie family. Such a family spends very little 
for boots and clothes, i.e.^ the whole family of five 
souls goes without boots and clothes, or remains 
na,ked through winter and summer and rains 
alike. Then a penny of the coolie goes at least 
as far as I 5 . a day for the British workman. 

There could be nothing preposterous than 
this. A coolie living in a town or in its neigh¬ 
bourhood and buying articles at a retail shop 
can never get more than 1| lbs. of inferior grains, 
li lbs. of flour or 1 lb. of rice. These are hardly 
sufficient to keep this body and soul together. 
Mr. Rees has allowed tea, sugar, bacon, mmt and' 

• etc, Le., beer, coffee, sauces, and vegetables, boots 
and warm clothing to his English workman, but 
he has allowed nothing but course bread to an Indian 
labourer and yet he poses to be a friend of India ! 


Mr, C. J. O’Donnell M. P., in the Causes of Present Disoxn 
f^ots in India, P. 105. 

Real India, P. 316, italics are /lurs. 
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* Can any honesfc gentleman aver that any of 
the things allowed to an Englishman can ever 
m India be had with an income of penny a day 
per head ? 

If not, how does an army of 50 million labour¬ 
ers or 257 million agriculturists live in India ? 

Dear Mr. Rees! allow the curtains of casuist¬ 
ry, sophistry and -sycophancy, of convential lies 
and parliamentary prevarications to rise, allow the 
virtual vision of Real India to come before your 
eyes, yes, the real view of India—-your mother 
for thirty years-—as she lives, breathes and has 
her being in her villages and labourers’ cottages. 

See how her sons seem poverty-stricken, how 
want abounds, how millions live on one coarse 
meal a day, how thousands can eat food once in 
two or three days, how thousands have to starve, 
how millions die for lack of food and medicine ! 

See an army of about 50 million men, women 
and children with battered bodies, shattered 
health and tattered clothes, uncultured souls and 
untutored minds, weary and care-worn, toiling, 
tramping, trudging and marching along the dark 
and dreary road to ruin and bankruptcy! If 
you have seen this army, then let us part. Fare¬ 
well ! 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PROSTRATE PUNJAB. 

When a student o£ political economy studie.s 
the economic condition of India in the light of pre¬ 
ceding facts and figures, he finds himself face to 
face with important problems crying out for imme¬ 
diate solution. Yet he cannot but be shocked at 
the apathy, indifference and grave-like silence with 
which the Indian peoples have been looking on 
thena vuthout realising their supreme importance. 
He sees that the inhabitants of this vast peninsula 
have been letting economic forces run their tortu¬ 
ous course with the one thought that Providence 
will in all probability step in at last to mend and 
mould things in the best manner possible. 

Such an irrational and stoic indifference of the 
people on one side and on the other the state policy 
of invertibrate drift based on the accursed doctrines 
of Laissez-faire and 

Queita non movere 

(Let sleeping dogs lie) have more than paralys¬ 
ed the economic development of this country. We 
have briefly indicated that industrial stagnation and 
progressive ruralization are not limited* to airy 
one portion of this British Empire. They are as 
extensive as the country itself. But the vastness 
and diversity of the varying phenomena have rather 
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blurred the picture. The real nature o£ these 
saddening variations in the complicated structure of 
the Indian economic organism can only be disclosed 
by a special study and delineation of the transition 
in each part separately. In this chapter we have en¬ 
deavoured to bring out the principal facts bearing 
on the economic transformation of the so-call^ 
Prosperous Punjab—the province of peasant pro¬ 
prietors. 

We have extracted from the Punjab Census 
Reports the following figures relating to_ the per¬ 
centage increase .in provincial as well as in agricul¬ 
tural population• 

TABLE L 

PROGREJSS OF PROVINCIAI* AND AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL POPULATIONS COMPARED. 


1H81—1891- 


Percent. 
I ncreasc 
in popu-| 
lation. 

1 


10*7 


Percent. 
Increasej 
in agri-j 
cultural 
pop. 


1891—1901. 


1901—1911. 


Percent. 
Increase! 
in popu¬ 
lation. 


Percent.! 

Increase! 


Percent.! 

Decrease] 


12 


in agn- in popu-j 


cultural 

pop 


7-26 


_ i- 

AppaX' 
ently 6*4| 
Really 
10*8 


lation. 


Percent. 
Increase 
in agri¬ 
cultural 

m.: , 


-1-7 


2-5 
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The foregoing figures prove that there has been 
a proportionally greater increase in the agricultural 
classes than in the total population, that while the 
rate of increase in the population of the province was 
10’7, 7'26 and 2 per cent., the cultivating classes in¬ 
creased by 12, 10*8 and 2‘5 percent, at each succeed¬ 
ing Census, that is, the people goaded by some 
extreme necessity have migrated more and more to 
agricultoe during the thirty years under review. 
In column 4 we see that the rate of increase in the 
agricultural population is given as G'4, but the virtual 
rate was 10*8 per cent, as will be seen from the 
following words of the Census Report, 1901, Part I,, 
page 360; 

“ Agriculture alone shows a slightly higher in¬ 
crease of 6*4 per cent., but the increase would have 
been greater had not ‘agricultural labourers’ de¬ 
creased considerably, for taking land-ownera and 
tenants alone, we have now 14,770,000 souls, in¬ 
cluding dependants, as against 113,330,000 in 1891, 
an increase of 10'8 per cent, in these two occupations. 
This increase is significant of the development of 
canals and the colonization of uncultivated tracts in 
the past decade.”' 

proportionaIvIvY progressive increase of 
agricultural population. 

In the Decenfiial Report on the Material Pro¬ 
gress of the Punjab, 1881—1891, page 1, we read 
“ The proportion borne by agricultural and pastoral 
classes to the total population according to the 
Census of 1880-1881 was 53'6 per cent. In the 
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Census ol! 1H91 the figiu’es for these classes are 
.')4-1 })cr cent.” Then in the Census Report, 1901, 
Part I, page 314, we see that 58‘05 per cent, of the 
Kitiil ])opulation were engaged in pasture and 
gricnlture, but lo ! the next decade, again tells the 
uittc sorry tale of the constantly increasing Rura- 
iziition of the Province, for pasture and agricul¬ 
ture claim GO per cent, of the people in their folds! 

in brief, the last four censuses reveal an inevita¬ 
ble tendency tor migration to the land which is 
nf>w more than ever subject to the law of diminishing 
returns, and for the desertion of native handicrafts 
and indigenous arts and industries which were handed 
down from father to son, from times immemorial ; 

54‘1, 58 05, 60 per cent' was the proportion 
of the agricultural classes to the then total population 
of the respective censuses of 1881, I89I, I90I and 
19 11. In short, there has been a rise of 6'4 per cent, 
iu the proportional strength of the agricultural com¬ 
munity. Such is the prosperity, progress and econo¬ 
mic development of the Punjab! 

The mme uqiec.t is emphasized by the follow¬ 
ing tablo of the Punctiomil Distribution of population 
<i«iriiig tho last three decades .— 
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TABLE II. 


‘Siz; 

Occupation. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 






\ ^ 

Government ... 

2-4 

2*1 

1*7 

2 

Professions ... 

3-2 

2*21 

2*5 

?, 

Agriculture ... 

58*5 
really 54*1 

58*05 

(10*1 

4 ! 

Artisans 

21*7 

19*37 ! 

20:4 

5 1 

Commerce 

3*3 

4*54 : 

9*5 

« 1 

Personal 

6*4 

6*88 I 
3*56 j 


r i 

Unskilled ) 

4*6 

3*29 

■24 

8 j 

Independent j 

..! 

1 

1 

100 

100 

100 


Native manufactures have constantly been 
pushed out and cruelly ruined by the relentless 
competition of cheap and showy foreign goods, 
hence many industries are every day becoming 
decadent, while their place is not being taken up 
by mechanical industries. It is evident, there¬ 
fore that the Punjabis like their brethren in other 
Provinces are fast booming a nation of agricultu¬ 
rists. and of distributors or suppliers of Western 
commodities and that tihey are losing their position 
in professions, liberal arts and State service. 

RESUI.TS OF THF ECONOMIC TRANSITION. 

It appears from the Census figures for 1 <S‘,) 1 
and 1901 that two mUlion people who amounted to 
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fet Gent, of the total population of the Punjab 
were turned within one decade into lower grades 
of labour and some of them must have unforfcu- 
iiately joined the tribes of menials and servants. 
Professor Nilcholson speaking on the criteria of 
the progress of a nation says :— 

‘ ‘One of the decisive marks of economic progress is 
found in the increase of the numbers of the classes with 
higher earnings relatively to those with lower incomes.” 

But alas I in the Punjab, within one decade 
alone, there has be an enormous decrease in the 
numbers of the classes with higher incomes, while 
full two million persons have been undeservedly 
<loomed to lower grades of labour and soma to 
perpetual starvation I Such is the evidence of the 
Economic Retrogression or the Progressional Rura- 
lization of the Province during the last decade of 
the 19th century 1 

Proofs of a similarly disastrous character eau 
be multiplied to an indefinite eictent, but the con¬ 
stant deterioration of the old industries of the 
Punjab and the slow increase of the new mechanical 
industries would be still more visible from the de¬ 
clining urbanization of the province. 


TABLE in. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE PROVINCIAL POPULA- 
TION BETWEEN TOWNS .AND VILLAGES, 


British Territory 

1881 

'1891 

1901 1 

1 1911 

Rural Population 

87-06 

88-43 

1 

88'44 ! 


Urban Population 

.. 1 

|l2'94 

U-S7 

[ j 

j 11-56 ! 

1 " 


12 
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In the census of 1881 the rural population of 
the Punjab was said to amount to 87*06 per cent, 
of the whole, but in the year 1891 it was stated to 
amount to 88*43 per cent.** “ In this way we 
find that the urban population has increased in the 
last decade at the rate of 8*7 per cent., whereas the- 
rest of the population has increased by 11 per cent. 
Contrary therefore to ordinary experience in deve¬ 
loping countries the rural population is here found 
to be increasing faster than the urbanf Indeed, 
as will be seen from the figures below, the rate 
of increase in the smaller towns has been even 
smaller than would appear from wh^t is said, 
above:— 


TABLE IV. 

PERCBNTAGB OF TOTAIv URBAN POPULATION. 

1881 1891 

Towns under 50,000 ... 67*3 59-0 

Towns over 50,000 ' ... ,sa*7 41'0 

That Decline of industries is the cause of this 
lamentable decrease of the Urban population living in. 
towns of less than 50,000 inhabitants has been 
frankly admitted by the Government:— 

“ The d^line of the shawl industry has caused 
a decrease in Nurpur, and the diversion of the 
cotton trade has crippled Firo'/pur Jhirka in Gur- 
gaon.” 


* Material Progress of the Punjab, 1881—1891, pp, 1, 33, 34. 
M. Prog, of the Punjab 1881 -1891, P. 34. 
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REMARKABLE REVELATIONS ON THE 
ECONOMIC CONDITION OF INDIA. 

What follows from the Decennial Report of 
tiie Punjab is applicable to the whole of the 
Cl aintry and deserves to be carefully studied 
‘ It-seems probable that the reason why the rural 
hctfi increased faster than the urban popidation is 
the nature of the trade which has flourislied within 
the last decade. The export of cereals and pulses, 
and more especially of wheat, has increased very 
ffitfiarkably of late years and forms by far the most 
striking feature of the present trade of the country. 
The higher prices involved, by this large export o f 
the food staples of the country have natutaffy 
tended to favour the inci'ease of rural population”. 

TOWNS FROM 1881 TO 1911. 

A comparative statement of the number of 
towns falling in each clans at the four censuses 
remarkably corroborates the incessant tendency of 
urban decadence in the Province;— 

TABLE V. 


i 1/0,000 and over 
fr 5! 1,000 to 1,000,000 
III 10,000 to 500,000 
tv lu.OOO to 20,000 


V 5,000, to 10,000 



99 


97 107 
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The following table is still more telling than 
the pre<ieding one as it fully reveals the declining 
proportion of the urban population in the variotis 
parts of the Province. The figures are taken from 
the Punjab Census Report, 1911, page 17. The 
provincial figures differ a little from those giver 
by us in Table III culled out from the varions 
Government reports; however, the tendency is un 
mistakable. 

TABLE VI. 

DECLINE OF URBAN POPULATION. 



1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

Decrease 

Province 

13 

11 

U 

11 

2 % 

Indo-Gaiigetic Plain 

16 

14 

15 

14 

mV 
- /o 

Himalayan Tract 

4 

4 

4 


1% 

Sub-Himalayan Tract 

10 

9 

9 

9 

l/o 

N. W. Dry Area 

10 

9 

S 

7 



Another proof of a proportionately sinalle 
urbanization is to be seen in the rates of iucreas 
in the nrban and total populations during th( 
period of 30 years from 1881 to 1901. The perio 
is fairly long and representative of circumstance 
conducive to development and decay. For th 
whole province, the rate is about 

13 per cent, for 30 years, but the total populatio 
has increased at the rate of I5. ft per cent, durin. 
the same period. 
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This fact can be presented in greater detail 
in t]ie following table :— 

TABLE VIL 


Year of Census 


uni 

1901 

1891 


Variation per cent, in 


'Total population.: 

i _i 

-1-7 ; 
+ 6-9 I 

' +] 0*0 , 


Urban 

population. 


—1-7 
+ 4-7 
+ 7-4 


Still another evidence is to be found in the 
increase of the number of villages with a con¬ 
comitant decrease in the number of towns as 
shown in Table V. The number of cities and towns 
with inhabitants of 100,000 and over and 10,000 
to 20,000 has remained constant, the second class 
of towns shows a positive decrease of one and the 
third class an increase of one. Curiously enougli 
the total of the first four classes has remained 
stationary, but the fifth class of towns increased 
by 30. 

T'he causes of this urban decline, according to 
the writer of the Census Keport 1911, are to be 
found in the improvement of oommunioationB which 
tend to encourage the opening of local shops, 
thereby reducing the trading population at the 
larger centres, and in the insuiicient industrial 
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development which has not neutralized these losses. 
It will be found on a slight consideration that 
in spite of the rapid and mighty improvements of 
communications in western countries there has 
been an ever-swelling exodus into urban areas. 
Why ? because the industrial develop raent of 
those advancing countries has outstripped the 
losses due to the first cause. But the indigenous 
industries of the province, as of the whole of 
India, are in a declining condition, hence ‘ the 
proportion of the urban population has been 
gradually falling during the last thirty years.’ 

India Census Report, Vol, J, P. 30. 

If the reader will carefully study the Punjab 
census tables of the last two decades, wonderful 
things will be revealed to him. Since 1881' and in 
fact long long before that year there has been a 
strong tendency towards the transformation of an in - 
dustrial Punjab into a purely agricultural country; 
but that tendency was mightily visible in the last 
decade of 1901-il, because in spite of a positive 
decline of 1 ‘7 per cent, in the population of the Pun¬ 
jab during; that decenniurn agricnlture, pasture and 
farmstock breeding claimed more people in 1911 
than in 1901. On tho whola, there were 349,503 
agriculturists more after the lapse of ten years, 
though, the actual reduction of population amounted 
to 566,985 souls. 

If the population of the Province had increased, 
there would have been no misgivings, but now that 
we had lost nearly 2 per cent, in numbers, the addi¬ 
tion of 349,502 hands to the already crowded agri¬ 
culture is virtually the most disastrous event of tin; 
decade. 
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DISAPPEARANCE OF 8,300,000 LANDLORDS AND 
THEIR DEPENDENTS. 

Another fact of tremendous importance is that 
dining these ten years 8,289,800 men who were receiv- 
ei*s of income from rent of agricultural land, have 
disappeared. Where? nobody knows. In the year 
1901 the number of these landlords was 8,915,669, 
but in 1911, it was only 625,869—there were in 
1911, only seven landlords instead of 100 in 
1901. It is well to remember that the numbers 
625, 869 and 8,915, G69'represent actual workers as 
well as their dependents. If we were to exclude the 
direct dependents of the landlords, then there Avere 
in 1911, 289, 772 landlords of both sexes. These 
rent-receiving landlords belonged to many and varied 
liasses. They comprised agrioulturists, Grovernmont 
finployecH of all kiixds, money-lenders, grain-dealers, 
other ’ traders of. all kinds, priests, clerks, school 
masters, lawyers, estate agents and managers, medi¬ 
cal practitioners, artisans of all kiinls and men of 
jiiany other sundry oiicupations. 

Wo have looked in vain throughout the Census 
Itcport for some explanation of this uneommon 
phenomenon, of this extraordinary, and almost sud¬ 
den change in the functional distribution of the 
Punjab population. The silc.uce of the Oensus Com¬ 
missioner on this momentous pnjblera when he has 
eirUghtoned us on many other points of far 
importance is very remarkable. But a partial ex¬ 
planation of this violent change is to be fouijd 
in the differenti systems of f^lassification, because m 
this <i<!cennium, there has lieen a net a«ldition of 
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7 650,711 persons to this class of peasant proprie¬ 
tors, while the net decrease in the class of landlords' 
was 8,289,800. If, however, there has been a real 
change, then the following important questions 
occur to us:— 

(a) Whas has become of the people who have 
been dispossessed of their landlordship, i. e. what 
' main occupations have been adopted by them ? 

(5) What classes have been ousted from the' 
ownership of land ? 

(c) Men of what classes and religions have 
come to possess that ownership? 

(J) What was the approximate income of 
8,915,669 landlords and their direct dependents and 
how is that income now distributed ? 

FORTY-FOUR YKARvS OF RURAUIZATION. 

The second persistent tendency is to be observed 
in a 

Marked Decline of Proprietary Cultivation. 

The subject can best be presented in the words of the 
Decennial Report on the Material Progress of the 
Punjab. 

“ The area cultivated by the owners of the soil 
has decreased since 1891-92, both relatively to the' 
total cultivated area of the Province and abso¬ 
lutely. 

Owners now cultivate 44*7 per cent, of the tota 
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cultivated area compared wit'n 53*7 per cent, iu 
I 891-92 ; the actual figtjros being ;— 

TABLE VIII. 



Total cultivated 

Area cultivated 


area- j 

by owners. 


Acres 

Acres 

1891-92 

25,774,262 

13,848,825 

1900-01 

28,279,983 

12,661,827 


This decline in proprietary cultivation has been 
mainly due to the alienation of land to non-agri¬ 
cultural classes, who let the land to tenants. The 
indebtedness of the old land-holding class, and the 
great extent to which the land was falling into the 
hands of the money-lenders, led to the passing of 
the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, XIII of 1900.” 

But was this sharp decline arrested or accelera¬ 
ted in the next decade ? This important question 
cannot be satisfactorily answered on account of the 
most faulty classification adopted at the next census, 
however, the marked decrease of the landlord class 
}>oints out to an accelerated tendency. 

From the Punjab Census Report of 1867 we 
learn that the agricultural classes numbered 
0,683,580 and the non-agricultural classes, 
7’ 927 , 9 18, that is, they were respectively 55 and 
45 per cent. 

Comparing these results with the year 1 911, we see 
that after the lapse of 44 years, the proportion of 
the agricultural people has risen by 5 per cent. ! 
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The actual numbers o£ the various industrial 
•classes in 1867 were as below:— 


TABLE IX. 


liidmtry 

Males 

Females. 

Calico Printers 

15,980 

13,638 

Weavers 

493,517 

430,641 

Dyers 

36,470 

30,774 

Woollen manufacturers ... 22,604 

19,444 

Shoe-makers 

... 159,660 

138,560 

'Cotton cleaners 

69,778 

57,477 

Tanners 

, 136,449 

119,386 

Oil-niakers 

23,943 

20,744 

Blacksmiths 

84,879 

73,038 

Cutters 

1,763 

1,577 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION IN 1<S81. 


The occupational statistics o£ 1881 would also- 
prove interesting so far as they go :— 

TABLE X. 


(per, thou,) 


Occupation 

Males 

Femahf. 

Agriailture ' 

... 551 

405 

Total village menials- 

... 106 

134 

Workers in fabrics 

75 

224 

„ food ... 

14 

68 

Miscellaneous Industries 

27 

15 

Labouring class 

57 

112 

Merchants 

54 

5 

Unproductive class ... 

92 

88 


Punjab Census Report, i88i, Pp. 380 and 388, 
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Thus the actual workers engaged in various 
industries were 222 males and 391 females per one 
thousand. 

Ten years after, the schemes of classification 
differed from those of 1881; however, with some 
minor manipulations it has been possible to institute 
some necessary comparisons. 

TABLE XL 


CHANGES DURING 1881-1891. 


(N<?, of Employed persons 
Occupation 


over 15 years) 

(in thousands.) 


1881 1891 


Agriculture 
Personal Service 
Preparation and supply of 
material substances 
Com., Trans., and storage 
Professional 
Government 

Indef. and Independent 
Grand 7'otal 


3,864 

4,711 

512 

492 

1,572 

1,650 

210 

281 

176 

274 

207 

258 

614 

413 


7,168 8.082 


decwnr op various industries during 
THE DECADE 1881-91. 

The succeeding figures of the actual workers 
<iugaged in various industries at the three Census 
enumerations are eloquent testimonies for the sure 
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and steady decline of the provincial industries. 
A^lthough the population had increased by 1,734,771 
persons, yet the following important industries show¬ 
ed dismal decreases not in percentage proportions 
but in the actual workers who followed those 
professions:— 

TABLE XII. 

Industries 1881 1891 1911 


Wool WORKERS 

Silk ,, 

Cotton „ 

Brass, copper and bell 
metal workers 
Steel workers 
Metals ... 

Wood, cane and leaf 
workers 


17,879 11,887 8,586 

9,785 9,017 6,372 

413,858 412,400 401,820 

13,897 7,547 

72,262 61,235 

139,055 131,310 82,769 

166,562 150,907 178,894 


We will have to speak of thedecadance of many 
industries afterwards, but here we cannot refrain 
from pointing out the steady decline of oiir woollen, 
indigo and sugar industries. 

DECLINE OF WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 


While in 1867, there were 22,604 males and 
.9,444 females engaged in this work, even with an 
appreciable increase in the total population of the 
province, the number of male workers dwindled to 
11,887 in 1891. Ever since that time, the industry 
has highly suffered from foreign competition, The 
total number of persons supported (workers and 
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their dependents) by it fell from 32,361 to 17,023 
•or by 47 per cent, during the decade of 1901 to 
1911. 

CAUSE OF THE EXTINCTION OF WOOEEEN 
INDUSTRY IN THF PUNJAB. 

The Grovernment of the Punjab in its Punjab 
Administration Report, 1901--2, P. 107 has fully 
•confessed that imported piece-goods have thoroughly 
destroyed the once flourishing industry of this 
province :— 

“ Woollen industry has almost disappeared in 
most of the districts in which it was carried on, on 
a small scale, while the two great centres Gujai'at 
and Ludhiana appear to have suffered materially 
from the competition of imported piece goods." 

# Again in the Census Rep. of 1911, we read :— 

The wool industry is still of importance in this 
province, although it appears to be on the wane. 
Like other spinning and weaving industries, silk also 
shows a decline of 19*5 per cent. The strength of 
spinners, sizers, and weavers of cotton has de¬ 
creased 8 per cent, from 959,688 to 883,156. The 
high prices together with the keen competition tcith 
the ])iece goods of foreign manufacture have also 
proved' prejudicial to demands on power-woi'ked 
and hand industry. 

Inspite of all these admissions, the Indian 
‘Government fettered by the fiscal policy of Eng¬ 
land has been obliged to keep its ports open to 
all the traders of the world. 


* Pp. 500,501, and 499. 
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disastrous decdinb in cotton industry. 

The decline of the Punjab Cotton Industry can 
be measured by the following figures Tvhieh relate 
to all the textile occupations: 

TABLE XIII. 

No. of Persons 1867 1901 1911 

supported 1,585,721 1,305,006 1,088,481 

Total popula¬ 
tion 17,612,321 20,330,337 19,974,!)5<; 

Per cent. Increase in population 
from 1867 to 1911 ... 13 

Percent. Decrease in Textiles ... 31 

Textile workers instead of increasingly 1.3% with 
the growth of population have declinecl in actual 
numbers to 69% of what they were in 1867. Hence 
tbe ratio that they bore to total provincial popula¬ 
tion could not be maintained. The coasequence is 
that in 1911 they were 4'5 per cent, against 9 per 
cent, in 1867. But why ? Only because of the fatal 
policy of Free Trade thrust upon us by Lancashire ! 

Mr. H. A. D. Phillips of Bengal Civil Service 
and author of Our Administration of India says oh 
this subject:— 

‘The terrible competition of Manchester has 
crushed out a multitude of minor handicrafts, an<l 
cotton manufacture especially has declined and 
deteriorated. It is melancholy to contemplate the 
decay of the weaver class, and their struggles to 
bear up against the inevitable. The ' abolition of 
all import duties has doubtless benefited the gene- 
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iTi! consumer, but it has rained the weavers and a 
few other castes. (Page 210 >. 

The abolition of customs duties and the com¬ 
petition of Manchester has ruined the weavers and 
crushed out some minor handicrafts. Should 
any portion of such duties be re-imposed ? This 
is u broad <juestiou of Imperial policy, which can 
oiiiv be fitly decided by the Government of India.” 
(Page 222). 

That the regeneration of India lies in her eco¬ 
nomic development has well been expressed in the 
following remarks of a distinguished officer. 

Cotton anfl woollen mills have not yet been 
started in th<; Punjab. But if European enter¬ 
prise and capital is onoc attracted to the richer 
1 Jistriets of the Punjab, there is a little doubt that 
in sugar, cotton, wool, silk and other products, 
if will find ahumlant field for profitable employ¬ 
ment. The bearing of such enterprises on the 
prosperity of the agriculturists who supply the 
mills with raw products is patent And it is in 
the d(!veIopment of such enterprise, whenever 
prailicable, rather than in legislative schemes and, 
sy>teins of l..<«!al Government, that the true remedy 
is to !k: found ftn* the indebtedness, the poverty, and 
the imskilCulncPS of the native agriculturist. 

IHiCAY ()!•' INDKiO INDUSTRY IN THE PUNJAB. 

! ndigo plantation must have decreased a good 
deal, hcmiixt; in 1911 there were only 11'8 men 
>ni>(Htrted hy this industry in place of 100 in 1901 . 

i'unini} FmitTne O inmittioirRii^t, of 1S79 Vol. 
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The Punjab Administration Report of 1903-04 
gives us a very important clue to the decline oi 
this industry. “The indigo factories formerly 
existing appear to have ceased working.” P. ::i4. 
The production of Indigo was a very lucrative 
industry. Prom times immemorial India has 
been renowned for this product. The very 
word indigo (English and German) comes from 
L. Indimm, that which is Indian (L. Indicus) or 
that which has been imported from India. The 
Greek word for indigo is Indikon. The indig i 
colour was fondly used by the ancient Phosni- 
cians, Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks and Romans, 
but now like many other things we have lost our 
market even for this article in the world. 


THB FATE OP INDIGO SEALED. 

The raind decliae in this voduable crop is om of the tra^c- 
dies of Indian as^ricuUure, Twenty years ago the area was 
wll over a million and a quarter acres ; it is now only 
131,700 acres ; and steadily decreases. The reason for th:«; 
IS the discovery and manufacture of synthetic indigo in 
‘ Germany, and the which ihe fiaiural indim has 

had %n ampeUn^ with this substitute at ike price at whiek 
xiU latter cm be put on the market The effects of this 
disoowry were at once felt, and, since 1897, the indigo) 
mcustry of has steadily gone from bad to 

‘’y ®b8r Planter^ 
the assisteuM of Government, torehabi- 
<Agrjcultute in India, P. M). 
But they wae all of no avail in the face of the frw' 
raportation oTthe cheap synthetic German indigo* 
iiiven the most enterprising Britishers who largely 
•control theproduction of Indigo in Bihar and Madra^ 
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could not save then* lucrative industry from being, 
strangled by the Free Trade policy of the State. 

The sharp decline of this most ancient, im¬ 
portant and profitable industry in Madras has 
been described by Mr, A. Chatterton in the 
Madras Census Report 1911, as below’ 

‘In 1900-01 the area under indigo was over 250,000 
acres, and the production of the dye was estimated to be 
46,100 cwt, whilst by 1910-11 the areahad dwindled down 
to 72,000 acres, with a yield of 12,600 cwt. It is hardly 
necessary to Tpointoxit i&ai this is dM to the competition o£ 
artificially-proAtuei indigo, and it seems not unlikely 
that the cultivation of the plant for the purpose of produc¬ 
ing dye-stuffs will in time cease altogether. This has been 
the fact of madder.” P. 210. 

The reader will see many more evidences of the 
■<lecadence of these staple industries in the suceeed- 
ing pages, hence we need not dwell at length on this 
point here. 

DKCAYING SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Such is the enormous reduction in the produc¬ 
tion of indigo, but the same lamentable fate is 
reserved for the provincial sugar industry, because 
makers of sugar, molasses and gur have decreased 
by 39'6 per cent, during one decade 1901-1911 
(group 23, Schedule U, Table X). Sugar from 
Java, Mauritius and Germany is ousting the native 
product from Indhah market on account of its 
(sheapness. Its import increased from £3,933,481 
ml 901 —-02 to £8,777,310 in 1910—11, that is, 
Within one decade there has been an increase of 
]2S'per cent, in the importation of sugar. 

13 
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THE .TABLES TURNED. 

India, the original home o£ sugar industry, India^ 
once the greatest sugar producing country in the 
world, India that gave its very word to the yarioas 
nations for expressing that sweet article of every 
day consnmptioD, Indict, once the sole monopdlizeT 
of the world marJcet, is to-day impotently looking to 
foreign countries for the supply of _ that very pro¬ 
duct. Now that the war has dislocated foreign 
trade, India being incapable of produmg sugar 
su^Scient for her home market is suffering from a 
phenomenal rise of prices which have actually 
doubled during the first two years of war. Its ex¬ 
ports have constantly been dwindling, its^ output 
and' acreage have been remarkably decreasing, but 
its imports have been steadily growing, in volume 
to the detriment of the Indian industry. (Sometimen 
the Indian market has actually groaned with heavy 
stocks of Java and German sugar, which has led t<i' 
a serious fall in prices and thus not only arreste<l 
the development of the industry but has actuallj. 
strangled it. The country has thus become more 
and more dependent on foreign supplies. 

‘The total area under sugar cane in lUUI-M 
was 2,519,800 acres of which the United Provinces 
contributed 1,379,900 acres and the Punjab 611,200' 
acres. The total yield of the crop was estimated 
at about 2,000,000 tons of sugar and gur an<l 
460,000 tons of palm sugar, of which onlv 16,000 
tons were exported—mostly to the United Kingdom. 
On the other hand, over 800,000 tons of a value of 
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nearly 10 millions sterling were imported. Al¬ 
though, therefore, India is the greatest producer of 
cane sugar in the world she cannot meet her own 
neefis.’ F. 52, Agriculture in India. 

TABLE XV. 

FOREIGN TRADE IN SUGAR. 

( Value in £} 
1872-3 1882-3 1891-2 1913-14 

Exports ... 192,743 989,069 ... 91,666 

Imports ... 440,146 1,086,961 2,516,803 9,991,266 

Such a rapid decadence of an exceedingly an¬ 
cient and important indigenous industry by the 
continuous growth of foreign imports is ranarkable 
when it is remembered ^ that foreign sugar 
has to pay five per cent, import duty and wso 
lieurs the heavy burden of ocean freight from 12 to 
15 shttlmgs per ton. It means that we are suc¬ 
cumbing to our competitors only because we are 
following antiquated methods of production. # Our 
tfkld of cane per acre is 25 at the utmost, while 
fluvanese average is 36 and the Mauritius output 
goe-s up to 40 tons per acre. Again,^ the average 
yield of sugar per acre in tons is 1‘25, 3*6 add 4’4 
respectively in the throe countries named above. 

It is a matter of great delight that^ the Indian 
<h»vernmcnt has at last awakened to its sense of 

*The preaeot state ol tilings injlndia is due to thtee causes, first, 
wfiitig and wasteful methods of iwiTOfacture, secondly, poor varie¬ 
ties of cane; and, thirdly, bad cultivation. 

J. Mackenna in Agriculture in India. P. 45- 
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has shaken off its lethargy and come to the 
rfescue of this dying industry. The memorable 
words of the Director of Statistics should be most 
carefully read. “Serious attempts are being made 
to improve the Indian sugar position, and to 
remove the stigma that India (which is the largest 
producer of cane sugar in the world) is importing 
increasing quantities of cane sugar from other 
countries at the expense of her home indmtryfut 
. But it is also abundantly clear that this free 
aid for the resuscitation of a dying industry 
cahnot be adequate without a strong tariff wall. 
Even the late lamented Lord Minto, an ex-Viceroy 
of India nobly said: 

“If Indians want to create great industries, he 
did not see how this could be done without some 
titling being done in the way of tariff-reform.” 

RURALIZATION OF KASHMIR. 

Leaving the province as a whole, let us now 
look to an important part of it. The Native state 
of Kashmir with an area of 84,432 square miles 
pyesqnts strange features. Its ruralization jls 
proceeding apace much more intensely than that 
of the British Punjab. It is mainly an agriouh 
tural state, as manj as 7,979 persons out oflo.OOO 
Being engaged in the exploitation of land 
Although the total population of the Stht© in-, 
cxeased by 8'7 per cent, during the period of 1901* 
1911, yet the people employed in the production 

■* Trade of India 1914 ^- 15 , P, 40 , 
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of raw materials increased by 13*2 per cent, and 
industry Mid trade suffered a decrease of *7 
and *l per cent, respectively. Tbese figures are 
presented in the following table 

KASHMIR FROM igoi to igtl, 

lacrease + or 



Decrease- 

Entire state ... 

+ 8-7 

Production of Raw materials +13*2 

Transport 

... -i-29*4 

Industry 

—•7 

Trade 

—*1 


PAUCITY OF MILL INDUSTRY IN THE PUNJAB 

Tlie number of factories subject to inspection 
under the A.ct was 201, ol waieh 107 adftfally 
utor&ed for mm periods of tfle year. The average 
daily number of • employees' in all the factories in 
question was 

• S1^43 compared with a total number of 
31,709 last year, the figures for adult females and 
child workers being 3,749 and 1,132. Out of a 
population of 20 millions which » jast half of 
that in Great Britain, about 31 thousand persons 
alone were ei^loyed in mill industries, while 
in the United Biingdkjm, acoordittg to the Oeosus 
of Prodhction ol 1908, the hands engaged in 
mill industries were 5,242,870. Such is the 


Kashmir Onsus Report, igti. 
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paucity o£ the Punjab mill industry, when in 
the words of the writer of the Punjab Census 
Beport of 1911 ‘ all attention has, however, 
for the time been diverted to machinery using 
some kind of power, and the indigenous handi¬ 
crafts are either being neglected or are being- 
driven out of the market by machine-made goods.’ 
<?• 56.) Had exclusive attention been not devot¬ 
ed to the development of mill industries, we d« 
not know where we would have stood in any com¬ 
parison with other countries! 

THE PUNJAB AT A GLANCE. 


GROWTH OF POPtll^ATlON. 




Per cent. 

Annua! 



variation. 

Halt*. 

1868 ., 

. 16,255,456 

tt • « 


1881 .. 

. 17,274,597 

+ 6 

•47 

1891 .. 

. 19,009,568 

+ 10 

■90 

1901 

. 20,550,557 

+ 6*9 

■67 

1911 .. 

. 19,974,956 

rnmmt* J * 7^ 

— 


The Census of 1868 was not complete and 
accurate, hence the population in that year was 
mlly underrated by about one million, so thtt the 
Census enumeration of 1881 does-really show no 
increase at all and that was enlareiy diM to the 
sevwe famine of i 878-79. Allowing lor some in¬ 
accuracy even in the Census of 1881, we find that 

Punjab AtJminmtraJion Kcpiut, p. ,(3, 
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during thirty years from ! 881 to 1911, the popu¬ 
lation of the Punjab increased by 1 5 per cent, alone, 
or daring $4 years from 1867 to 191 I it grew only 
by 16 per cent, and not by 23 per cent, as the Census 
figures show. 

This increase o£ 16 per cent, isestremely insignifi¬ 
cant. Indeed the Punjab is far behind every other 
province except the contiguous Provinces of Oudh 
Agra and in the rate of the growth of its popu¬ 
lation. This trivial increase is x-eally contemptible 
when compared with that of other nations. (P 204.) 


MEAN DENSITY PER SQUARE MIUE. 


The density of population went on increasing 
up to 1901, but received a set back in the next 
decade on account of the 2 per cent, deci’ease in 
provincial population. In 1911 the density was 200 
a^-ainst 156 in 1855, the latter figure is no doubt 
much less than the truth, for the Census of that 
year extretnely inaccurate* Yet there hat 
been a good increase in density as well as in the 
proximity of the people which has risen from 17H 
in 1871 to 177 in 1911. 


Year 1855 1911 1871 

Density 200 ... 

Proximity 

cultivated AREA PER INHABITANT. 

There has been a remarkable extension of 
agriculture in the province, yet it is a fact that it 
lias not kept pace with the growth of the ptovindal 
population. A comparison of 1911 with 1881 fully 
reveals the virtual position of the Punjabis in this 
respect:— 
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• 1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

Cultivated acres 




per inhabitant 1*2 

1*3 

107 

I'll 


Although the Punjab has not suffered as much 
as other provinces, yet the great danger of an in¬ 
creasing pressure on land subject to the law of 
diminishing returns in the absence of any improve¬ 
ments in agriculture cannot be safely ignored. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

RETROGRESSION IN THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

DECLINE IN POPULATION. 

The first censual decade o£ the twentieth century 
is full of interesting revelations regarding the United 
Provinces of Oudh and Agra. 

White the total tyopalatioo of the two provinces 
was 47,(192 thousaotfs in 1901, ten years'after 
instead of increasiiig by a siosle soul it dwindled to 
47,182 thousands. 

Who would believe us in progressive Europe 
and the raj^idly developing America and Japan when 
we should infoim) him that 

TVisre wem in mtuaUy 610,883 personn 

less in fmnber as compared xeith those of 1911 
in a province 

whose pi^lation is about 2 millions more than that 
of the united Kingdom ? 

The annual rate of increase for the province 
was only 31 per mW/e per annum up to 1^01, 
wh^'diafeig the same period the rate of ^e increase 
of the populations of other countries has been four 
times as much. The succeeding table would fully 
reveal the very low rate of increase for this province 
wheh comparOT with the rates of other countries;— 
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TABLE I.* 

RATE OF INCREASE PKK- MIEI^E PER ANNUM 
FROM 1870 TO 1900 IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES. 


Country. 

Bate. 

Country. 

Bate. 

England & Wales 

12-0 

Switzerland ... 

7-2 

Holland 

12-0 

Sweden 

7*2 

Cermany 

10*8 

Italy 

ti'6 

Denmark 

10-3 

Spain 

4*0 

Scotland 

9-6 

V. Provinces 

3*1 

Belgium 

9'6 

France 

1*9 

Norway ' 

8-5 

' Ireland 

<!*,5 

Portugal 

7*3 




Thus, while England herself has been adding U} 
her existing population at a fourfold rate, while 
an the decennial period of 1901 and 1011 there has 
been an increase of 3,757,94d i^rsonsorO*! percent, 
upon the number returned in 1001, the United 
Provinces show a lamentable decrease of .510,S33 
persons or one per cent. The protnneiai 
is 4 per cent less than it ought to be,^'k the condnsion 
of Mr. Blunt, writer of the Census Report of the 
'United Provinces. In other words, calculating at the 
basis of 3 per mille per annum increase, the Mpulit- 
tion of 1901, numbering 47,693,000 would have 
normally become 49,122,760, had normal conditionH 
prevail^ during these years. These facts, can mort; 
explictly be presented in a tabular form thus 

* U. P. Census Report, 1911 , Parti, p, 40 . 
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TABLE 2. 


Population of U. P. in 1901 

Population in 1911 as it ought to 
have boon on the basis of the actual 

4 7,692,277 

increase of -S per cent per annum 
during the last 29 years before 
1901 taken as normal 

49,122,760 

Enumerated population in 191 1 as 
it actually was ••• 

47,182,044 

Actual loas sustained during the 
decade 

1,940,716 


I.<)W CAUSES OP THE VITALITY OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

The chief causes of this abuornaal decrease 
have been summarized by the writer of the cen¬ 
sus Report in these words 

“ There k firstly the efieci of^iiague, resulting 
in a great loss of life and chiefly to female life, 
which indirectly must also have contibuted to 
lower the birth-rate to some extent. There is 
secondly the epMemia malaria of 1908, the effect 
of which was similar to that of plague. There 
is thirdly, famine^ though this had little direct 
nflect on mortality, it lowered the vitality of tlan 
people and c6nse(j[uently the birth-rate, and as 
will be seen it acted in some parts as an incentive 
<<o migration. There is fourthly migration.*’ 

Admitting that these are the direct causes 
of that abnormal decline during the decade, can it 
he denied that the one effective and comprehen¬ 
sive cause is the low economic condition of the 
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people ? They were living on the very verge of 
poverty amidst starvation and misery with poor 
physique and low vitality ai^ henee could not over¬ 
come the adverse conditions of the decade. 
While hundreds and thousands were thrown out. 
of their traditional and lucrative employments 
and forced to adopt the simple, low-paid, 
primitive agriculture, millions died from fever, 
famine, and pestilences like malaria, cholera 
and plague, while others in thousands deserted 
their hereditary hearths and homes for ever and 
ever to live in lands new and strange, 

I,OW RATE OF INCREASE FROM 1872 to 1901. 

The decade, it would be remembered, was 
declared abnormal, hence the conditions prevail¬ 
ing in it must of necessity have been temporary. 

dews the Province present any feateres of 
prosperity during the preceding decades or have 
abnormal conditions alone been looked upon as 
normal in India ? Let the reader judge it for 
himself from the rate of the increase of the pro¬ 
vincial population whose variation at the last 

ilV6 06ttSWIl&©S b6^n l!)€slow 
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TABLE 3. 



Actual Popdation. 

Percentage of Pop. 

In 1911—100 
Actual corrected. 

1872 

42,002.000 

89 

92 

1881 

44,150,000 

93 

94 

1891 

46,903,000 

99 

99 

1901 

47,692,000 

101 

101 

1911 47,182,000 

■Gross incarease From 

100 

100 

1872 to 1911 5,180,000 

11% 

8% 


Thtts tRe total gross increase during the 39 
years under review is 5*18 millions, or 11 |>er 
cent. fOT the whole period, but making aliow1an(Mi 
for the inaccuracies of the first two e^wisus 
enumerations Mr. Blunt gives corrected per cent- 
agea as recorded in the last column of the pre¬ 
ceding table. It is evident from these 

that the increase for the United Provinces has been 
only 8 per cent, during the 39 years under review. 

COMPARISON WITH PROGRESSIVE COUNTRIES. 

That this is a very slow growth will be con¬ 
spicuously revealed by the following table which 
presents the relative growths of the populations 
of four countries with a percentile increase for 
each i— 

CensusiRcp., Vol. i, P. 39 
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TABLE 4 


Percentage 
when the pop. 
of 1911 = 100. 


Country. 

JL872 


1911 

Fopu. of U. P. 

42,002 

92 

47,182 

„ U. Kingdom 

32,000 

70*77 

45,216 

„ Germany 

41,000 

63*54 

66,096 

„ U. States 

40,596 

43*28 

93,792 

Thus while within 39 years from 1373 

to 191 I, 


the populatioo of aermany and the United States have 
tremendously increased and even the already densely 
peopled United Kingdom has added considerable 
numbers toitsthenesdsting population, there has been 
comparatively slight development in one of the most 
populated provinces of India ! 

If the year 1911 be taken as a base for com¬ 
paring the relative growths of the populatiouvS of 
these four countries, then thirty-nine years before, 
their strength was 92, 71, 43 per cent, restiec- 

tively. Thus, the United Provinces of Oudh and 
Agra have made comparatively little progrHe. 
This slow increase of population is sure to ^ve 
us a rough estimate of the slow rate of economic 
progress of this Garden of India, 

COMPARISON WITH GERMANY.' 

A comparison with Germany fully reveals the 
most insignificant growth of the' population of the 
United Provinces. In 1872 there were just ?«?%'<>?/- 
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soids less in the German Empire, but the 
o£ 39 jears has seen about 

Nineteen Million persons more 

than those of the United Provinces. Such has 
been the miraculously rapid growth of the one 
and the comparatively stationary condition of the 
other! 

PORTENTOUS INCREASE OF AGRICUETURAE 
POPULATION 

The first decade of the 20th century has seen a 
great revolution in the relation of the different 
closes of the population. Such a mighty cataclysm 
has never been seen in the civilized world. A mighty 
transition is over the land, not for its ultimate or 
transitory good but for its sure ruin and destruc¬ 
tion. The distribution of the people among the 
manifold occupations has been fundamently over¬ 
turned. The province is, without doubt, adopting 
some Western methods of living and production, 
lienee the workers and their dependenta who are be¬ 
ing aopported by auch occupations as building, trans¬ 
port, post office, telegraph telephone, medicine amt 
instruction have increased by 91,905 persons daring 
the ten years from 1901 to 1Q11, but the greatest 
increaaes have been in pasture, agricalture, forestry 
raialng of farmstock and trade in fuel. Into these 
low paid, primitive unskilled, extractive Industries 
which are being diligently deserted by the Western 
nations, 3,045,432 oxt more than Tlhree Million Persons 
have been shouldered within one decade. 

These miserable millions had to give up their tradi¬ 
tional, well-paid, highly-skilled, honourable profes- 
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sions by the force o£ unavoidable circumstances. 
Being turned out o£ their lucrative occupations, they 
have been hurled upon the land which is more like a 
sucked-up orange than the noine of wealth that it 
once used to be. The richest soil of this province ijes 
undeveloped on account of the insufficient means 
for the irrigation of the fields. Agriculture mostly 
depends upon precarious rains. For instance, in the 
year 1909-10 which was somewhat better than usual 
as regards the area sown which exceeded the normal 
by 2‘4 per cent, over the whole province, the cul¬ 
tivable land being 72*2 per cent, of the total area, 
the net cultivated land was only .13*1 per cent ;# 
but out of this whole gross cutivated area, the 
irrigated lands amounted to 27*9 per cent, alono 
L e. 72 per cent, of the <-ultii'ated lands tntu 
absolutely dependent upon unnnr/ahi rams 1 
We will put these facts in a tli.stinct form thus ; ■ 


TABLE o. 


I. 

Total Provincial Area... 

100 

11. 

Cultivable land 

70 Of I. 

III. 

Cultivated land 

53 of n. 

IV. 

Irrigated land 

2R of in. 

V. 


14*84 of tlMieuitlvabie 


land. 


Now the exact extent of the mighty changes 
in the distribtion of the occupations is revealed 
in the succeeding table :— 

’ * U. 1*. Census Report, i, Part F, P, 3 (. 
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TABLE 6. 

VARIATlOlSr BETWEEN 1901 AND 1911. 


No. 

! 

i Occupation. 

Actual 
Increase 
during the 
decade. 

Per cent. 
Increase on 
1901. 

1 

Exploitation o£ the 

2,958,015 

9-2 


surface of the earth. 



2 

Pasture and Agricul- 

2,962,274 

9*2 


ture. 


3 

Ordinary cultivation. 

2,712,334 

8*6 

4 

Forestry 

10,218 

21-1 

5 

Baising of farm stocL 

307,616 

1-6 

6 

Building Industries... 

13,144 

10*3 

7 

Transport by rail ... 

53,403 

70*7 

S 

Post .office, Telegraph 

7,503 

38-7 


and Telephone ser¬ 
vices. 



9 

Trade in fuel 

87,417 

1oo3 *0 

10 

Medicine 

* 9,097 

17*2 

11 

_1 

1 Instruction 

8,758 

14-8 


In a word, the net result o£ the above figures is 
that 


3fi45,432 persons have yone to agricdture and 
the sale of fuel, 

U P. C ensu&Rep. igrr pj). 496 - 7 . 

14 
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while 899,521 persons alone or 13 pei* cent, ot 
the former have been added to highly paid profes¬ 
sions. 


STRIKING ADMISSION. 

“ In a word agriculture shows increased hgures 
(1) because it was, and had been for some time so 
extremely valuable that it had become temporarily 
more lucrative than their labour to the artisnans 
and agricultural labourers who had a few fieldf- 
of their own and (2) because agricultural wag^s had 
ruled high, which had both turned labourers int« 
tenants and general labourers into agrimltiirai 
labourers ; whilst (3) the increase in landlords is dxi( 
to the change in the method of classification”— such if 
the true explanation of the causes of the urbar 
exodus by the writer of the Census Report. 

DISASTROUS DBCDINE OF INDUSTRIES. 

Having viewed this vast migration to thft pri 
mitive extractive industries connected with lain! 
we turn our attention to a few details of the dtsclin 
ing industries. The succeeding table presents th' 
net and per cent, decrease of each importaii 
industry. 

Even a cursory reading would show thttt all tfa< 
highly paid, skilled, and socially better oecupatioai 
have been deserted by the people. The manifolt 
industries relating to mining, cottoo maottlactui'es, 
woollen maoatactures, metal work, prodluction o 
-chemicals and articles of dress and toilet, construe 
tlon of the means of transport, manufacture and aale 
of sugar, mollasses and gur, even various tradti 
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have j^reatly suffered duriae this decade. The 
sufferings of the people do not end here. There 
has been a considerable exodus even from public ad* 
ministration and professions and Uoeral arts. 
There has been such a mighty revolution that as 
many ss 1 9,676 have decreased even in the class of 
individuals who lived on their own incomes. 

TABLE 7. 


1 

2 
3 


4 - 


Occupation. 


Qrowers of special pro¬ 
ducts 

Extraction of minerals... 

industry:— ... 

1. Textiles 

•J. Wool carders, spin¬ 
ners and weavers... 
Cotton spinning 

4. Hides, Shins, etc. ... 

."t. Metal 

<i. Chetnioal products... 

7. Industries of dress 
and toilet 

f<. Construction of means 
of transport 
Maker.s and sellers I 
of sugar, mollasses 
and gur 

Transport_... 


Actual ' 
decrease. 

Per cent 
decrease, 
on 1901. 

-68,647 
-0,290 
-406,801 
-245,786 1 

-S4'9 

-51*3 

-6-S 

-17-4 

-5,795 

-301,573 

-69,984 

-91,370 

-44,763 

-12*6 

1 -23-5 

1 -34*7 

i -24-2 

1 -9*6 

1 

-206,974 

1 

-18*3 

-973 

-20-2 

-66,034 

-54>6»6 

-38*0 
— 11*0 
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Occupation. 


5- Trade 

Boat owners, boatmen. 
Trade in cbemical pro¬ 
ducts 

Trade in pottery 
Trade in furniture ... 
Trade in buildinpj ma¬ 
terials 

Trade in means of 
transport 

• Trade in articles of 
luxury 

6. Public administration. 

7. Professions andiliberal 

arts • • • 

Religion 

Tetters and arts and 
eciences 

8 . Labourers and workmeo 
otherwise nnspecified ... 

9. Persons living on their 

incomes ••• 


) » 
i 

! 

, Actual 
decrease. 

Per cent 
decrease 
on 1901 . 

-289,745 
- 16,316 

- 11-9 
- 39*6 

-38,203 : 
-55,503 ' 
-64,386 

- (>5-2 
-1641-I 
-79-8 

-1,330 

-254 

-14,241 

, -23*;» 

-10,083 
- 45,496 

- 16*1 
— 14*4 

-90,829 
- 98,590 

-U-.i 

- 267 

- 9367 

-8-9 

-1,534/,22 

«« « 

.-19,676 

-22 


THE URBAN EXODUS. 


The abnormal additions of the last deoennium 
to the rural population can be corroborated by 
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the vast migration of the urban population to 
rural areas. 

Wiiile the total population has decreased by one 
per cent, the percentage of the decrease in urban 
population varies from 3*58 to 10'98 as detailed 
below in column IL 

TA.BLB 8. 



1 


, 

IV 


I 

1 

II 

L 

Popula- 


; Towns 1 

i 

per cent, 
decrease 

|Ter cent, 
j Increase 

1 during 

tion of 
each 
class to 



1X72-191111872—11 

total 


1 ---- 



Ur. Pop. 

1 

100000 und over 

—3*58 

i 20 *24 

25*41 

ir 

aOOOO-100000 

—8*01 , 

11*01 i 

13*35 

MI i^OOOO—oOOOO 

—9-81 

3*88 ; 

10*94 

IV i 

10000-20000 

—8*08 

17-14 , 

18*60 

V 

oOOO—lOOOO 

-.10*98 

•29 i 

19-40 

VI 

under 5000 

—4*15 

00-42 ■ 

li?-30 


Thus there has licen an all round woeful decrease 
in the urban population during the^ hist eensnal 
decade, bat that is, no doubt, to be attributed to th^ 
abnormal etonomic conditions of the time ! Looking 
over a long period of forty years, we find quite 
different losults. 

The 3r<l column slwws the percentih! increases 
in the total population of each class of town at the 

V. P. Centos Kep., Jcii, P. 3O, 
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time of the census of 1911 as compared with that of 
1872. It appears to be a strong proof of the in¬ 
crease of urban population during the last 39 years 
under reveiw and the fourth column shows the 
proportion which the' inhabitants of the various 
classes of cities bear to the total urban population. 
It is obvious that places containing less than 5,000 
persons have also been classed as towns. This 
point would be important in instituting comparisons 
with other countries. But the truth of our remark 
that the increase of urban population is only 
apparent would be amply evidence by the follow¬ 
ing figures quoted from the Census Report 1911, 
Page 23, Para. 13 t — 

TABLE 9. 


Years 

No. of villages 

No. of town-< 

1911 ... 

10(5,020 

435 

1901 ... 

105,008 

45.3 

1891 ... 

5,71(5 

484 


Thus within 2o years, 49 pieces have ftiiaa out 
of the category of toifns, white the number of vlltagos 
has marvellously increased. 

Xn ^ one decade alone 952 villages have Ijeeu 
newly inhabited. The figure for 1891 seem to In* 
absolutely wrong, absurd and inconsistent; but if 
they are really accurate, then the tremendous rura- 
lization of the province is more than corroborated. 
We need no more proof for our assertion. 




Forty Yb&rs’ Bbvibw. ii." 

TORTY YEARS’. REVIEW OF URBANIZATION. 

Table 8 gives a bird’s-eye view o£ the actual 
■growth of uroanixation in those provinces. Against 
11 per cent in<3rease in total population, the second, 
third and 6 fth classes of towns increased by 11|-, 
4 and '29 per cent., the growth of the other classes 
-containing 5() per cent, of the total urban population 
was satisfactory. But the following remarks from 
the Census Report would summarisii the whole 
situation:— 

Olasa L —“This class of city (7 in all) lias iii- 
.<’reased considiwably in *10 years. 

Chan U.^At tlui beginning of Census history 
there were inci'cases, but by 1891 deciay had tegun. 
'I’lie loss was small in tlie suaseeding decade but 
considerable in the next. The class emtains too 
<freat a nmiher of the tmproffressive or actuaJlp 
(kcaying kmje iotrm for ike figures to hefamuraUe. 

Class IlI.-*~It has lost rery heavily indeed. 
I'he class as a whole has scarcely increased at all 
since 1872. 

Class iV .—It posstwses a very large proportion 
of the country towns whkh have lost sersrelg 
in the last deeedeu But generally speaking tim dass 
4 >f town is flourishing. Such towns collect and 
distribute the produce of the country round, provide 
the rural jtopulation with all necessaries outside 
their actual food, frtim cloth and brass vessels to 
legal and medical advice, and while not ppssessiid 
of any great wealth in such cbnimodities, still have 
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sufiBcient quantity o£ them to meetithe simple needs 
of the peasantry whom they serve. 

Classes V and VI. consist of deceying totms 
of the same kind and overgrown villages. They 
are not a flourishing class simiply because they are 
less absolutely necessary in the presence of better 
communications.” P. 26, 

This survey has clearly pointed out that only 
those towns can prosper in these days which are 
Government headquarters, or centres of religious 
activity or which serve to distribute foreign com¬ 
modities in the country around and to collect the 
produce of the fields in return. All other towns which 
were once centres of trade and industrial enterprise 
are decaying because they are oqt' of harmony with 
the present economy of the country. 

RURAIvIZATlON DURING 1891-1901. 

But are the tendencies pointed out by Tables- 
6 and 7 only transitory ? Have they been limited 
to the first decade of the twentieth century alone ? 
No, not at all. The other decades show similar 
migration from skilled industries and highly paid 
occupations to the production of raw materials. 
Hundreds of thousands of men and women have 
been thrown out of employment by reason of the- 
continuous decadence of our indigenous industries. 
Without going into details similar to those of the 
last decade, we will present to the reader one 
table which will suffice to evince all the tendencies 
of the modern economic forces operating in India 
during the last decade of the 20th century. 
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THE HEWERS OF WOOD AND DRAWERS 
OF WATER. 

It swarms with incontrovertible evidences of the- 
fast decline of sugar, oil, paper, textile, metal and 
leather industries and emphatically points out the 
inevitable increase of shepherds, herdsmen, cattle- 
breeders and cultivators, of 

TABLE 10. 


Occupation 


Popula 
tion sup¬ 
ported 
in 1901 


“ T tage of 
in 1S9I 


Cattle breeders, dealers 
and Commissariat farm | 
establishment. 

Herdsmen ... | 

8 heep and goat breeders ! 
and dealers. j 

Shepherds and goat herds , 
b'rnit and vegetable grow- | 
ers. ! 

Cow and buffalo keepers | 
and milk and butter | 
sellers. ! 

Ohi preparers and sellers j 
Bug^r factories owners, j "j 
managers and superiw ' j 
staff. 1 i 

Sugar factories; operatives 
and other subordinates. | 
hfakers of sugar, molasses | 
and jr«r by hand 1J 


2 


4 

.SO,576' 

46,286: 

{ 

22*2 

315,431' 
19,9901‘ 

j 

2.34,490! 
78,.319' 

34*5 

53*8 

100,495; 
114,7161 

■1.0,'2S6 ■' 

1847 

103,160; 

5 

94,496 1 

9*1 

) 

11,32.s'; 

i 

25,811 

>-56*1 

67,32.5 

78,124 

1 
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Occupation 


Popula- Popula- I Percen- 
lion sup- tion sup' tage of 
ported ported variation 

in 1901 in 1891 i(-f )of(-- 



Grain and pulse dealers 
' Grain'parchers 
■Oil pressers 

•Oil sellers ... ") 

Prossers of vegetable oil I 
for lighting ... i- 

' Sellers of vegetable oil lor I 
lighting ... J 

Masons and birilders 
Paper makers and sellers 
and palm leaf binders. 
Plough and agricultural 
implement makers. 

Sugar press makers 
Persons occupied with 
blankets, woollen cloth 
and yarn, fur, feathers 
and natural wool. 

Cotton ginning, cleaning 
and pressing mills owner 
managers and superior 
staff 

Cotton ginning, cleaning 
and pressing mills j" 
operatives and other 
subordinates ... j 

Cotton cleaners, pressers ' | 
and ginners ' ' 


662,6531 721,811 —S* 
315,053; 341,388* ~7. 


.549,115 [ 568,-1431 —3'4 

1 

1 * 

.88,22.5] 03,834' —.S-.io 

1,1121 2,000* —43 0 

I ’ 

17,7.30; 57,02.5 —OS'y 

1,162' 1,140 n 

40,223 i 70.11,5;' —40-1 


i 


149,610 ; 2.56,67.5 - 417 






2 I 3 


Cottou spinning, weaving 
andotlier mills; owners, 
‘managers and superior 
staff 

Cotton spinning weaving 
and other mills; opera¬ 
tives and other subordi¬ 
nates 

Cotton weavers; hand in- j 
dustry ; 

Cotton spinners ... ' 

Tailors, millinera, dress- f 
makers and darners. j 

Gold and silver wire I 
drawers and braid nia- ! 
kers. 

Workers in gold, silver 
andpreciotts stones. 

Dealers in gold, silver 
and precious stones, 

Hrass, copper and bell 
metal workers. 

Workers in iron and hard¬ 
ware. 

Potters and imt and pijie- 
howl makers. ! 

Carpenters 

baskets, mats, fans, 
screens, brooms, &c. 
makeni and sellers. 

Persoas occupied with 
dyes. I 


I 1,088,35511,176,926 


318,984 349,960 —8'8 

—•67 

11,141 2r,294 —'47’6 


234,^11 218,700 +7-(>9 

^.5.31 3,357 —'24*6 

42,238 56,210 - 24-8 

298,069 328,939 —9’S 

369,723 466,.390* —207 

.381,882 I 391,765 —2’.5 

115,583! 1.58,570 —277 


47,527 791 3yoS'4 
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Occupation 


1 


Popula- 

Popula- 

Perce n - 

tion Slip- 

tion sitp- 

tage of 

i ported 

ported 

variation 

• in 19U1 

in 1981 

(-f-)ors—) 

> 


1 4 


Tanneries and leather j . 
factories; owners, ma* ^ 
nagers and superior j 
staff ... 1 

Tanneries and leather | 
factories; operatives and ; . 
other subordinates 
Leather dyers 
Shoe, boot and sandal 
makers 

Tanners and curriers ... - 
Bankers, money lenders 
&c. ' 


I 


,>:i.S.570 




I 

118,753' i()3.1H‘) -»r5 


Census of [nilia, U. I’, igoi, Sfclectetl oci'ni).il irui*- 
FUNCTIONAL DISTRIBUTION IN IS'n. 

No comparative occupational fi<;uro» ara avail¬ 
able for the preceding decadee, hence we have t( i 
.satisfy ourselves with separate ConHUs StatisticH. 
During these twenty years we find the Hauio 
tendency of a progressive niralization written in 
' letters bold and black. The ('ensus Kep(jrt <d‘ 
1891, Part I, p. 3:i0 gives the actual nprober t»f 
persons supported liy various occupations mnd 
their percentages as below ;— 


Occupational Distribution. 
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TABLE 11. 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION IN 1891. 

Actual No. Percentage. 


Agriculture and Pasture 28,912,897 61*65 

Cultivation as subsidiary 3,910,470 
occupation. 

Manufacturers 5,344,684 11*4 

Genenil Labourers 3,455,383 

Commerce 


STRENGTH OF THE'VARIOUS CLASSES OF 
MANUFACTURERS. 

Of the 5,344,684, persons above noted as manu- 
facturers orjiroducers, the circumstances are veiy 
different. They form 11*4 per cent, of the total 
population. The groups which are most important 
in point of numljers are detailed below that they may 
be compared with the corresponding groups of the 
preceding and tlie following censuses:— 


TABLE 12. 


Oil pressers 

668,443 

Makers of bangles, necklaces, etc. . 

190,617 

Workers in cotton 

1,524,739 

Tailors 

349,93.5 

Workers in gold, silver etc. 

248,686 

Oarpenters 

391,765 

Bkek'smiths 

319,540 

Potters 

466,390 

Cane»workers 

205,405 

Workers in leather... 

361,783 
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J)ECLINE OF INDUvSTRIKS AND THE 
SUFFERING OF THE PEOPEE. 

The writer of the Census Beport has fully recog- 
tii'/ed and emphatically expressed the causes of the 
tlecline of Indian manufactures and industries. His 
remarks are an eloquent testimony of the miseries 
of the people who were being forced to give up their 
employments under the stress of competition. 

“of these the two most important groups, the oil- 
pressers and worker.** in cotton > have felt the competition ot 
Enre^jean goods severely. The native ixttton manufactures 
of the country are being undersold by manufacture in 
JCnroiie or on European tnethods and the large class which 
has so far hereditarily depended on these manufactures is 
now in process of finding some other occupation and, as 
already remarked in connection with the movement of the 
population in towns, suffering severely whilst undergoing 
it.” 

r. /*., tS>fT, Paxej.jj‘ 


T.\BLK 13. 

THI*: OCCUI’ATIONAE SURVEY OF lS8i. 


KemaieH, Mules* 

Agriculturtf ... 50*27 68*97 

Industry ... 2({’f>7 15*86 

Cuimnerec ... *22 2*49 

Brofessiun ... •8.'» 2*49 

Domestic sertiee ... *H2 *69 

Indefinite ... 1277 0*55 
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Such was the proportiou o£ the actual workers’ 
who were two-thirds o£ the total male population^ 
that is, one-third o£ the male population was depen¬ 
dent exclusively on the remaining two-thirds for a 
living. For our present purposes an examination 
o£ the indus^al and agricultural classes, is more 
than sufficient. The industrials were 15*8 per cent., 
of the occupied males and included the following 
six orders : 

Order X—Persons engaged in art and 
mechanic productions in which 
makers of various kinds are 
employed in combination. 155,525- 

„ XI—Persons working and dealing in 

the textile fabrics and in dress 985,220 
„ XII—Persons working and dealing 
in food and drinks 

„XIII—Persons working and dealing 

in animal substance ... 45,450- 

—Persons working and dealing 
in vegetable substances ... 215,132 
„ XV—Persons working and dealing 

in minerals ... ... 500,059- 

Total ...2,429,788- 

It would have been seen from the above that- 
the most numerous order is the one including work¬ 
ers in temtUe fabrios^ the weavers, cloth-dealers 
and tailors. The following statement gives the 
actual strength of each group : 

Cexitus Report oi Ux*itcdProvmctb, 1. lob. 
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TABLE U. 

TEXTILE WORKERS IN 1881. 

1, Workers in wool ... 34,«J()7 


2. 

99 

silk 

... 3,823 

3. 

99 

cotton 

... 510,687 

4. 


mixed materials 

... 12,958 

5. 


dress 

... 433,81.5 

(5. 

99 

hemp, etc. 

... 10,3:56 



Total 

... 985,22(5 


‘The workers in wool eoiiaiit principally nl' 
13,570 blanket-wea^'cra. This i« perhaps an under¬ 
statement of their namlier. The blanket-weavers 
• are mostly sheep-breeders (Gadies), of whom 
25,079 are included in Order I.X, under the head 
-of cattle, sheep, pig dealer. Very many of tln-ti 
sheep-dealers are also blanket-weavers.’ 

The above figures relate to male workers aloue, 
but in addition to them tliere were 20,00,0(58 womtei 
who were exclusively employed in industrial occu¬ 
pations. Among these the moat numerously pur> 
sued occupation was that of spinning cotton, in 
which were engaged the 7,00,0(5.3 women shown 
under the head of cotton manufacture. The num¬ 
ber of females employed In oil-{i«ewii^ was 
109,408 as against 116,360 men in thatocoupatlon. 
Bdt it should be remembered that the dbove returns 
jrelated to principal occupations alone. No statistics 
were taken of domestic and subsidiary oocupations, 

Censu* Report of United Frovinc#^ tcisi, i>. iO|. 
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^or instance, 63*81 per cent, of the females were 
returned as of no occupation, although most of them 
must have been engaged in some sort of productive 
work. With the growth of foreign trade and 
the on-rush of cheap foreign goods, domestic 
industry has been dwindling in importance, 
women have no doubt become more and more depen¬ 
dent on men and the family incomes have neces- 
■sarily decreased. However, a table has been added 
■of the secondary occupations of tenants which 
gives 48,658 persons more employed in cotton 
manufacture. In this way the rough total of the 
.<Jotton workers comes up to :— 

Men ... 510,687 ■) 

Women ... 700,963 ^ *1,260, 

Tenants ... 48,658 ) 

This is a very important figure as a base for 
further cora])arisons. ■ 

STARTI.ING FACTS. 

Let us now go to the first systematic^ and 
somewhat reliable census of 1872. The occupational 
distribution of the population of the North West¬ 
ern Provinces in that Census Report is given 
in three main classes whose strength is reported 
on Pp, fV and V as follows :— 

TABLE. 15. 

DLSTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN 1872. 

Actual population. Percentage. 


Agriculturists ... 

15,330,027 

50 

Landowners ... 

2,046,9-10 

7 

N c n-agricul turists. 

13,387,580 

43 

Total 

30,764,547 

fof, 


15 
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No other information res-arclinj? the non-a<;ri- 
cultural population is available, but it Ls clear that 
the agriculturists were only 50 per cent, of the 
total population and the persons pursuing occu¬ 
pations other than husbandry were 4.T per cent. 

Thus it is clear as day-light that siac« then 
there have been Ininiense variations in the shifting 
of popuiation, because while 4o years before agricul- 
ture claimed half the population or even Including 
landowners S? per cent, in I 9 I I the proportion of 
agricultural population rose to 71.7o per cant. 

inceeasing pressure ox land. 

The density of the rural pi>imlnlh>ii in Kogiand 
and Wales was only I (>0 per wpiare mile all over io 
1881, but in the N. W, ProvintifiN and Outlli, the 
rural density was fi86 all over; in Oiidh alone it whh 
483 and in Gorakhpur Division, hfin; while in somu 
districts it reache<i the terrible Hinonnt of 70‘J, and 
in several parganas it vva.s 1(183! 

This already heavy prtiHsurt! has gone on it«‘iva«- 
ing since density-figures am availahle. Mxchiding the 
largest towns of the Proviiwics, which are gonemiiy 
centres oftrade, commerce and manufaetums, we can 
measure the variation that has nccurreti in tlie 
actual pressure on land in rural aroas. We will 
thus arrive at a most extracirdinary result of h 
sustained and rapid advance in the density ol 
provincial population. 
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TABLE 16. 
INCREASING DENSITY. 


Year. 


Density per sq. 

1872 

• • • 

373 

1881 


397 

1891 


420 

1901 


427 

1911 


440 


The increasing density of the population is 
justly looked upon as the surest index of the 
growth of the inhabitants and perhaps of the 
material civilization and development of a country, 
but the important question to be asked is whether 
the growing population can get suflScient means 
oi subsistence from tlie land in an old country 
like India where no improvements worth the 
name have been introduced in the agricultural 
oc<!upation, where the land has long been sulgect to 
the Law of Decreasing Returns, where the people 
deserting their unremunerative industrial occupa¬ 
tions have been shifting to agriculture wherein is 
already engaged an extremely large proportion of 
the population, amounting to 90 per cent, in certain 
districts. Under these circumstances no one can 
Jvail with pleasure this growing density because it 
augurs a greater poverty, suffering and miwry for 
<u)unt1eas people. 

CONDITION OF AGRICULTURISTS. 

With the lowest output of ever^jr crop per acre 
in the world, with no means for raising double or 
treble crops, but content for the most part with 
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producing a angle crop on his land, with no know¬ 
ledge olE improving the quality o£ his produce and 
with a heart-breaking ateence o£ any organisations 
o! marketing his agricultural produce and securing 
the highest prices £or his stock, with capital got at 
nsurous rates of interest, with the usual failure 
of crops from drought, with the cruel exactions 
and extortions of a low-paid corps of 

Government aervants, with those and many more 
adverse circumstances to face, the Indian Ryot in the 
iJ. P. has to uke out his subsistence from three-fourths 
of an acre of land alone. 

TABLE 17. 

•DKCRKASING shark ok CIH/riVATlil) I.AN1I 
Pirn INHABITANT IN ACRKS. 

J872 ... *81 VMW ... ‘7,i 

1881 ... -HI 1911 ... ‘70 

1891 ... *7o 

If all thti other facts uf the lowest ewnumiic 
status of the Indian agriculturist were blotted out, 
this fiwt akme is most eloquent in telling volumes 
on the abj«!t luisery and eeoaomic slavery of the 
l«stpk. 

When more tl»an 70 |)er cent, of the people 
luive to dejiend upon primitive agricnlttire as their 
sole raeauH of siibHistewie and the condition of that 
oc(!U|Kition he as we have detaih'd above, when only 

* Figures for rSya liao* itcen fialculated from the st.-itistirs given 
la the M. and M. Progreiii Kejiort during (he year i 87 a- 7 S, 
For the rest see P. i ly \upra. 
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tliree-fourths o£ an acre of land falls to the lot of 
each agriculturist, can there be any more atrocious 
fallacy than that of the hoarded and untold wealth 
or of the growing prosperity of India ? The writer 
of the Census Eeport of 1891, has justly remarked 

“ Hovr a cultivator in Azamsarh manages to sub¬ 
sist on half an acre, while in Saharanpur an acre and 
a half is required, is a question on which much might 
be written. P. 332. 

Once again he says that the pressure of popu¬ 
lation and subdivision of land is injuriously affecting 
the circumstances of landholders and cultivators. 
There can be no hesitation in believing that the 
trader is in the provinces yearly advancing in 
wealth and importance. P. 333. 

DESTRUCTION OF DO\4ESTlC INDUSTRIES. 

As remarked above, no statistics were collec¬ 
ted in 1881 of the domestic occupations which, 
however, were the principal trades that suffered 
most from foreign competition. Men and women 
in particular ware largely employed in chikan and 
other embroidery, net work, basket making, fan¬ 
making, sewing, stocking-knitting, vermicelli- 
making, spinning and cleaning cotton and thread 
making. 64 per cent, of the females were returned 
Hs following no occupation, but we know^ that in 
every family, however rich or poor, girls^ and 
women must have occupied themselves with a 
few of the trades detailed above. Now these 
occupations have been wrested from them by the 
cheap mill productions of the West and Bast. 
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We have already quoted the words of the eensus 
writer about thesufterinfjs of the jinor people, but 
the following passages on the condition of labour¬ 
ers are of extra<;rdinary interest. 

We are told that the labouring classes con¬ 
stituting 18 per cent, of the total male population 
in 1881 were living on the very verge of starvation. 

THE SUFFERING HU.MANITY OF THI': GARDlvN 
OF INDIA. 

Mr. Irwin in his ‘Garden of India,' .speaking 
of Oudh—the ancient land of Ayodhya and the 
most fertile garden of India reveals the hard 
lot of the labouring class in words like tbo.se: 

'‘Everywhere in every haaiict, thera is a resi¬ 
duum of half-clad starveiiaga, who have nocattie and 
no means of livelihood, save, p-rlups, a tiny patch 
of spade tilled land, and their labour, remunerated 
at the rate of 4 lb. of coar.se grain or of three half¬ 
pence, or at most, two pence per day. And 
even this wretched employment i.s not to bo procur¬ 
able ali the year round. How underfed and almost 
unclothed as they arc, they contrive to live through 
the cold nights of winter, which they often spend 
infield watching to keep off thieves, human and others, 
Is a standing wonder". 

EVIDENCE OF THE WRITER OF THE CENSUS 
REPORT ON STARVING EABdCRKRS. 

‘Cleneral labourers are pornouH refeurned simply 
as mazdur, raihnati, exclusive ol the 16,77.1,321 
returned as agricultural hibotirers (Khet-ke max- 
dur). Adding thc.se hitler w(< have 2,784,121 



Starving Labourers. 

".abourers amoQ^ 15,352,204 males of all occupa¬ 
tions. Thus the labourers constitute no less than 
IS jier cent, of the nviles who earn fcbeir own living. 

They live merely from day to day, have no pro¬ 
perty beyond a few cooking-pots,, and are reduced to 
the verge of starvation by failure to lind employment 
for a short period.” 

‘The next deeennium has seen no improvement 
in their condition. It appears that they have been 
reduced to still greater straits. Economically and 
lienee socially and morally they were hurled into 
a lower stratum) The remarks of the Census 
Keport of 1891 abound in pathetic ravelations. 

Seven Million Men Do not Enjoy 
Two Full Meais a Day. 

“There remains for mention underclass ii only 
the important group of unskilled labourers, on 
whom 3,959,896 persons are shown as dejiendent. 
They are mostly, as already stated, employed on 
agricultural labour and, with the 3,(M)G,785 per¬ 
sons shown as exclusively agricultural labourers, 
form the very poorest class of population. 
For many of them it appears certain that two fail 
meals a day Is a luxury enjoyed only in yeara of 
prosperity. 

They arc those who most promptly become de¬ 
pendent on Government for a bare livelihood in 
times of famine. 

I, Cmisus K r. i’., i88i,P. in. 

C. R., U. 1 '. 1891. l>. 33i. 
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SUMMARY OF (RfR Sr'RVKY. 

Now we are abletosum up tlie result.'^ of the v urious 
enquiriesdetailedinthepreceiHn^ The upshol 

of the whole argument is that since (1) 'Fheri' 
has been a constant decline of the long-establisherl 
Indian handicrafts on account of tiie enmpurativeiv 
cheap foreign gor«is, (2) There Iuh been an unprece¬ 
dented migration from industries to agriitnlture (;])'rhis 
vastinfluxof industrial population in s illugesJiasadded 
thousands of village.- more to (In: rurnl area,( I) This 
movement is nothing lo.ss man a mighty revolution, 
ft has shaken the very fonndalion.'^ of the fndian 
■society, and has eonverteil million-.of !-oeialIy,nioralk 
and economically better men and women into landle.ss, 
joyless, helples>s,hopele.«8l>eings,\vho are thorougldv 
■steejtcd in ignorance, de.stitution and de-pair, and 
ever live on the very verge of povttrty! (o) The 
musses of the people are in a miudi lower position 
than before, heeause they are depending mori! and 
more on agriculture, (li) Sva% mill industnei- are 
extremely slow to grow up r>ii aceount of the kill¬ 
ing foreign competition. This e.straordiuury revo¬ 
lution aticompHshed at such an exhtirhitant and 
imdiNJamt-of cost is heing denied by nuuiy, Ixicuust! 
India is inhabited by ignorant, silent and voiceless 
masse.s. fhit let us not. forget the e.Niuit extent 
and nature of the itconomic transition whldi has 
(hanged the very structure of Indian society. 

Below we reproduce some of the preceding 
results in a conijicudious form for preseniing the 
ruralixation of the I \ P. during the .‘Ihyearsfrom 1H72 
to 1911. 
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TABLE LS. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMEXTS. 


1 

2 


4 

Year. 

Total popu¬ 

Agriculture 

Percentage 

lation. 

and pasture. 

of .3 to 2. 


(/« thousands.) 


1872 

... ;}0,7(54(N.W.P.)15,0:U> 

50*0 

1881 

... 44,150 

# » * 

« * . 

1891 

... 4fi,903 

28,918 

61*65* 

1 i)()l 

... 47,()91 

.81,614 

65*4 

1911 

... 47,182 

84,884 

71*6 


TABLE 19. 



In WOl.m 




Actual workers. Dependents. 

Agrictiltursil 




]X>puUiti(m 

InduBtrial 

... <55-4 

48*5 

51*5 

population 

Oomraerciiil 

... 14*9 

47*3 

52*7 

population 

‘7 

36 

64 

I’rofesHional 

population 

... 1-3 

In 

40*6 

59*4. 

1 

... 71M! 

50 

50 

2 

... 12*2 

58 

47 

.8 

... .VH9 (1) 

47 

.53 

4 

... 1*1 

4.5 

r>5 


* C«usus ReixirJ 1901, Pp. *71—275. 

* Census Report ipti, Pp. 4*0. 

<(r) The rcjiort gives 539 iwr tooo of the total iioinilrttion. 
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In 1901 agriculture had the following sub¬ 
orders 

Land holders and tenants, agricultural labour¬ 
ers, growers of special products, agricultural 
training, and supervision and forest. All these 
orders claimed 65‘3 per oe'nt. of the total popu¬ 
lation. (P. 269). 

Taking identical occupations a, c, of tli« 
order I we have 31’74 per cent, of the total 
population engaged in cultivation in 1913. Then 
in 1911 under commerce were included only 
money and securities, general morchandisH, 
dealing unspecified and middlemen, brokers and 
agents.” But in 1911 trade covered a multitmle of 
orders from 24 to 41. According to p. 417 of ihe 
‘Census Report trade claims 4*48 per cent, of tlm 
population, but on p. 420,5*39 percent, of the popu¬ 
lation are accorded to commerce. Thus the figures 
.for industry and commerce are not reliable—the 
same words mean different things in the two decades. 
It is a pity that reliable statistics should not ho 
available even in this 20th century regarding the 
main occupations of the people 1 But so for as 
the orders covered by agnoulture are conoerne*!, 
there can be no doubt of the real inereMe of the 
■rural or agricultural population. 

Views ef flir- Blunt on bow industrios and Cunt- 
merce are passing out of the hands of Indiana. 

“Firstly, factories and mills have ended In the 
■killiug of hand-labour. Home industries h ive 
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sufiered considerably. The opening of western 
markets has done much harm to Indian industry 
or its artistic side. With the sprpad of a pseudo 
western culture, the Indian gentlinan prefers to 
live in what he considers to be European style. 
The votaries of this style ignore the highly artis¬ 
tic industries of India and show a marked 
weakness for all that would be considered 
intensely vulgar by the very persons whom they 
arc so anxious to imitate. 

Modern mills are driving out the home 
industries and machinery is succeeding men. 
Lastly, Indian commercial methods are not suited 
to modern conditions. The result is that an 
Indian firm finds itself at a disadvantage when it 
has to compete with European firms in its _ owm 
industry. Matters are improving, the Indian is 
learning the tricks of western trade and with 
his adaptability and capacity for limitation will 
ere long be able to take an equal hand in the 
^ame of commercial competition”, but so far he 
is a mere beginner at it. 

FURTHER EVIDENCE OF THE 
CENSUS REPORT 

ON' THK CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DECWNK. 

“ There is u v(‘ry <!onsiderable decrease in the 
numl»er of persons employed in the cotton industrip, 
whilst the iiidnstriea con nected with jute, rope, silk 

' — p CensiH Rjporr, iQii {Pi'- 
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■and other fibres as well as other textiles, such ii'» 
lace and embroidery, have increased. I he cottnn 
industry is perhaps the ehtef iudusiry of (he 
province, just as cotton is its chief uon'tood 
staple, and it is necessary to e’^'fiinive the rea¬ 
sons for this decrease. This, I think, is^ dut' 
to the well-known economic factor that machinery 
ousts men. The industry, as regards tint majorit\ 
of the persons that follow it is even still a hand 
industry: cotton is ginned, sptm and woven with 
rude appliances all over the province 

But hand ginning, spinning and weaving have long 
been known to be suffering from the competition of 
the mills, though the rate of decline was said to have 
lessened during the two* decades up to 111 ■ 

In 1901 there were 7! mills und factories for 
ginning, cleaning, pressing, spinning and weaving 
cotton: since that date there hav(‘ b(jeii not leas than 
90 new ventures of the saine kind. This iims! 
certainly have affected the hand industry and indciid 
it is known that many of the Jiilahas, hereditary 
weavers of Jaunpur and elsewhere arc in the habit 
of migrating to the mills and factories of (lawnporc 
and other places.” P. H88 

CONFESSION OP THE CiOVKRNMKNT THAT 
FOREIGN COMPETITION IS KIEbINO 
HOME INDUSTRIES. 

Sugar. 

“There has been some decrease in the art‘u 
uuder sugarcane, and there has been a tendency 
towards adopting bettor machinery ; whilst doubtless 
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foreign sugar has to some extent driven Ii^diau 
sugar out o£ the market.” (Page 390, C. R. 1911). 

Tahaer.o. 

An effective cause for the very great decrease 
in the numhr of manufarturers of tobacco is the 
growing taste for tobacco manufactured in the 
European method (especially cigarettes). Ibid., 
Page 390. 

Jndigo. 

'file writer of the Census Re])ort, 1911 i*ennu-ks 
that ‘‘the outstanding feature of the decade has 
been the rapid decline of Indigo. WeU over 600 
indigo ennin rns hare r.eased to exist." 4‘2.) 

With this official evvleuce before us let us read 
the wonls <jf the preceding Census Report;—“The 
decline in the cultivation of Indigo already noticed 
lias involvtid the dosing of nearly 700 indigo far- 
toriea oat of 1400 in existenre at the beginning of 
the decade. 

This decline, so disastrous to growers and manu¬ 
facturers has produced wonderfully little effect on the 
labour market. 

(Very strange indeed ! What a short shrift for 
growers an<l manufacturers I Author). The work in 
the fiMAoriea is not highly speoialixed; the demand 
arises at a busy time of year, and lasts for a short 
time among the agricultural labourers in the vicinity 
Conseijuently, when factories are closea, the work • 
men do not loose their means of subsistence. 
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{Wonderful indeed ! Author), but ar<5 absorhod ivith- 
out difficultji in the ranks of agi*icultural labourers. 

Murder of Ecouowtcs. 

The last words of this official apologist must 
cause no slight surprise in the rn-uks of erononnsts. 
They are full of strange logic. People arc thrown out 
of employment and yet they do not Ios(( thmr muaus 
of subsistence ! They swell the numbers ol ordinai’y 
unskilled labourers and with all this great inereasc 
in the supply of labour, their wages do not suiier 
a decrease and the readjustment of the labour 
market is secured without any difficulty in this latid 
of immobile men and women 1 Vii luit an uue<"oiioniW' 
logic this ? 

VIEWS OF THE DIRECTOR OF STATISTICS ON THE 

decline of indigo industry. 

The Hon’ble G-. Findlay Shirraa, IHreofcor of 
Statistics recognizes thakthe cause of thejlecline of 
Indigo industry is the keen competition of cheap 
synthetic dyes. His words shouhl be tsarefully 
read. 

TJoa remvd ot the competUim 0 / etpitfutUr 
dyest owing to the cessation of trade with Ger¬ 
many, has given considerable stimulus to the trade 
in natural indigo.” 

Unfair competition of cheap foreign gcjodn 
with native industries which are not firtnl v estab¬ 
lished is for their certain destruction, but the 
removal of such a killing competition by artiOoial 

Review of the Trade of rodia, !9lS*i6. l», j8. 
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high tariff walls or natural barriers stimulates, 
fosters and encourages the native industries—these 
points seem to have been accepted by the Director 
of Statistics. He has given expression to this 
opinion again in commenting upon the production 
of paper:— 

The war has been a great advantege to In¬ 
dian paper mills as it has resulted in curtailing 
tlie competition from abroad, and Indian mills 
have accordingly been able, with the decreased 
supply for consumption, to raise their prices. 
P. 28 

#That the native indigo industry has received 
a great impetus by reason of the forced cessation 
of the supplies of synthetic indigo on account of ‘ 
the war, goes without saying. In order to capture 
the German trade, the Government has now 
begun to make vigorous efforts to improve the 
yield and quality of nativeindigo. “An Indigo Con¬ 
ference was held at Delhi in February 8915 in which 
the possibility of assisting the industry was con¬ 
sidered from three points of view—agricultural, re¬ 
search and commercial.” 

Valuable work has been already done in seed' 
selection and the prevention of disease, experiments 
in manuring and improved metliods of culture have 
given promising results. Experts are engaged on 
the ecjually important problems of extraction and 
preparation for the market; and their labours are 

Review of the Trade of India, I9I4*3(5, IK 4 i» 
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already bearing fruit. During the past two yeai-s 
-several discoveries have been made which may well 
have an important influence on tlie future of the 
industry. 

If these things should have been done in 1897 
or immediately after and also high import dutie.s 
should have been levied on synthetic indigo, this 
Anglo-Indian industry must have been saved from 
decadence and death. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BENGAL RURALIZED. 

In 1872 Bsngal compx’ised five great provinces, 
differing from each other, more or less, not only 
in their physical characteristics, but in the language, 
race, creed, and institutions of their inhabitants. 
These five provinces were Bengal Proper, Behar, 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur, and Assam, their aggregate 
area including Tributary States being reckoned at 
248,231 square miles, supporting a total population 
of 66,856,859 souls. It would be a matter of great 
surprise that this area of the Lieutenant-Crovernoi> 
ship of Bengal exceeded the aggregate area of 
Denmark, Belgium, Netherlands and France, ft 
was more than four times that of the United 
Kingdom and more than thrice that of Japan, lu 
fact, this Governorship was far more than the 
German Empire and a little less than Austria-Hun¬ 
gary combined. 

Is it a matter of little astonishment that the 
Governor of Bengal is a ruler of a State which is 
four times as large as the country that is directly 
governed by his own king whose hands he kisses 
at his appointment ? But what is wonderful still 
is that the population of this territory in 1872 
exceeded that of countries which are usually acknow¬ 
ledged to be of the first class in the,hierarchy of 

16 
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nations! In 187'2 it n-as mure than double the 
population of the United Ivinirdom: it exceeded by 
62 per cent, that of the Now (jierman Einpiin 
and was millions more than that of the most 
prosperous United States I 

Thus the Governor of Bengal is a potentate 
more potent than the powerful president of the 
American Republic, he is mightier than the mighti¬ 
est Kaiser of the most aggressive German Empire: 
nay, his sway extends over regionvS more extensive 
than those which all the crowned Kings of Den¬ 
mark, Belgium, Ketherlunds and of spuin can over 
enjoy. This satrap rules over an ancient and <m<r. 
iiighly dvilized, industrially .supreme and most astute, 
sagacious and intelligent race, a race of peaceful and 
laborious woi'kers, hut now a race that has lost its- 
ancient brilliance with the loss of her economie anrl 
political supremacy. Ho rules ovt'r a <‘Ountry which, 
is one of the most charming regions of the Indian 
continent. Bengal with its tlangcs, the Brahma¬ 
putra, the Son, the Godavari and thousand fftlier 
streams and streamlets proudly j»nincing upon Iser 
broad bosom is physically the nchest countn. It 
is nature’s most magnificent lioon. Bengal with lier 
huge rice fields, is verily, the loveliest an<l most 
romantic gawlen on earth. 

But while the short |)eriod of 40 yeur-i from 
1871 to 1911 is full of surprises in tlic countries 
of the West and in the near East in the Laud of 
the Rising Sun, this richest region, tins loveliest 
garden of nature and humanity has been withering 
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siad losing its prestiae freshness, beauty, bloom and 
vigour. Retrogressive Bengal with its seered and 
withered, dead and dying indigenous industries, with 
its people steeped deep in poverty on account of 
being more and more dependent upon one pi’ecarious 
industry of poor and primitive agriculture, presents 
a marvellous contrast with those remarkably progres¬ 
sive countries. Its coal mining and jute industries 
have, no doubt, made rapid strides, yet these indus¬ 
tries being for a great part controlled, managed, and 
rmimced by foreigners do not go to enhance the 
wealth, intcUigence, enterprise and skill of the sons 
of the soil. Hence Bengal is economically retro- 
4ir(*ssive or at the best stationary; the condition of 
ihe masses has undergone but little change and the 
face of the country is no more cheering. While the 
New World, the Antipodes and the countries of the 
European continent, the celestial Republic of 
(^hina and the Sunny Empire of Japan have ousted 
foreign made articles, have preserved the home 
market more and more from foreign invasion, have 
made themselves more and more self-contained and 
s(?lf-snfficient, the sacred, and inviolable self-suffi- 
( ifucy of Bengal has been violated, her home market 
h<nng greedily grasped and swallowed up, groans 
under the oppressive aggression of all the progressive 
nations, in met Bengal is writhing under the oppres¬ 
sive scourgr- of foreign goods. The icy cold air 
of decay has chilled it» once most prosperous and 
iluurishing industries. Disheartening and darkening 
• prospects these due to the poHdes of Free Trade 
and masterly inactivity of the State ! But let us 
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have done with these thoughts for the time being 
and review some of the main factors of the economic 
situation. 

A statement of the area, population and 
density of these several Provinces would be 
interesting as a base for further comparisons .— 

Total 

mi?os. mSs. 

Bengal Territory— 248,231 66,856,859 26U 

Bengal ... 94,539 36,769,735 389 

Behar .^2^4:17 19,736,101 4b5 

Orissa ... 23,901 4,317,999 181 

Chota Nagpur ••• 43,901 3,825,571 87 

Assam ... 43,473 2,207,453 51 

(Census of Bengal, 1872 , P. i. Stat. Results.) 

POPUI,ATION THICKEST IN BEHAR. 

Then, it is obvious from the preceding state¬ 
ment that Behar is the most densely populated 
province. It is an exclusively agricultural land 
and yet has to support 465 persons per square 
mile ! But this density varies considerably in 
different parts of the province. The Sarun, 
Patna and Tirhoot Districts are most densely 
populated, there being 178,^42^691 persons to the. 
square mUe. Such an abnormal pressure upon 
the soil is nowhere to be seen throughout the 
world. 

DENSITY IN BENGAE. 

Bengal Proper comes next to Behar in it« 
density of population. In the agricultural districts 
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nowhere the pressure rises to that in Behar, 
even then it is exceedingly abnormal. Some of 
the densely populated distri'cts with an average 
nuiTiher of inhabitants exceeding 500 are 
Fureedpore 
f )acoa 
Bangpore 
Pubna 
Ihijsliuhve 


... 67T Jessore 
... 640 Tipperah 
... 619 Nufldea 
... 616 Moorshedabad 
... 587 


567 

530 

525 


T,ESS PRRSSURE IN ORISSA, 
doming to Orisa, Chota Nagpur and Assam 
WO' find that taking districts as a whole, the 
pojittlation per square mile docs not exceed 470 
(dnftaok), 203 < Manubhoom), 155 (Kararoop), 
roMpeotively in tlie.se provinces. 

ft ought not to bo ignored that the above 
figures re-spresent nmragen for whole districts, 
hurico it i.s more than clear that in each district 
there must be some tracts where the pressure 
would far exceed the general average. 

flliNSlTY IN BIJNCIAI. AND THE H. KINGIK>M. 
While the ilonsity of the population in the 
industrially supreme^ United Kingdom was repre- 
.s(*nted by an average of persons to the squari' 
mile, in ugrieultural Bimgal the average was 26ib 

HENGAE £B PRSIKlMINENTfW RHRAh. 

Mr. H. Beverley remarks that Bengal Is mtt a 
t'tmntrtf af tomh\ and cannot lie, compareil with 
Englan<l or otlicr European countries in this re.sjx'ct. 
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Nine years after in 1881 the disting^hed sta¬ 
tistician Mr. J. A. Bourdillon wrote: The a-ctaal 
town population of Bengal appears to be 3,664,-—iJ 
or about 5*26 pir cent, of the whole population ot 
the province. This toted is consider ably less than that 
for London alone. In the smcdlness of its urban 
population indeed^ as in the number of its tow ns ^ 
Bengal stands last among all the great provinces of 
India f 

URBAN COMPARISONS WITH INDIAN PROVINCES 
AND WESTERN COUNTRIES. 

This statement can be confirmed by the follow¬ 
ing figures of urbanization:—■ 

Bengal ... 5-26 Bombay ... 17* " 

Central Provinces 6*04 U. S. A. ... 22' 5 

N.W.P. & Oudh 9*70 France ... 

Madras ^... 9'7l U. Kingdom ... 66* 6 

Punjab ... 11'07 

URBAN POPULATION IN 1872 AND 1881. 

Much reliance cannot be placed on the compar¬ 
ative figux'es of 1872 and 1881, yet there has 
apparently been a very slight growth in urbani¬ 
zation. In 1872 the number of towns^ was 140, 
with a total urban population of 3,110,231 persons 
Or 4'96 per cent, of the whole. During the last 
nine years there has consequently been '3 per cent, 
advance in urbanization. That even this slight growth 
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dience, or at least declaration of nentralitj, was lesolved 
upon, as preparatory to tlie conYocation of a general 
council. On the other hand, those who sat at Eome 
displayed not less insincerity. Gregoiy XII. hound 
himself by oath on his accession to abdicate when it 
should appear necessary. But while these rivals were 
loading each other with the mutual reproach of schism, 
they drew on themselves the suspicion of at least a 
virtual collusion in order to retain their respective sta¬ 
tions. At length the cardinals of both parties, wearied 
With so much dissimulation, deserted their masters, and 
summoned a general council to meet at Pisa.® 

The council assembled at Pisa deposed both Gregory 
and Benedict, without deciding in any respect cotmcii of 
as to their pretensions, and elected iUexander Pisa, 

V. by its own supreme authority. This autho- 
rity, however, was not universally recognised; the 
schism, instead of being healed, became more desperate; 
for as Spain adhered fiimly to Benedict, and Gregory 
was not without supporters, there were now throe con¬ 
tending pontiffs in the church. A general council was 
still, however, the favourite and indeed the sole remedy; 
and John XXIII., successor of Alexander V., ofConstancc, 
was reluctantly prevailed upon, or perhaps » 

trepanned, into convoking one to meet at CJonstance. In 
this celebrated assembly he was himself deposed; a 
sentence which he incurred by that tenacious clinging 
to his dignity, after repeated promises to abdicate, which 
had already proved fatal to his competitors. The depo¬ 
sition of John, confessedly a legitimate pope, may siiike 
us as an extraordinary measure. But, besides the oppor¬ 
tunity it might afford of restoring union, the council 
found a pretext for this sentence in his enormous vices, 
which indeed they seem to have taken upon common 
fame without any judicial process. The true motive, 
however, of their proceedings against him was a desire 
to make a signal display of a new system which had 
rapidly gained ground, and which I may venture to call 
the whig principles of the catholic church. A great 
question was at issue, whether the polity of that esta 

8 VilLaret Lonfant, Concile de PIso; Crevior. Hisi. d© I'Univereltd de Pans, 
tm 

R 2 
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GROWTH OF DENSITY IN BENGAL. 


Districts 

Density 



. 1872 

1881 

Freedpore 

... 677 

720 

Dacca 

... 640 

757 

Pubna 

... 616 

710 

Jessore 

... 578 

698 

Tipperah 

... 591 

610 

Nuddea 

... 580 

598 

Moorshedabad ... 

... 525 

572 


DENSITY IN BEHAR. 

The growth of density in the Behar districts is 
no less wonderful. The inhabitants supported on 
every square mile in the districts of Sarun and 
Patna have risen to 870 and 845 from 778 and 742, 
while Mozufferpore and Durbhanga were newly 
included in Behar having the abnormal density of 
860 and 790 persons. SimiUudy marked changes have 
occurred in the densities of a few districts of Clrissa, as 



1872 

1811 

Cuttack ... 

... 470 

494 

Pooree ... 

... 311 

359 

Balasore,.. 

... 373 

458 

Angul ... 

... 79 

116 


POVERTY INCARNATED. 

This summary survey of district density Iiek 
emphatically brought to view the growing danger of 
an economic bankruptcy. The pressure on land, 
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already the heaviest in the world, was growing to a 
breaking point. Eural Bengal was verily the most 
thickly inhabited country in the world. 

While on one side in the U. States of America 18 to 
4 5 persons inhabited one square milei British Bengal 
supported 442 souls on the same area, that is, about 
ten times as great as that of the best cultivated parts 
of the American continent. 

Belgiom with 486 and England with 445 took 
the palm in density, but it should be remembered' 
that Bengal with an insignificant urban population 
cannot be compared with these which have a suffi¬ 
cient preponderance of urbanization. Large citie.s 
in a country unduly raise the mean density of the 
whole ; hence the pressure of the population of the 
land in Bengal which has hardly any towns can 
lie mo re easily realized. When we come to know 
that the density of countrias like Norway, Sweden, 
Hussia (in Europe), Greece, Spain, Hungary, Swit¬ 
zerland, Austria, France, Russia was respectively 
U, 26, 34 , 73, 92, I 24 , 171, 1/5, 180, 187 per 
square mile, in 1881 we cannot but be startled at 
the low economic condition of the people of the ex¬ 
clusively agricultural Bengal, who had to eke out 
their subsistence from a small piece of land by pri¬ 
mitive and crude methods of agriculture ! 

Bengal Census Report, pp. 28,29. 

VOCATIONAI, DISTRIBUTION IN 1881 . 

The Occupation Tables inspite of the elaboi’ate 
classification and voluminous compilation ‘ai’e but 
a sorry equivalent for the immense labour and ex¬ 
pense which this preparation involves.’ Ttxsalso pain- 
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£al to learn that information concerning the occupa¬ 
tions of the people is one of the least satisfactory 
features of the census of 1881. “The importance of 
the subject in all its bearings on the social condition 
and physical and moral progress of the people can 
hardly be overrated ; yet it would scarcely be too 
much to say that the statistics compiled in 1881 
have not made any addition to the knowledge ob¬ 
tained in 1872.” 

The following table, however, shows the per 
cent, distribution of the population of all ages 

Percentage. 



Male.s 

Females 

Total 

Professional 

... l‘S0 

•16 

•98 

Domestic 

... 273 

70 

171 

Commercial 

... 3‘29 

‘56 

V92 

Agricultural 

... 38’62 

5‘62 

22*U5 

rndustrial 

... 7'68 

5‘45 

rr56 

InilefiniteandNon-productive 45’86 

87‘49 

6676 


t Bengal C. R., i88r, P. lyi .) 
KXODUS TO AGRICUr^TURE. 


We will now consider the comparative occu¬ 
pation statistics of 1872 and 1881. ‘The prin¬ 
ciple of classification and the method of collecting 
information as to occupations,’ writes Mr. Bour- 
dillon, ‘differed so much in 1872 and in 1881 that 
it is quite uselessto attempt any detailed compari¬ 
son of the results of the two censa8e.s. Tho 
figures lor each class are compared in tho inorgin 
■for what they are worth. Taken literally, they 
would seem to show that among the women there 
.has been an increase of 10 per cent, in the nuua- 
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ber of workers and an advance of 11 per cent, 
in the number of employed men ; that amonff the 
women this increa^ has been about equal in the 
direction of agricultni-e and industrial pursuits, 
while among the men it has taken the form of 
increased application to agriculture, with the 
decrease in all the other classes, except that of 
the industry and manulaotures. I’he figures are, 
however, given more to show a general coinci¬ 
dence than as affording /or serious ronr/n- 

. lions'. • 

While his statistical investigation distinctly 
points out large increases in agrieulturail workers, 
being an official apologist ho is trying to twist 
and turn his figures. The i’catler would do wol! 
to fix his attention on Class IV 


Class I Professional elnss- 

I, n Domestic 

nr Cominerdnl ,, 

,, IV ARtkiiUural 

,, V MniuifacttmnR 

unci imlnstrial „ 

„ \'I Indefinite and 

All ofciipntions 


Male'-. I Pi'iual*"-;. 


IH7' 

ISM 


ISSl 

1 

t %so 

1 

j ‘ii(i ) 

'U. 


^ 273 

•43 i 

‘7o 

*r<iK 

3*29 

M3 1 

'5(. 


3sTt:» 

s 


S''\J 

; 7-0.1 

7‘OS 

**/7 

l.T 

' 17-.14 


07-7;> i' 

S7-10 

1 loo 

ifiit 

IfM} 

luo 
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THE CENSUS OF 1891. 

At the third Census Enumeration the Lieutenant- 
Grovernorship of Bengal ws0 called the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal. It comprised the same pro¬ 
vinces, but the area was reduced to 187,336 square 
miles. The population inhabiting this area consist¬ 
ed of 37,236,485 males and 37,406,881 females. If 
means that the total increase during the decade was 
7'3 per cent. ‘ but if we exclude that part of it <lue 
to more accurate enumeration, it probably does no t 
exceed 6 per cent, and may be less ’ (P. 50). 

The following statement gives in a suramarv 
form the area, population and mean density of tlie 
several provinces included in the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
norship of Bengal 


Province. Area. I 

Begal Proper... 70,098 ^ 

i 

Bihar . ... 35,530 i 

Orissa ... 24,240 

Chota Nagpur 43,020 


Population, 

Density 

40,398,265 
ai,265,150 

510 

508 

5,744,062 

.r410 B 
lll8 K 

5,512,151 

/171 B 
1 55 K 


(Bengal C. R., 1891, P. 37.) 
DECLINING URBANIZATION IN 1881-1891. 


The year 1891 brought about a decrease of 
*4 per cent, in the already least urban Bengal. The 
percentage of urban to total population fell off from 
5 26 in 1881 to 4*8 in 1891, but we are told by the 
writer of the Census Report (p, 136) that the 
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<lecrease was not real and he goes on to show that 
the increase of 1881 in urban population was un¬ 
real • 

“ In the tables of 1S81 a number of villaffcs, with no 
true urban characteristics, were included. In ISOi, oiilv 
such groups of inhabitants, ns, after full consideration ot 
the local circuntstances. Government has seen fit to extend 
the provincial legislation to, have been treated as urban 
and cia.ssed in the category of towns.” (p. l.lfi). 

It must have been clear tliat (lie insignificant 
urban growth of the last decade wtis fictitious while 
in this decade there has been some liecrciise. 1'he 
increase of ruralization is proved from tht! following 
irrefutable evidenife of the Oeiiaus J{e|a>rt (p. l.'SH.) 

“ Although there is little tendency in Bengal to con¬ 
gregate in_ large towns, the growt’.i of villages is proved by 
the following table, in which a coinimrison with the figures 
of 1872 shows a decided increase in villages with more 
than 2ti() inhabitants. I'he number of this class of hamlet 
was exaggerated in 1881 by very many petty groups of 
houses having been treated as separate villages, when 
they really were suburbs of large vUlages.’' p. l.lH, 

No. of Towns and VillagitH in 

1872 ... J90 228 

1801 ... 244 mj 

Increase is ... 54 444 

The result of 10 years’ urban growth ia that 

(rt) the percentage of tlie urrann to total popu¬ 
lation in 1872 was 4’S)(» against 4*8 in 1891! 

(A) tlie per cunt, fprowth in urban populaiiun 
tiuring these 19 years was 7 against 15 }«.‘r cent, 
increase in the total population I Such is tin: 
Kuralizution of Bengal! 
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The Census enumeration of 1891 is hopelessly 
barren in comparative occupational results. While 
in 1881, only the occupations of actual workers 
were recoi’ded in 1891 the number of persons de¬ 
pendent on each industry was ascertained, hence 
the growth and strength of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation cannot be given here. Wo will therefore pass 
on to discuss the results of the next enumeration. 

AREA AND POPUEATION IN 1901. 

At the Census of 1901 the Lieutenant-Qover- 
norship of Bengal (excluding Sambalpnr and five 
Feudatory States) extended over 160,408 square 
miles ana contained a population of 78,498,410 
persons. It meant an increase of 4*9 per cent, 
over the period of ton yeans against 7 ”5 and 11*9 
per cent, increase during the preceding decades. 
This small decrease was owing to the severe famine, 
that ranged over the greater part of the country for 
a few years, 

GROWTH OF URBANIZATION DURING 1891—1901. 

The following statement of tin* comparative 
growths of the total and urban popnlatioiifj in th<* 
various Census Divisions would reveal that four 
■divisions increased more and the same number 
decreased more in urban than in the total popu¬ 
lation. 
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Percentage 

Percent. incrca>t- 


increase in 

in urban 


total 

po])ulatioii. 

po|nilution. 

West Bengal 

... r*i 


Central „ 

... 5*1 


North ,, 

... o'<> 

4-4 

East „ 

... 10-4 

13-7 

South Bihar 

... od 

Mill 

Novfcli „ 

... -1 

4-i) 

Orissa 

... r-iu; 

17-fi 

< 'hi)t;i \ugjnir 

... r*h 

:>•! 

Bi'iigul 

... 5*1 

.5*4 


(C. R . Pp. 124 and 33.) 


THl-; INCKICSE IS ONLY Al’i’ARENT. 

Bihar, Chotu Naj^pur and the northern part 
of Bengal have Hutferetl a (iecHrie in urhanization, 
while other parts of Bengal show an appreciable 
advance. However the province no a irhoh shows an 
extremely slight increase. The cauBOH of this upward 
movement and the position cif the declining towns 
have been ably diacuHScd by Mr. (fait in tlio 
Bengal Census Knijort. Ifis words are :-*« 

“If places now treated as towim for the Srst'time be 
left out of account the urban population at the inreacnt 
census shows an increase of 5*4 per cent, over that recordfti 
in IB91, The opparenl rate of progress ft greatest in Orissa* 
where however it ia to a great extent fiictitious, being 
mainly due to the crowd of pilgrims collected at Puri in 
connection with n religious festival. In Hast Bengal wfaich 
comes next, tnost cf the towns are growing. The countrs 
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is prosperous and trade is increasing, and the most progres¬ 
sive towns are those connected wfth the export trade in 
jute. The high rate of increase in Central Bengal is due 
to the expansion of Calcutta and the modem industrial 
towns on the banks oi the Hu?hly. In other Parts of this 
tract the old native industries have ceased to be profitable and 
the urban population is declining ” 

West Bengal also owes its high position to 
the rapid expansion of new industries fostered by 
European capital in Howra and its environs, 
and at Raniganj and Asansol. The older towan 
show no tendency to grow. The progress of the 
population in North Bengal and Chota Nagpur 
is normal, and presents no points of interest. 
Throughout Bihar the urban population is stationary 
or decadent, save only in Bhagulpur and one or 
two smaller towns that owe their prosperity to the 
construction of new lines of railway. Few of the 
other towns contain any of the elements that 
make for progress, and 

many of them have suffered by the diversion of the 
traffic from the rivers to the railways.” {Pp, 33 - 3 ./). 

The retalively higher rate of increase in 
urbanization cannot - but influence the relative 
proportion of the urban and rural population. Hence 
in 1901 these proportions did undergo a slight 
change. Exactly 5 per cent, of the population lived 
in towns, while the other 95 per cent, were inhabi¬ 
tants of villages (P, 37^ Table 11). However there 
was no increase but a positive decrease when com¬ 
pared witth the 5’26 per cent, urbanization of the 
year 1881. 
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The following table will more than visualize the 
‘growth of ruralization from 1872 to 1891 :— 


Places. 

Increase or decreaw 
from 1872 to IHOl 

With less than 

3000 

+ .51,530 

3,000 

5,000 

—44 

5,000 

10,000 

— 58 

10,000 

15,000 

— 4 

15,000 

20,000 

+ 10 

20,000 

50,000 

+ 5 

More than 

50,000 

-- 1 


It is quite plain that there has been a galloping 
rush for inhabiting new villages which increased 
by more than 54|- thousands, but there was a fast 
decline in big villages and in places containing 
'persons from 5000 to 15,000. The next two classes 
•of towns show an increase of 15 phwes, but the cities 
with more than 50,000 inhabitants exhibit a decreii«<*. 
of one. This impoHiant statement needs no furth<!r 
comment, because it is more than eloquent in pointr 
ing out a persistent tendency of the people in. 
residing in pettiest hamlets. 

PORTENTOUS INCREASE IN AGRICUUTURAU 
CLASSES. 

As noticed above, the inhabitants of Bengal 
are more than those of any gther part of India or 
of the world oven, agricultural. 

But the AsrieultursI rate of looreaee U more 
like s muehroom growth. The rtial awl agricaitural 
classes Increased from 47,754,080, to 56 , 880, 480 

17* 
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l)y 9,105,783 persons, or 19 per cent, against the- 
5'1 per cent, cf tbe total population. The total in» 
crease since 1891 was 3,819,612 persons, but the 
difference in tbe agricultural classes comes up to 
9,105,783 souls, that is, the latter increase was 2' 
times of the former. 


In other words, more than nine million persou.s 
were thrown out of non-agricultural employment'- 
and were forced to labour on the land. More brieflly 
the position of the two classes can bo expressed thu.'': 


1891 

1901 


Agricultural 
per cent. 
... 64-2 
... 72*44 


Non-agricultural. 

35*8 

27*5(: 


(Tables I and HI, Pp. 418-.492-) 


The reasons for such an abnormal increase arc, 
according to Mr. Gait, to be found in the difterent 
systems of Census Classification and the greater care 
taken ut the proscnt census to secure entries in tluj 
schedules. But the agricultiu-a! and non-agricul- 
ral occupations ai’e so very different that it is 
impossible to take the on<- class, for tin* other. 
There is a great probability of false entries in tl^e 
mmute group.s of an occupational class, but in the 
main fi>ur dasse.s, it is next to impossible. When 
the indigenous industries are continuously declining 
and the new indastries are not absorbing all the 
persons thrown out of their employments as well 
as the persons who are every year being added to 
the population, it is but natural that the rural 
population should go on increasing faster than the 
national population. In short, more than nine 
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million persons were added to the ranks of low- 
paid, ignorant, illiterate, unskilled, poverty-stricken 
agriculturists. 

The results of the next census ai*e scarcely 
inspiriting. 

URBANIZATION DURING 1901-1911. 

The urban variation during the ten years’ 
period 1901-1911 has been summed up in the 
Census Report (p. 2'^) in these words :— 

‘ /w neii/ur Province have the people shown any appre- 
riablc tendency to desert the villages lor the towm. In 
Bengal the urban population has irureased by l.VZ per cent, 
since 1901, its growth being more rapid than that of the 
general population, but only out of every thousand persons 
live in towns. In Bihar and Orissa, on the other hattd, an 
increase in the general population has been accompanied by a 
decrease of 2'8 per cetit. in the number of persons living in 
towns, who now constitute only 3/ per mille of the total 
population. This decline is as will be shown later, dm 
mainly to the continued presence ol plagm in Bihar, which 
has mt only caused a grievous mortality, but disorganized 
the industries and irt^e of the towns it qfflieted. Prima 
facie the Bengalis appear to have a greater predilection for 
town life than the inhabitants of Bihar and Orissa.' 

However if Greater Calcutta including 
Howrah, Maniktollah, Cassipur-Chitpur and 
< iarden Beach which contain two-fifths of the 
urban population of Bengal be left out of 
account, the urban population falls to 3*8 -per 
cent, or a little more than in Bihar and Orissa. 
The urban population and growth remains much 
inflated only on account of the rapid growth of 
the metropolitan town of Calcutta which is also 
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tbe only principal centre for foreign trade in 
Northern India. 

Bihar and Orissa have continually been suffer¬ 
ing from urban decay, but in Bengal also many old 
towns have declined. The causes of the unusual 
urban decrease in these provinces have been detail¬ 
ed by the writer as changes in the course of a 
river, removal of the court, loss of trade and the 
prevalance of endemic and epidemic diseases. It 
is exceedingly painful to learn that 26 towns show 
a decrease of 80,378 inhabitants during 1901—11, 
only on account of the last cause. However, 
‘after the somewhat dreary sketch of urban 
decay, stagnation or decimation by disease, it 
is refreshing to turn to the number of towns, 
some old, some young and nascent, which are 
fast developing owing to the expansion of trade 
or industrial enterprise, often introduced or direct¬ 
ed by Europeans f 

The passage is remarkable for the candid admis¬ 
sion of the writer that indigenous industries are not 
growing in the country, a few towns are, indeed 
developing because they are centres of European 
enterprise and serve as depots for the collection of 
raw material from villages for shipment to foreign 
lands and the distribution of foreign goods in the 
country around. Thus on one side is visible the rapid 
decline of old industrial and commercial towns in¬ 
volving an immeasurable loss of capital to the children 
of this country, and on the other is to be seen the 
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rise o£ new towns-centres o£ European indastry and 
commerce which go a very small way to vitalize, fer¬ 
tilize and fructify the indigenous industries or to en¬ 
hance the capital, the wealth, the skill or enterprise 
of the sons of the soil. A little reflection woihl 
.show that the wastage of capital is continually grow¬ 
ing in the declining and decadent town.s, the dislo¬ 
cation and the readjustments effected by the present 
economic conditions at work in India and the los.s 
of human skill, social grade, ente^pri^ing and hope¬ 
ful spirit all go a long way to increase the sufferings 
of the already depressed musses. The figures of 
urbanization do not reveal any tendency for upward 
movement, indeed they show a stationary situation. 
But underneath those figurcjs lies InuTim docjp an 
appalling mass of the debries of hundreds and thou- 
.saiwls of buildings, ruins of uade-llourif-hing commer- 
(!iiil fiouscs and the remains of crippled and cnishcjl 
industries; they do comieal the indesciribable miser¬ 
ies, sufferinga, agonitfs, of tin* unemployed millions 
who were forced to migrate from their aucenstriil 
homes and hearths to starve, die or work us house- 
Icps and landless labourers. 

INCREASINfi PRESSURI*: ON lANl). 

Now a few points regarding the growing 
density of population will iiighly important a.H 
they will throw a flood of light on the problem 
of Indian poverty. With the wowth of provincial 
population, its density in an old and conservative 
country like India can not but grow. The prcjssun; 
on land whose producitivc capadty is being slowly 
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lessened, is fast growing for the deepening of the 
misery and poverty of the agricultural classes. In 
Bengal alone the increase of pressure in some of 
the thickly populated districts during twenty years 
from 1891 to 1911 can be seen in the table 
below:— 


Districts 

1891 


1901 

1911 

Feridpur 

714 


758 

824 

jDacca 

861 


952 

1066 

Pubna 

736 


768 

772 

Jessore. 

646 


620 

601 

Tipperah 

713 


848 

972 

Nudden 

586 


594 

580 

Murshidabad 

584 


622 

640 

Bogra 

562 


628 

724 

GROWTH 

OF DENSITY IN BIHAR. 


Saran 

919 


898 

853 

Patna 

857 


785 

778 

Muzaffarpur 

894 


908 

937 

Darbhanga 

837 


870 

875 

RISING 

PRESSURE IN 

ORISSA. 


Cuttack 


530 

564 

577 

Pari 

mmm 

878 

407 

410 

Balasore 

« « t 

478 

515 

506 


These instances of the most populous districts 
can be multiplied, but they do suffice to show the 
ever increasing pressure in rural Bengal. Some of 
the districts exhibit extraordinary variations, but 
these changes grow doubly extraordinary and 

* Bengal Census Report, 1911, P. 361. 
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remarkable when we compare the mean density of 
these places in 1911 with that in IS 72 . The 
succeeding table of the forty years growth of den¬ 
sity suflSciently shows tlie evil eftects the <leve!op- 
ment of population miist have had on the ei")n<nnic 
condition of the masses t — 

FORTY YEARS’ NKT IXCRliASK IX DENSITY. 


Tipper*ah ... 410 

Dacca ...409 Balasore ... 120 

Bogra ... 252 Pubna ... 117 

Darbhanga ... 2H7 .lessore ... lu.’» 

Paridpur ...226 Puri ...102 

Muzaffarpur ... 197 Sanin ... 79 

(Inttack ... l.'»3 Muivlndithud ... #0 


While in tin* Kurope,iii euuntries with higlmst 
yields of grain cro])-. and with sulHidiury industries 
to add to the family incomes of (he 'agricultural 
stlasses, it is coJi 8 i<lKred itiipo.sKil»le that more than 
200 to 250 inhabitants «;au ever Ifitvii a hoaltliy 
e.'cistence on agricultural and jwistoral liuhistries, 
in Bengal where the pressure on land was alreatiy 
the heaviest in the world, it has i rementlously 
iruiruaHefl in some of the tiiost popuh«i« iHstriets. 
Wit.hin 99 years those distriets hav»! liad to support 
fnjtn 200 to 410 atMitinnal inhahitnuln pijr stptare 
mile. We have dilated upon the inearnatM poverty 
of Bengal in the preoiiUng pages, at this occasion 
wo can only add that the ghastly picture of poverty 
and penury has hecoine still more horrible. Cuitiva- 
t.ion has indeed e.vtendcd, but it has not kept pace 
even with the slow increase of the provincial 
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population. The result of this phenomenon cannot 
but be the growth of impoverishment and pauperiza¬ 
tion. The cultivated area per head has terribly 
declined. While in 1881 each man could claim 
1’5 acres, in 1901-2 he could only live on the 
reduced produce of 1*12 acres, but ten years after 
the share was still more lessened to about an acre.. 
Is it not miraculous that the industrially supreme 
countries like the United Kingdom, Germany and 
France, although densely populated, contain * 46 0, 
3 II and 189 inhabitants per square mile against 1551 
in industrially backward and rural Bengal ? 

From this it is at once apparent that the economic: 
condition of the exclusively agricultural provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur must 
be absolutely and I'elatively the lowest imuginable, 
that the eighty-five millions of human beings must 
be toiling and suffering in a way that is inconceiv¬ 
able by a (I lobe-trotter who like a butterfly pays 
flying visits to a few old and metropolitan cities. 
In this seemingly prospiu'ous Bengal myriads oF 
tenants and peasants wrung and screwed by land¬ 
lords and having to subsist on the minutely suli- 
divided holdings and vegetating on the poisonous 
verdure of their rice and jute fields have patiently to 
starve and starve and die a miserable dciith. 

The extreme depression and distress, penury and 
misery of the singularly thrifty peasants of Beliar 
and Bengal has been well descrioed by some of the 
highest officials in indignant wowils. Below we 
quote only a few instances. 

* Bengal Census Rep,, 1911, P, 2. 
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found tlieir ambition thwarted beyond the Alps, it was 
diverted more and more towards schemes of temporal 
sovereignty. In these we do not perceive that con¬ 
sistent policy which remarkably actnated their conduct 
as supreme heads of the church. Men generally advanced 
in years, and born of noble Italian families, made the 
papacy subservient to the elevation of their kindred, or 
to the interests of a local faction. For such ends they 
mingled in the dark conspiracies of that bad age, distin¬ 
guished only by the more scandalous turpitude of their 
vices from the petty tyrants and intriguers with whom 
they weie engaged. In the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, when all favourable prejudices were worn away, 
those who occupied the most conspicuous station in 
Europe disgraced their name by more notorious profli¬ 
gacy than could be paralleled in the darkest age that 
had preceded, and at the moment beyond which this 
work is not earned, the invasion of Italy by Charles 
VIII., I must leave the pontifical throne in the posses¬ 
sion of Alexander YI. 

It has been my object in the present chapter to bring 
within the compass of a few hours’ perusal the substance 
of a great and interesting branch of history; not cer¬ 
tainly with such extensive reach of learning as the sub¬ 
ject might require, but from sources of unquestioned 
ci edibility. ^ Unconscious of any partialities that could 
give an oblique bias to my mind, I have not been very 
solicitous to avoid ofience where offence is so easily 
taken. Yet there is one misinterpretation of my meaning 
which I would gladly obviate. I have not designed, in 
exhibiting without disguise the usurpations of Eom© 
during the middle ages, to furnish materials for unjust 
prejudice or unfounded distrust. It is an advantageous 
circumstance for the philosophical inquirer into the 
history of ecclesiastical dominion, that, as it spreads 
itself over the vast extent of fifteen centuries, the de¬ 
pendence of events upon general causes, rather than on 
transitoiy combinations or the character of individuals, 
is made more evident, and the future more probably 
foretold from a consideration of the past, than we are 
apt to find in political history. Five centuries have 
now elapsed, during every one of which the authority 
of the Boman see has successively declined. Slowly 
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wise—it follows that nearly one hundred millions 
of people in British India are living in extreme 
poverty.” 

The Chief Magistrate of Patna, another 
One M Behar District (Mr. Cr. Toynbee, C.SJ.), 
day ^ afterwards senior member of the Board 
Normal of Revenue and a member of the Vice- 
roy’s Council, stated a few years before 
that “ the conclusion to be drawn is that of the 
agricultural population a large proportion, say 
40 per cent., are insufficiently fed to say nothing 
of clothing and housing. They have enough 
food to support life and to enable them to work, 
but they have to undergo long fasts, having for 
a considerable part of the year to satisfy them¬ 
selves with one full meal in the day.” Sir Alfred 
Lethbridge. K.O.S.I., declared that “in Behar 
the Districts of Muzafarpur and Saran and parts of 
the Durbhunga and Chumparan are the worst, 
and there is an almost constant insufficiency of 
food.” 

The status of the Bengal ryots was no better. 
The same Sir Ashley Eden writes:—“ The ryots 
of the richest province of Bengal are the poorest 
and most wretched class we find in the country." 

Failure of Lord Cur20n, P, 35. 

GRIEVOUS RURALIZATION DURING 1901-1011. 

The succeeding statement gives actual an»l 
proportional figures for the four main classes of 
■ occupations in wie two provinces. In both the 
great majority of fhe people were already largely 
dependent on agriculture and cognate pursuito, 
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NOTES TO CHAPTEE VIT 


Note I. Page 146. 

This grant is recorded in two charters diffeiing mate¬ 
rially from each other; the first transcribed in Ingnlfus’s 
History of Oroyland, and dated at Winchester on the 
Nones of November, 855; the second extant in two 
chartularies, and bearing date at Wilton, April 22, 854. 
This is marked by Mr. Kemble as spurious (Codex 
'Ang.-Sax. Diplom. ii. 5’2) ; and the authority of Ingulfus 
is not sufficient to support the first. The fact, however, 
that Ethelwolf made some great and general donation to 
the church rests on the authority of Asser, whom latex- 
writers have principally copied. His words are,— 

Eodem quoque anno [855] Adelwolfus venerabilis, rex 
Occidentalium Saxonum, decimam totius regni sui par¬ 
tem ab Omni legali servitio et tribute liberavit, et in 
sempiterno grafio in cruce Ohristi, pro redemptione 
animae suse et anteoessorum suorum, XJni et Trino Deo 
immolavit.” (Gale, XV Script, hi 156.) 

It is really difficult to infer anything from such a 
passage ; but whatever the writer may have meant, or 
whatever truth there may bo in his story, it seems 
impossible to strain his words into a grant of tithes. 
The charter in Ingulfus rather leads to suppose, but 
that in the Codex Diplomaticus decisively proves, that 
the grant conveyed a tenth part of the land, and not of 
its produce. Sir F. Palgi*ave, by quoting only the latter 
oliarter, renders Selden’s hypothesis, that the general 
right to tithes dates from this concession of Ethelwolf, 
even more untenable than it is. Certainly the charter 
copied by Ingulfus, which Sir F. Palgrave passes in 
silence, does grant “ decimam partem bonorumthat 
is, I presume, of chattels, which, as far, as it goes, im¬ 
plies a tithe, while the words applicable to land are so 
obscure and apparently corrupt, that Selden might be 
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AGRICUr,TURAI, AND NON-AGRICUDTURAD 
CLASSES. 

Making two broad divisions o£ agricnltural and 
non-agricultnral classes we find that there has been 
an extraordinary increase o£ 9,531,197 in pasture 
and agriculture, but the variation o£ the non-agri- 
cultural occupations is represented thus:— 


Extraction o£ Minerals + 169,521 

Industry +193,667 

Transport and Trade —l2.6 6Sf! 

Public Administration and Liberal Arts —131,826 
Miscellaneous Occupations —3,360,059 

The Net Decrease ia Noa«Agricultaral —3,264,3 43 
Occupations 


15 percent, decline in the number of 

INDUSTRIALS. 

In other words, the non-agricultural oeeiipa- 
tions instead of showing an absolute and a relative 
increase of at least 6*9 per cent, at which ratii the 

f eneral population made an advance during this 
ecade exhibited an absolute or actual d(^crcase of 
3‘26 million persons, or a decline of more than 
15 per cent. 

ACTUAL DECLINE 27 PER CENT. 

Had these classes, amounting to about 22,312,204 
persons in 1901 kept pace with the growth of the pro 
vincial population, they would have numbered 23’85 
millions in 1911, but what a reversal of induHtrlal, 
commercial, educational progress was this thatthcyear 
1911 found 18’49 million persons alone in the fold of 
the non-agricultural classes ; there was a net 
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loss of 5*86 millions or 27 per eent in thosn pur¬ 
suits. But these economically depressed millions 
<!Ould not grow at the national rate, they had to !)id 
farewell to tlieir long-established, heriditary, soci¬ 
ally and economically higher ttccupation in order 
that they might earn a scanty and jmicarious living 
on land as landless labourers I 

The result of this t'Utjuiry can he summari/ed 
tis below:— 

Persons 

Added to Pasture and Agriculture ... 9,.i81,147 

Pushed out of Non-Agrwailtural < h eu- 
pations ... .■J,2iM,843 

Orowth of Population ... lh!>.78r> 


Available population ... 8 , 76 - 1,122 

(Jaleulatcd Loss of the Non- 5 ,. 167,194 

Agricultural ((lasHCB 

URBAN KNOtn-S, 

The preceding irw«wtigatinii dearly ptjints out 
that within one dcnide more flian fl'l niillion .souls 
ha<l to migrate from th<! iion-iigrhailtfjru! pursuits 
to the primitive agrestifi otnuputioiis ! Su*;h is the 
very striking transition going on most sih-ntly 
under our very eyes, but the ignorant and illiterate, 
helptefi and hopeless, sad and sufluring, depress^ 
ana disheartened, the dumb and deluded iniUions, 
going down and down in tlie scale of humanity and 
eivllination know not how to grumble. Every jt-ar 
hordes of the unemployed annually anjounting to 
about a milliou, go to seek employment upf)ii the 
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land, and thus help to keep down the wages of the- 
agricultural labourer. Eveiy year this incessant 
stream of the unemployed flows upon the land like 
the waters of Marah not to fertilize and fructify 
but to entirely dry up the agricultural industry. 
These shoals of the illiterate and the unemployed, 
choking up all the sources of wealth are becoming- 
more and more pauperized. The national indus¬ 
tries instead of being amplified and diversified, are 
continuously being simplified, reduced in number 
and crippled and crushed. Such in fact is the real 
condition of Bengal-the home of the jute industry 
and coal mining. 

RISE IN AGRICUETURAE PERCENTAGE. 

While the general average for the whole Lieu- 
tenant-Oovernorsbip was 72-44 in 1901, the propor¬ 
tional strength of the agricultural classes’ in 1 911 (l) 
rose to 76-20, but 75 4 in Bengal and 78 3 in Bihar, 
73-8 in Orissa and 75 in Chota Nagpur. Such is the 
wild rush after primitive agriculture, such the head- 
long decline in Bengal industries.' 

RATES OF THE GROWTH OF AGRICIJETURAE 
AND NATIONAE POPUEATIONvS. 

While the national population of the two provinces 
increased at the rates of (>’7 and 5*1 per cent.# the 
actual increase amounting to 5,301,K02foal8 inbotL 
the agricultural community increased at the rate of 
15 per cent., the actual addition within the decade 
being 8,755,675 persons. 

Addition to total pop. =5’!i millions. 

Addition to Agricultural pop. »*8*7 millions. 
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we miglit supply sometliing, “proxime coguatam inva- 
dens uxorem [cujusdam ejus forma deperibat;” but as 
they stand in his text, they defy my scanty knowledge 
of the Latin tongue. On the whole, howe-ver, no reli¬ 
ance IS to be placed on very passionate and late authori¬ 
ties. What is manifest alone is, that a young king was 
persecuted and dethroned by the insolence of monker}’- 
exciting a superstitious people against him. 


Note III. Page 159. 

I am induced, by further study, to modify what is said 
in the text with respect to the well-known passages in 
Irenaeus and Cyprian. The former assigns, indeed, a 
considerable weight to the Church of Pome, simply as 
testimony to apostolical teaching; but this is plainly not 
limited to the bishop of that city, nor is he pei'sonally 
mentioned. It is therefore an argument, and no slight 
one, against the pretended supremacy rather than the 
contrary. 

The authority of Cyprian is not, perhaps, much more 
to the purpose. For the only words in his treatise Be 
Unitate Ecclesiae which assert any authority in the 
chair of St. Peter, or indeed connect Pome with Peter at 
all, are interpolations, not found in the best manuscripts 
or in the oldest editions. They are printed within 
brackets in the best modern ones, (See James on Cor¬ 
ruptions of Scripture in the Church of Pome, 1612.) 
True it is, however, that, in his Epistle to Cornelius 
bishop of Pome, Cyprian speaks of “Petri cathedram, 
atque ecclesiam principalem unde unitas sacerdotalis 
exorta est.” (Epist. lix. in edit. Lip. 1838, Iv. in Baluze 
and others^ -^d in another he exhorts Stephen, suc¬ 
cessor of Cornelius, to write a letter to the bishops of 
Guul, that they should depose Marcian of Arles for 
adhering to the Novatian heresy. (Epist. Ixviii, or 
Ixvii.) This is said to be found in very few manuscripts. 
Yet it seems too long, and not sufficiently to the pur¬ 
pose, for a popish forgery. All bishops of the catholic 
church assumed a right of interference with each other 
by admonition; and it is not entirely clear from the lan¬ 
guage that Cyprian meant anything more authoritative: 
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tur.e from the ranks of the unemployed non-agricul- 
tural classes must pari passu be landless labourers. 

THE FLOATING POPULATION. 

The labouring class, both agricultural or non- 
agricultural, amounting to 

10,866,54^ in 1 901 and 
12,513,013 In Igll 

forms a floating part of the general population. 
They migrate from the country to the town or 
from rural industries to the urban ones and 
oice versa according to the needs of the seasons. 
During this decade the number of persons 
allocated to the head “ Labourers and workmen 
otherwise unspecified” fell from 5*87 to 2*01 
millions, that is, on account of the greater attrac¬ 
tiveness of agriculture, four and-a-half million 
persons (allowing for their natural increase) left non- 
agricultural occupations. But that was not all. 
The landless labouring class working on the land 

numbered 4,991,264 souls ini 901, and grew to be 
10,503,591 soulsio 1911. 

Even making an allowance of 41 millions who 
migratid from urban industries as labourers amt 
workmen, we have to account for 1| million per¬ 
sons more. It is therefore certain that the ranks 
•of landless labourers have been swollen by the 

, (i) Bengal Census Report, p. p. 557-**562, 

^ Bengal Census Report, p p. 63.64* 
t Bengal Census Report, p. 62. 

Bengal Census Report, p. 567. 
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•iceretioa of about one million from cultivators 
who had lost their land and from artisans who 
could no longer sup{3ort themselves by the earn¬ 
ings of their ancient occupations. Thus persons 
who have no stake in the country, who being un¬ 
employed for the greater part of the year on 
account of the desultory character of the work of 

agriculture are sunk in poverty and suffering, are 
ever on the increase. They are swelling the ranks 
of labour and thus tend to keep down wages in 
these times of rising prices. They already live 
from band to mouth on the coarsest food, and 
thousands have to be satisfied with one lueal 
a day, yet their misery is being constantly 
<leepened. 

Thus a vast number people amounting to 

millions in Bengal, Hihar, and Orissa alone. 
Strangers to the bare necessities ol human existence. 
Strangers to education, culture and refinement, 
Unknown to any comforts and luxuries, health and 

happiness, 

i£ver striving and struggling against 
Starvation steadily staritig them in the face, 

Being uiore and more involved in 
Mental, moral and physical prostitution, 

Incapable of extricating themselves 
from the Meshes of Misery, 

Are sunk in the slough of slavery, suffering and 
sorrow, deepening dejection and degradation* 

is there anyway out of this hellish helotism r 

No, mme, so long as Free Trade ia the ruling 
policy of tlie 8tiitc. The miaery of these milUtuw 

IH 
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o£ unfed, unclothed, unhoused, and unlettered men, 
women and children would ever be on the increase 
as long as we allow the foreigner to crush and 
murder our home industries by his bounty-fed, 
kartell-produced, subsidized cheap products. 

Let it not be forgotten that even the writer 
of the Bengal Census Report, 1911 has drawn the 
attention of his readers to this point. 

“ This decrease is not to be wondered at, for, 
as is well-known, the indigo industry is declining 
owing to the competition of the synthetic dye and 
the falling of the price of the natural dye.” 

COTTON INDUvSTRY DIJCWNINO. 

‘‘ In spite of the stimuhia given to this industry 
by the j^icadet^M movement and by the efforts of 
fJovernment to introduce improved ami more pi’ofi- 
table methods of work, tlurf. hds been a seriotH' 
(leclwe in the number who subsist by the produce 
of their lotms : the actual decrease In btdh prt)- 
vhices is a quarter of a million or 2;-i per cent.” 

Similarly melal industry shows a ileclino fi’om 
:}y2,75.‘‘> to S85,7«(J « 2 ‘per cent, trade from 
4,384,2;54to 8,961,082 = 10 percent., pddh ad- 
mhmiration frera 244,709 to 196,7.87 
ihvhuj on tJu'r iwome frem 78,7.")7 to 61778 « 22 
per cent, t^nch are the results of the working of 
Free Trade in one decadii alone 1 

Then in the Census Report of 1891 the same 
sorry tale of decline has'already been told. “It is- 
sufficient to notice here the great preminence of. 
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cotton weaving, which cdtkough in a state of decline 
gives employment to a large nnmber o£ persons, 
1,092,577, than any other industrial occupation does.” 
p. 2S4. 

“Much as the weaving industry has suffered from 
the competition of Lancashire,”’^ , 

yet nothing has been done to revive that in¬ 
dustry or to replace it by other industries through 
protective tarira and active state aid. 

CAUSES OF THE DKSTRUCTIOX OF 
NADIA INDUvSTRIKS. 

The District Magistrate, Mr. K. G, Gupta, now 
Sir K. G. Gupta, an ox-meml)or o£ the India 
Gouncil, observed that liesides njahiria ami flootls 
economic causes were at work for the diminution of 
population in Nadia. 

“ Foreign competition” he wri(e.s> “ has gradually dis¬ 
placed local industries, sucli as the cotton fabrics of Santi- 
purand Kitmarkhali and the cutlery of Haringhatn, and 
greatly impoverished the weavers and artisans engaged in 
them. The decline of indigo maniilncture has been by no 
means an ttnmixed good. The factories gave employment 
to a large number of the re.spcctable classes, imported 
labourers from the west, and spent a large amount of capi- 
tel in the district. Their closure has certainly bad a pre¬ 
judicial effect on the growth of poi»ulation. The im¬ 
poverishment of the older fanrilie.s, especially of the Nadia 
Raj, and the transfer of their ixrssessions to absentee 
proprietors, have greatly affected the Brahman coramnnitlea, 
which were mainly supported by their liberality and piety, 
and also the numerous dependents and retainers whom 
their bounty maintained. Almost all the older settlements 
bear unmistakeable signs of decay-rank vegetation, ruined 
• Census 1691, * 7 ^. 
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houses, dried-up tanks, and abandoned homesteads. Want 
of occupation and the growing unhealthiness of the district 
have induced many of those who could afford to go and 
settle in Calcutta, and the healthier places of the West.” 
{Bengal C. R., 1891, P. 90.) 

THE GLORY OF MOORSHADABAD. 

Another District Magistrate confirms the 
opinions of Mr. K. G. Gapta regarding the once 
world-famous Industries of Moorshadabad. The silk 
industry, the glory of Moorshadabad has now 
dwindled, to nothing. But this old capital of i-iengal 
was described by Lord Olive in these words .— 

“This city is as extensive, populous, and 
rich as the city of Loudon, with this difference, 
that there are individuals in the first po.sse8sing 
infinitely greater property than in the last city.” 

“The causes of the unprogressive condition of the 
district of Moorshadabad must be sought for within itself, 
and they are no doubt the decay of the silk and indigo 
industries^and in a larger degree the prevalancc of fever 
similar to that which has been so fatal in neighlKniring 
districts.” Bengal C. R., 1891, P. 91. 

THE MANCHESTER OF INDIA. 

Then the weaving industry, the glory of 
Dacca has long been extinguished. “ The Bengal 
silks, cloths, etc.” writes Mr. Yerelst, who was 
Governor of Bengal before Hastings, “were 
dispersed to a vast amount to the west and north, 
inland as far as Guzorat, Lahore, and even 
Ispahan.’' 

The Whig Chancellor o£ the Exchequer, Mr. 
Labouchere, said in a speech on 12th February, 
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1841, that the British had utterly destroyed the 
manufactures of India by their manufactures, and that 
the district of Dacca, the Mancliester of India, had 
dwindled into insignificance before the strides which 
British goods had made. 

L)r. Lushington, in the same debate, referring 
to the evidence taken on the subject by a Committee 
in IK32, showing the “destruction of the manu¬ 
factures and decline of the produce of Dacca,” said 
that no one could read this “ without the strongest 
feelings t»f sympathy and pain.” 

Sir Robert Peel (IKth May, 1.S41) thu.s nobly 
expressed himself on the ruin of India's ami espcK?!- 
ally of Dacca’s Manufacture.s ; — 

“Can I forget the uccontd- of Dactai, once a 
great and flourishing city, the, seat of prosperous 
inanufactureH, containing a population of 15t>,dOB 
inhabitants, _ now reduced to 20,000 or 30,000, 
with malaria and fever extending their ravages 
and threatening to turn it into a desert ? Hav<! the 
people of that country, ruinef! by our manufactures 
and subject to heavy fis<»il demands, to Is: met only 
by the produce of Agricultural labour, have they 
no paramount claim on us ?” 

RITIN OP INDUSTRIAL DACCA. 

In the course of his speech at the opening 
ceremony of an Arts and Industries Exhibition at 
Dacca in 1916 the ex-Govemor of Bengal, Lord 
Carmichael drew a picture of industrial Dacca in 

'I'lm Fall of Protection by Bernard Holland, London, 1013, P. 0«. 
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pre-British days and described how its downfall 
came alpout. Said His Excellency:— 

“The name of Dacca is associated all the 
world over with the production of the finest 
muslin fabrics which the hand of the weaver has 
ever wrought and many are the stories told of 
these muslins which are remembered under such 
picturesque names as “morning dew” and “runn • 
mg water”, to quote but two of them. Travellers 
have left their record of the glories of Dacca in the 
old days and of the embroideries and silver work 
produced by the inhabitants. But from the day 
when Alivardi Khan left here and took up his 
residence at Murshidabad the glories of Dacca 
began to decline. 

The court rapidly decreased and much of tha market 
for beautiful things consequently was lost. To add to 
this disaster the Bngiisb merchants whose Influence 
heeaste paramount were more Interested in making 
fortunes f>r themselves and profits for the Com. 
pany which they served than in eaeoaraglng and 
jpreservlng indigenous industries and the cheaper goads 
of the west took saeay tnost ai whai market remsioed and 
such of the artisans as did ttot reittm to agrieuifyre kept 
tbeipsolves alive by supplying the small dedfand from 
10 richer families mostly 

a the Surat side of India, who refuasd to be 
atisfied with anything hut the genuine article. 
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TABLE IV. 

URBANIZATION. 

Growth of population during 
, 1872—1891 ...=15 per cent. 

Growth of Urban Pop. .. =7 percent. 

Growth of T. Pop. during 

1891—1911 ...”131, percent. 

„ Urban Pop. ...” 22 „ 

Growth of T. Pop. during 

1871—1911 ... 8d-7 

of Urban in Bengal 
in Bihar and Oris.'fa 
in Bengal 

„ in Bihar and Orissa 

(a) Shows increase in places that were treated as fc<*wns tu 
1872, (&) includes even those places that were sitbscquenlly 
treated as towns. 

The position of Bengal as of the whole of India 
is very peculiar. While in the civilized world a 
most remarkable development is to be seen in uriwiii 
population, Bengal has practically nsniained sta 
tiouary in this respect during this long jjeriod of 
39 years. While on one side ov<*n in republican 
and democratic France where thegrowth of national 
population is insignificant, large cities havi- rapidly 
grown up, where ‘with its sub-divided lain! am! its 
much talked-of petiie culture, a real depopulatwn 
of the rural communes is taking placed* in Bengal 
we note the extraordinary phenomenon of a marked 
migration from urban districts into rural areas, of 
urban depopulation and with it the decay of urban 
ahd village indmtries in these already predominantly 
rural and agricultural provinces. 


Studies in Statistics by G. B. Langstaff, P. J64. 



CHAPTER X. 

Backward Burma. 

Burma is a country of siugular !;eauty und 
fascinating scenery, of gaiety and vivacity, its- 
people ai'e, by nature, pi’obably the happiest in the 
world. Most of the requisites of modern Utopias 
they already possess: leisure, indepcmdence, absolute 
efpxality, the nearest approach to a perfect distribu¬ 
tion of wealth; inaddition, a happy temper, cheerful 
in all adversities. They ar<! full of laughter and 
fun, of lively fancy, f)f %vit and oi' creative power. 
In short, the lift- of a Burraese is all vivacity, 
ehiirm and fascination. His gaiety, his light- 
lieartednesfl, his love of sport and amusi'ment, his 
hisurc and happiness are in singular contrast to 
the cheap, inferior and squalid life of his Indian 
neighbours‘of whom many millions live all their 
lives upon the verge of starvation. It is the 
Burmese idiosyncrasy that gives to Burma its 
fascination and its charm; that, makes of it, with its 
colour, its luxury; its l>euuty, and its ease, a Silken 
Bast.’ Hidden away in th<’ folds .if mountains 
Burma has for tliousands of years, r«anaine<iprotei:tBd 
from the aggression of Indian andtlhincse invaders, 
but ‘the sea did at last open the floodgates of in- 

This tiescripiicm is based im the first twe* chapters of the ^Silken 
East' by V. C. Scott OOmtior* 
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vasion, and under the political supremacy of En¬ 
gland, the economic competition of inferior and 
cheaper races from India, and of the superior 
Chinese now crowding up from the Straits, the 
Burmese personality rum in some peril of extinc¬ 
tion, There is no longer a court to form the heart 
of any national feeling; there is no longer, it would 
seem, any motive in keeping the race supreme in its 
own country, and there is lacking in the people 
that sternness which might alone, in the absence of 
such fostering influences, help to maintain their 
idiosyncrasy intact.’ 

Ever since British peace has been established 
there, the Burmese of the Silken East, no longer 
able to cope with their stern and vigorous coraperitom 
are in danger of being superseded, driven away and 
wiped out of the higher economic life. In this 
chapter it will be our })aiaful duty to <lescribe the 
transition that under Pax Britanuica is sihuitly 
going on to the permanent detriment, deteriomtiou 
and degeneration of such a lively and iatereating 
race. 

VOCATIONAI, DISTRIBUTION. 

In 1881 the whole population—male and female— 
was distributed over thesis classes of occupations 
as follows 

TABLE 1. 

Agricultural ... ,*U*8 Profe-ssional ... 1-4 

Industrial ... 9*0 Domestic ... 7 

Commercial ... 4-2 Indefinite and 

non-productive r»27 

<IJurraaC. R., iBSi, P. 95 .) 
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But the number o£ persons supported by 
agricultural occupations was said to be 2,502,070 
or 68*56 per cent.—a rough calculation indeed, 
as we will see afterwards. 

URBAN DECUNK DURING 1872—SI. 

Then in 1881, the urban population formed 
1 Vi per cent, of the whole as compared with 18 
per cent, in 1872- Thus the proportion of the 
urban to the total population fell hij l‘G per cent. 
during these 9 years. 

INDUSTRIAL DECAY DURING 1S72—1881. 

Comparing the statistics of Table I with those 
of 1872 given below, the following jpointsstrike the 
observer. The proportion of Ayr I cultural morherH 
was 22*4 per cent, in 1872, instead of .'ll*8 in 
1881 ; then industry, coinirienic an<l professions 
occupied 10*9, 4*1 and 2 percent, of the popula¬ 
tion, in other words, in 1872, these three engaged 
17 per cent., but in 1881 only 14'8; thirdly, the 
ratio of the indefinite and the unoeeupied persons 
was less by three per cent, in 1881. All these 
Are sure indices of the iledine of the non-ayniudiurtil 
dmsef! and the rapid yrowih-^more than 10 per 
cent, of the agricultural popnlation. 

'fABLB 2. 

OCCUPATIONAL DLSTRIBUTION IN 1.H71. 

Actual Actu(U No.% 

Agiicultural ... 015,772 is '4 ProfeiitionAl... 2'‘> 

tnauitrial ...299,656 10*9 Doinestit' 

Commcrcm l .. ng,6rs 4 - Indefinite ...1,529,290 G'? 

(Burma CR., 1881 , F. 87 .) 
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GROWTH OF POPULATION. 

The total area of British Burma remained 
the same, 87,220 square miles in these nine years, 
hut the population of British Burma was 2,747,148 
in August 1872 and 3,736,771 in February 1881, 
showing an increase of 989,623 or 36'02 per cent; 
IT per cent, of this increase, we are told, was 
due to deficient enumeration in the year 1872 ; 
12*7 per cent, was due to immigration, and 
22'2 per cent, to natural growth. It will also be 
interesting to notice how far the province made 
progress in other respects during the ten years 
from 1871 to 1881. 


1871 1S81 

Cultivated area in acres ... 2,090».'^8C .l.-TSiSHS 

Value of seaborne! Espotts £ ... 3,894,894 9,478,14." 

trade. J Import £ ... 3,90.3,144 8,802,27; 

Total rice exports in tons ... 487,162 892,26. 

Number of boats plying on the rivers 60,329 6.‘>,ti(ii 

Miles of railway open 9 .3t 

,, canal ,, ... (i .3‘ 

r^nd Revenue .tf" .331,944 fi.S6,89 


Hence it is obvious that so far as the growtL 
of population, agriculture, foreign trade and trans 
port by rail or canal were concerned, the provina 
showed a most remarkable progress. (Burma C. R- 
P. 96.) 

The cultivated area per head of the populatior 
did also increase from '76 to *94 per acre, but th« 
land revenue'received by the Government did also riw 
from 3*2 to 3‘7 shillings per acre. 1.11118 the pro 
Vinee presented every prospost of prosperity. 
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GROWTH OF POPULATION, 1831-1891. 

In 183') ihe Kingdom of Ava with its states 
was annexed to the British Territory by the name 
of Upper Burma. This new land had an urea of 
83,473 square miles. The Census of 1891 
showed a population of 4,(158,627 souls in Lower 
Burma and 3,063,426 in Upper Burma. The 
growth of 24-67 per cent, shown by the population 
of Lower Burma alone was the most rapid among 
all the Indian provinces. It was far in excess of 
any of the returns of the.se territories of the 
Jimpire, liecauae Madras and Jiomhay alone sluiwed 
a decennial increase of about 16 and 14-|' p(;r 
while none could claim to hitvo even half the extni- 
ordinary increase of Lower Burma. In fa<i thi.s 
very high rate of increase far u.xceeded the annua! 
rate of increase of any European country and 
a]mo.st CKjUalletl tlie extraonlinarily rapid growth 
of the United States where the population having 
a maximum natural inerease is being iintmully 
recruited by large swarms of iratnigrants. 

DliCAY OF TOWNS FROM 1871 to 18')1. 

The growth of nrhun po}miation whieli had 
experienced a .nut-back in IHHl seems tt) have 
continued to Is; sla<;k even in this decade, heuauso 
no more than ILU percent, of the ptjpulutionin that 
year were inhabitants of towns against l;i|>ercent. 
in 1872. This tendency of deelinmg urbanization 
.luring the last two <lecenniurns may be obierved by 
thci fact 

that while the urbar. population increased by i9 
per cent, between 1872 and 1891, the rural Inoreaa- 
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eil at the rate of 38'0 per cent. Some of this dia> 
parity ia certainly to be accredited to faulty enu¬ 
meration of 1873, yet there 

can be no doubt that the rui’al tracts gained at the 
expense of the urban. This constant tendency is 
visible during the next decade even and has been 
frankly confirmed by the writer of the Burma Cen¬ 
sus Report of 1891 (P. 4.8), “ Whether we take,” 

says Mr. H. L. Bales, “The growth of the towns 
in detail or in the aggregate, we see that the 
population of the rural tracts is on the whole growing 
more quickly than that of the towns.” 

CAUSES OF URBAN DECAY. 

‘This of course is due to the fact that with ex¬ 
ception of the timber and rice mills we have no large 
manufacturing industries in the province. More- 
ever, the Burraans find that the demand for rice 
lias raised the price of paddy so high that the 
cultivator is handsomely paid for his labour. ’ But 
we might add that by reason of the settled policy 
of the Government, agriculture was pushed by all 
rtieans, hence the 

extension of cultivation during these ten years has 
been simply remarkable, for whereas the population . 
grew by 24 per cent., area under cultivation show¬ 
ed an increase of 49^- per cent. 

PROGRESvSOF RURAEI25ATION IN 1881-1891. 

Such an enormons growth <!annot but augur 
an abnormal rural increase. This forecast is 
amply borae out by the statistics of the next de¬ 
cade. \Vo will describe this growing exodus, to 
the land in the words of the writer of the Census 
Report. 
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“So far as can be ascertained,” writes Mr. Bales 
“from the return of 1881, about 5()‘68 per cent, 
of the males over 14 years of age were engaged in 
agriculture. Taking the return for the whole of 
Burma, we find that out of 2,418,(539 males over 
14 years of age, 1,434,017 or 59'29 per cent, were 
employed in agricultural pursuits. We find that 
this order absorbs 63-46 per cent, of the total popu> 
lation I in Lower Burma the percentage rise* to 
68*15, while in Upper Burma it sinks to 56*06 
which is almost exactly the same as the return of 
Lower Burma in 1881. It is very Cfu’tain that, 
agriculture in Lower Burma, with its broad paddy 
plains, must absorb a larger proportion of popula¬ 
tion, and it is probable that a large number of fann 
hands were in 1881, (‘lassed us coolies, of whom 
there were 87,(575, iind who wen* shown in the 
Indefinite class. It is possible however, that th(! 
extension of cuhivation and the decay of the fisher¬ 
ies in more than one of the deltaic districts may 
account for the higher percentage of agricultural 
labourers shown in our Lower Burma returns. It is 
at least quite clear that agricuitnro has lost none o 
its attractions and still absorbs as much, If not 
more, of the tola! working population '• (p. 254;. 

DICCWNXNl'r tfRBANI/.ATIDN DURlNfi 1801-1901. 

I'Vom the Census Statisthw wc fimi tliat of the 
total population of the province 9,500,(586 persons, 
or 90*6 per cent, of the aggregate, were einimenitetl 
in rural areas an<l 5)89, 9S8 or 9 4 per cent, in nrbiin. 

In i891 the urban population amounted to 946, 
$49 or 12*4 of the total population, that Is to say, 
t was 3 per cent, higher than in 1901. 
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This fall from 12*4 to 9*4 per cent, was due to 
a small extent to the addition of the Shan States 
and the Chin Hill areas comprising a vast rural 
population, but apart from this, 

‘ the urban figures for Burma show a real decline.’ 

Once again the writer of the Census Report 
acknowledges that 

‘ The inference to be drawn from this is that in 
Burma the growth of the urban population does 
not keep step with the growth of population as a 
whole. (P. 1 4. 

Thus in thirty years the proportion of urban 
population f(% from 13 to 9-4 per cent, of the total 
population. Let us now look, to the strength 
of the agricultural community. 

GROWTH OF THE ARICULTURAL CLASSES. 

In 1901, 6,947,945 or 67 per cent, of the total 
population were supported by pasture and agriculture. 
In 1891 the corresponding figure was 4,879 490 iii 
other words, the Pastoral and Agricultural class 
^hen comprised 6,415 out of every 10,000 persons 
of both sexes. It will thus be seen that the propor¬ 
tion of agriculturists in the wider sense of the term 
rose by 285 per ten thousand during the past 
decade. 

The opening of the delta districts to the 
foreign and Upper Burma immigrant must be 
looked upon as part cause of this rise, but the 
mam factor m the increase is, no doubt, the in- 
' elusion m the operations ot the political areas in 
^ich the agrioultural element preponderaterU 
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PROGRESSIVE DECLINE OF URBAN 
POPULATION 1901--1911. 

When we turn our attention to the last 
Census enumeration, we observe the same ten¬ 
dencies strengthened and intensified as have been 
painfully presented in the preceding pages. 

It is extremely remarkable that the urban 
population shows again a slight decrease during 
the next ten years. 

The perceatage of the urban population of the 
■province fell sHghtiyfroni 9'4 to 9‘3, whereas, for 
Burma Proper, an identical area for both enumera¬ 
tions, the percentage was similarly reduced from 
10-7 to lO'd, 

‘The extremely slight difference’ writes 
IVIr. Morgan Webb, ‘between the percentages 
of the urban population for 1901 and 1911, res- 
])ectively suggests that the loss of population in 
oerbain towns has been compensated by its increase 
in other towns and by the growth of the 15 new 
urban centres now included for the first time. 
It would almost appear as if the loss in one direc¬ 
tion had been made good in another, leaving the 
proportion of urban to the total population pracs- 
tically unaffected. Such a ajnclusion, though 
apparently justified by the figures would not lie 
|.•onsi8tent with the facts. The percentage has only 
been maiotsined by the transfer of large number of 
parsons from one class to another, by the operation 
of irrelevant causes without soy corresponding 
change in conditions’, (P. 19). 

19 
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This last part of the remai’k fully reveals how 
the superintendent of the census operations himself 
is dissatisfied at the irrelevancy of transferring' 
certain villages to urban areas and how he feels- 
that the stationary character of the urban ratio is 
only apparent than real, becarxse there has actually 
been an urban decline. 

The enquiry into the true causes of urliau de¬ 
cline in India is highly interesting. It is therefore 
most satisfactory that Mr, Morgan Webb has.throwii 
a searchlight upon the causes of this lamentable 
decadence. His remarks howsoever lengthy art* 
instructive in many ways, hence they are reproduced 
here in full. 

EFFECT OF AGRICUETURAE DEVEEOPMKNT 
ON URBAN POPUI^ATION. 


It is possible to give some specific, conclusive, local 
reason in each instance for the failure of the 26 non-prt^res 
sive towns to keep pace with the general movement of the 
province for the past twenty year.s. And yet such detailed 
explanations would be of little value. Tbe symptoms are 
too widespread to be the result of the operation of purely 
local causes. There must be some broad, ifotent influence 
cperaiwg ever a wide ranged space and time, to irodm'e 
so extensive and so unexpected a restilt. An tmiimely 
break of plague, the silting of a river channel, tbe deterrent 
effect of Municipal taxation, and .«similar minor causes, may 
^ ostensible and genuine immediate factors in the diniittu - 
tion of the population of a town. But such factor.*! could 
not simultaneously prevail over a wide area if the urban 
populabon of the province were proportionate to the economic 
imehmstt ter formed. Theexistenreof so large a proportion 

progressive province 
indicates seme mahadjusimentoi population gradually being 
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corrected by the transfer of the superfluous urban inhabitants 
to localities where their services are more urgently required. 
It suggests a natural spontaneotis movement back to the land. 
It implies an exctct reversal of the economic conditions which 
are driving the surplus rural population of Western Europe 
into the towns. It is in fact due to a comprehensive instine- 
tive effort to ajffect the colonisation of the waste plates of the 
province. The movement from the towns is but one 
aspect of the general movement towards its available 
culturable areas. It is in this direction, and not in a 
minute examination of pettyj partial and diverse local 
causes, that the true solution of the problems of the urban 
population of Burma is to be found. In the past circum¬ 
stances have permitted a larger concentration of the population 
in loams than modern conditions will support. 

But with the advent of peace and security the possible 
area of cidtivatiott has widely extended’ High prices, a 
strong export demand, the certainty of a market, and 
land waiting to be cultivated, have combined to exert a s/roftg 
ecanmiic pressure towards areas remote from the possi¬ 
bility of, urban residence. The policy oi the Government in 
preventing the wholesale appropriation of available areas, 
and in making a plot of 15 acres the unit of di.stribution. 
has tended to effect a wide dispersal of population, and to 
perpetuate the conditions of dispersion. The object of the 
Government, the establishment of a peasant proprietary on 
the land gradually coming under occupation, has stimu¬ 
lated the growth of an agricultural, rather than of an 
urban population." (P. 20^ 

URBAN DKCAY .SUMMARIZED. 

The net result of these permanent causes is a conti - 
nuous urban decline in Burma. The dynamic variation 
can be presented in the appended table as follows : — 
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Percentage of Urban Population in 

1911 1901 1891 1881 1872 

{ Lower 

Barma 10*6 10*7 12 11*4 13 

Province 9*4 12 4 

Thus over a period of 39 years, while the 
population of Burma has been steadily and rapidly 
increasing, so that it has 

more than doubled, the urban population has gone 
on declining to such an extent that it is 2-4 per ^nt. 
less in the total population than it was in 1872. 


The summarized growth of the population 
Jrom 1872 to 1911 is given in the subjoined 
statement: 


Year. 

Population. * 

Per cent. Increase. 

1872 

2,747,148 

0 • • « 

1881 

3,736,771 

36 

1891 

4,658,627 

25 

1901 

5,645,673 

21 

1911 

6,460,687 

14-5 

1872—1911... 

3,713,439 

135% 


Upper Burma was first brought under Census 
enumeration in 1891. Its population then 
amounted to 3,068,426 souls. In 1901 new areas 
were added having a popul4tion of 1,371,890, but 
in the next census of 1911 the increase of popu- 
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LAW OF FKAKK-FLFDGJS. 


2B^ 

There is certainly no part of the Anglo-Saxon polity 
which has attracted so much the notice of mo- 
dem times as the law of frank-pledge, or mutual 
re^ponsibllity of the membem of a tything for ^ ® 
each other’s abiding the course of justice. This, like the 
distiibution of hundreds and tythings themselves, and 
like trial by jury, has been generally attiibuiod to 
Alfred; and of this, I suspect, we must also depiivo 
liim. It is not surprising that the g^oat services of 
Alfred to his people in peace and in war shtnild have 
led postonty to ascribe every institution, of which the 
beginning was obscure, to his contnvanco, till his fame 
has become almost as fabulous in legislation as that of 
Arthur in arms. The English nation redeemed from 
servitude, and their name fj’om extinction; the lamp of 
learning refreshed, when scarce a glimmer was visible; 
the watchful observance of justice and public order; 
these are the genuine pmises of Alfred, and entitle him 
to the rank ho has always held in men’s esteem, as the 
best and greatest of English kings But of his legisla¬ 
tion theie is little that can be asscifod with sufliciGiit 
evidence; the laws of his time that remain aro nedthor 
numerous nor paitioularly interesting; and a loose report 
of late writers is not suifioient to prove 1liat bo com])il<‘{l 
a dom-boc, or general code for the govornmont of his 
kingdom. 

An ingenious and ])hilosophical wriicr has endeavoured 
to found the law of frank-plodgo upon one of ihoso gene¬ 
ral principles to wdiich he always loves to ret-ur. “if 
we look upon a tything,” lie says, “ as Tognlarly coinpos<Hl 
of ten families, this branch of its police will app(^ar in 
the highest degree artihcial and singular; })ut if wf3 
consider that society as of tho same extent with a town 
or village, wo sliall find that such a regulation is con¬ 
formable to tho general usage of brirbarous nations, and 
is founded upon their common notions of justico/’'* A 
variety of instances aro then brought^ forward, drawn from 
the customs of almost every part of llio world, whorelu 
the inhabitanis of a district have boon made answer¬ 
able for crimes and injuries imputed to one of thorn 
Bui none of those fully resemble the Saxon institution of 


Millar ou tlic KugUUi Oovwtimont, ^gl, i. p. las 
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Miscellaneous f 


1'57 J 


(Burma C. R,1911, | 

(Pp. 298 = 99) I 


Domestic service '71 

InsufiSciently des¬ 
cribed occupations 3*o7 
Unproductive *2!l 


It is obvious that agi’icultural pursuits have got 
a decided preponderance over all the remaining 
occupations combined, for whereas the former 
support 71’63 per cent, of the total population, the 
latter, i.e., all the remaining industries of the pro¬ 
vince engage only 28*37 per cent. It means that 


Agricultural Population as per cent. 

Non-Agricultural Population » 28*37 per cent. 

But these figures do not reveal the whole truth. 
We learn from the writer of the Census Report that 
‘these proportions are based on records taken at a 
period when agricultural operations are almost at 
their slackest for the whole year^ and (!onae<|uently 
many persons normally engaged in agricultim.* 
are entered under other ocxmpatioiis, ‘ft is therefore 
probable,’ says he, ‘that on the whole more than 
79 per cent, of the inhabitants of the province 
derive their means of subsistence from direot ex¬ 
ploitation of the surface of the earth.’ P. 2f>8, 

The economic dangers of such an exclusive 
dependence upon one occupation alone liave been 
discussed and enlarged upon at more than one 
occasion in the preceding pages. Every nation 
has tried hard to broaden the basis of the means 
of livelih 00 d, but it is a thousand pities that 
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Burma like all other provinces in India is beino* 
obliged by the stress of circumtances to depenS 
more and more upon one sole means of subsistence. 
Jt is highly strange that industry, with its 14 
orders of mdustries connected with textiles, 
liides and skins, wood, metals, ceramics, chemical 
products, food, dress and toilet, furniture, btiild- 
ing, transport, con.struction, physical forces, lux¬ 
ury and refuse matter, aprds the means of suli- 
sisteuae to only b'7 per cent, of the population 
ayainst 11 per cent in 1872. Trade alone comes 
next to agriculture, supporting exactly 10 per 
cent, of the population. But what sorts of in- 
<lu8try and trade are to be found in this country ? 
The answer is best supplied in the words of 
the distinguished writer of the Burma Census 
Report ;■*— 

Thu remaining industries are almost entirely 
dependent on agriculture for their welfare. ‘Trans¬ 
port ’ is little more than the collection of agricultural 
.produce and the distribution of general requirements 
to agriculturists. 'Industry' is largely the con¬ 
version of agricultural produce for export or use, or 
the preparation of the requirements of the egri- 
culturai population. Similarly, 'Trade' is vitally 
dependent on agriculture, advancing with its advance 
and sharing its vicissitades. In the undeveloped 
condition of the mineral resources of the province, 
agriculture Is the only extensive primary Industry, 
the remaining industries are subsidiary, and depen¬ 
dent for their existence on its general prosperity.'' 

IB. C. Rep. iQU, P. 3»7)- 
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There is already little industry, but even that 
little is being constantly taken away from the sons 
of the soil. The Burman, it is said, is not suited 
to town life, though he is extremely fond of the 
amenities of town life. It is boldly asserted that he 
is not born for industries but for agrestic pursuits 
and hence he is to patiently suffer the terrible result 
of being invaded and pushed aside from his ancient 
industries by Indian and European settlers. Is it 
not extremely strange that the Indian—Hindu 
or Moslem-whose energies remain cramped and 
confined to primitive agriculture and from vihose 
hands industries are being wrested, finds a very 
healthy scope for his energy and art in Burma ? 
There he has monopolized the non-agrieulrura! 
industries and is filling up the Burman towns to the 
detriment of the Burman himself ? 

‘Perhaps the best method of e.vhiiiitirig tiie 
contrast between the distriliution of the genera! 
population of the proviiux! and tiie Indian popu¬ 
lation between agricultural and non-agricniltural 
occupations, is to be seen in the iip[)endod tabic. 
The percentages are almost reversed. While the 
agriculturists of the whole province are roughly 
in the proportion of 70 to ao, for the Hindu popu¬ 
lation the proportion is 24 to 7(i and for tin* 
Mahomedajis (excluding Akyab) it is 27 to <’2. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRICUTURAL 
OCCUPATIONS. 

Province. Hindu. Mahouiedans. 

Pasture and 

agriculture 70'."7 23*4tS 27 07 

Eemaining 

occupations 29 63 70'52 72'93 

Tlien for thr* confirmation of the second part 
of our statement let us look to subsidiary Table I\' 
on page 31 of the Burma Oensus Keport 1911, 

It gives the per mille composition of the urban 
population of the province. 

From that table we learn that over oiu* half 
jooo Hindu inhabitants and over one Jhird 
of it.'i Musalraan inhabitants live in towns eora- 
pared with so low a population, iis 6*7 per cent. 

<jf the Budhistic winmiinity, I’he remarks of 
the Census Hujicrintendent deserve to laj carefully 
read by all those who are interested in the 4lynutui«>i , 
of Indian economic life. “But penetrating beneath 
tins obscurity two definite and distinct tendenciew 
are observed : the first is a slow but contiimoiis 
transfer of a portion of the indigenous population 
from the towns to the available uncultivuttal areas 
of the province. The second is a complementary 
itimdon of the totem btf the 'members of alien raoes 
who are quite prepared to underbike the mechanicfil 
an<l industrial occupations of modern industry. 
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The two movements act and react upon one 
another. At the present time they are tending 
towards an equilibrium between^^the rural and 
urban populations of the province.” (Page 24), 

THE PAUCITY OF BURMAN INDUSTRY 

Can be best exhibited by the number of industrial 
units which have been reported as employing 20 or 
more persons. On the date of the census enumera¬ 
tion they were 350 only giving employment to 
78,677 persons, comprising 75,337 males and 3,340 
females. The largest number 30,059 was occupied 
in food industries, 29,872 of these being employed 
in rice milling operations; chemical industries formed 
the second largest industrial group with 11,150 
workers, of these 10,747 were engaged in the various 
operations of petroleum refining. The next largest 
group of industries with 9,833 persons was counect- 
■ed with the conversion of timber. This is closely 
followed by mines and petroleum wells with 9,006 
workers. The rubber industry whi<jh is even now 
emerging from infancy claimed 4047 workers. 

Thus rice milling, refinery and extraction of 
petroleum, conversion of timber and extraction of 
minerals (employing 15,293 according to the spe¬ 
cial Industrial Report) are the five principal in¬ 
dustries of the province. Combined with all the 
minor industries they gave employment to not 
more than 80,000 persons in 1911. But the Burman 
is largely excluded from the.se, he is mainly depen¬ 
dent on immigrant labour for the large associated 
industries. Oil I’efinery, for instance, employed over 
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ten thousand workers, but the indigenous Burmese 
formed only 15'8 percent, of the population support¬ 
ed, 83’6 per cent, beingIndians(59'5percenL Hindus 
and 24'1 per cent. Mahomedans) (Page 321.) 

A VIEW OF THE EARGE INDUSTRIES OF BURMA 

IN 1911. 



1 ]!^umber 1 

Actual 

1 Average 

Industry. 

! o£ ! 

workers 

number o£ 

jindustrial 


' workers 


! units 

Total 

1 percent. 

Growing of special 

i 10 

4,047 

1 404 

Products. 

Hines and Petro- 

1 : 

1 38 i 

9,006 

! 237 

leura wells, 

^ Quarries of hal’d rock 

I 

! 14 1 

4,125 
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're.Ktilcs 

' 6 

889 

j . 148 

Wood 

! 82 ' 

9,833 

j 120 

Metal 

U 

2,486 

i 226 

lilass and earthen¬ 

i 2 

153 

1 76 

ware. 

1 

1 



Chemical 

i 

11,150 

929 

I’ood 

155 

30,059 

194 

Transport construc¬ 

10 

4,907 

491 

tion. 

Production and 

2 : 

267 

* 133 

tf-ansmission of 
physical force. 

1 

1 ‘ 


.219 

Printing 

! 8 ^^ 

i 1,755 

Total 

1 350 

78,677 

! 22*5 
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It was remarked that poor ‘ladostrj’ is severely 
suffering from foreign encroachment in the shape 
of foreign cheap goods and from internal ignorance 
with the consequent increase of rnralixation. Tiie 
most remarkable feature of the last intercensua! 
period is the large decline in the population sup¬ 
ported by industrial occupations from 

1,028,022 in 1901 to 

806,4H1 in 1911 

The writer of the 1911 Census Report re»^a^k^ 
that there has ‘been ai gmmue decrease hi somi- 
of the industrial occupations, butthata large portion 
of the decrease is apparent only, and due hi the 
impossibility of instituting any effective compari¬ 
son between the figures for the two enumerations 
He advances two reasons for not separating tlje 
returns of industry from trade. The one is that 
the distinction between ‘Industry’ and ‘Trade* is 
very largely artificial in Burma, the maker and 
seller of a commodity •being generally the same 
}>erson. The second reason is more to the point 
and it is that in 1901 the distinction was not even 
attempted in the census returns. It therefore means 
that instead of artificially Berating tlie com¬ 
bined figures, we should take the whole main class 
of the Preparation, and Supply of Material Sub¬ 
stances ana institute comparisons in the two census 
years. The results are jiresented in the statement 
Mow 
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Population supported in 

% Variation. 


1901 

1911 

J ndustry 

... 1,028,022 

806,131—22 

Transport 

... 259,053 

393,652 52 

Trade 

... 1,010,081 

1,203,721 19 

Total 

... 2,297,156 

2,403,804 4*6 


These three sub-classes combined exhibit a small 
increase of 4*6 per cent, against the 52 per cent, 
extraordinary growth in transport and 19 per cent, 
increase in trade. Industry, howemr shows a nery 
marked dedim of 22 per cent. We cannot ignore this 
industrial decadence and call it merely apparent, 
because the whole dass mpported 29'97 per cent, 
of the inhalntants of the prorince in 1911 against 
22'H9 per cent, in 1901. The position occupied 
in the general classification of occu])ations by this 
class has thus been lowered by about 3 per cent, 
■during ten years. If there be any shred of 
<loubt concernftig the decadent condition of in- 
diistry and commerce in Burma, we ought to 
compare their decennial progress with the growth 
of the total population. 

While the latter has increased by 15 S per cent., 
the population employed in the preparation andsupply 
ol material aubstaaces increased by 4*6 per cent, 
alone. 

Oc-cennial Growth of total population■« I S>S per cent. 

„ „ „ Indnatrlal „ «• 4*d per cent. 
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In the face of these facts, it is to be hoped, 
that it would be frankly recognised that much 
of the industrial decline is genuine and only a 
small part apparent. The comparative position 
of occupations can now be presented in the follow- 
iny statement: — 

distribution of population by 
FOUR MAIN CLASSES. 


Designation. Percentage in 
1901. 


Production of 
Raw Materials ... 
Preparation and 

Supply _ ... 

Public Adminis¬ 
tration and 
Liberal Arts ... 
Miscellaneous 


67-97 

22-89 


5-39 

3-76 


Percentage in 
1911. 

71-76 

19-97 

3- 70 

4- 57 


100 . 100 . 


Thus the occupational distribution has undergone 
creat variations In Its percentage strength. For 
instance, the proporttonal »trength 
emoloyed in the production of raw materials has 
ris«i by a little less than four per cent the mis* 
cellaheous also shows some inorease, but the other 
two classes exhibit a marked! decline. 

Throughout this book we have been showing 
how the industrial decline is interchangeably and 
inevitably related to agricultural growth. In 
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Burma, the same fact comes out with great 
prominence, for within ten years, there has been 
effected a very big change in the main classes 
of occupations. 

But the true extent of this movement to the 
land, of this constant exodus to the primitive 
extractive industry will best be shown by the 
succeeding statement:— 

PASTORAIv AND AGRICULTURAL POPULATION.’ 

1911 ... — ... 8,472,391 

1901 ... ■ ... 6,950,359 

increase ... ... ... 1,522,032 

Par eent. Increase ... ... 22 

It is a pity that such a sane and liberal writer 
as Mr. C. Morgan Webb, should add insult to 
injury by remarking that the increase of I,.522,032 
persons or 22 per cent, in the population depen¬ 
dent on Agriculture in ten years appears to show 
a healthy rate' of increase. This remark more 
than ever acts like sprinkling salt upon deep 
wounds. That the primitive industry of agri¬ 
culture should increase at the rate of 22 per cent, 
per decade against 4'6 per cent, increase in the 
manufacturing, commercial and tradal pursuits‘and 
against 15], per cent, increase in the total popu¬ 
lation, that pasture and agriculture should claim 
1,522,032 persons more while the gross increase 
in the actual population of the census enumera¬ 
tions be 1,624,593,*' and yet this increase should 
♦ C..R., ign, P. 9S. 
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be dubbed a healthy iucrease, is nothing but a 
wonder. If ever a black can become a white, 
then this unhealthy, injurious and uneconomic 
and degrading agricultural expansion can justly 
be termed a healthy progress. , The impertineney 
of this remark must be apparent to every un¬ 
biased reader and to every writer free from 
official bias. In the light of the preceding enquiry, 
we are sure that the feelings of every reader 
must have been deeply wounded by such an 
ill-placed opinion. It is really very wonderlul 
that this orJiuary statement of facts should have 
been so distorted and disfigured by Mr. Webb. 

FOKTY YEARS OF BACKWARD BURMA. 

COMPARISONS AS REGARDS \CTUAD WORKERS, 

Below we show the percentage proportion 
which the actual workers in Agriculture bore 
■at each successive census to the total population 
of the province:— 

1872 ... 22*4 

1881 31*8 

1891 . 

1901 ... 27-87 (BurmaC. R., P.148). 

191J ... 37-04 (C. R., P.332.) 

\ jierlod of 39 years has so transformed the 
strength of the workers engaged in agrestic pursuits 
that about 1 $ per cent, more persons wore occupied 
Jn 1 911 as compared with the year 1871. 
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A statement can similarly be made for present¬ 
ing the proportions of persons supported by pasture 
and agriculture. 

GROWTH OF THE PASTORAL AND AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL CLASSES, 1872—1911. 


Percentage of Total Population. 


1872 

22‘-l 

Of actual workers in 
Burma. 

Lower 

issl 

( 31-8 

Ditto. 


1 68*56 

Supported, a rough guess 
<!ensuH writer. 

1 of the 

JKOl 

64'15 

For Upper Burma as 
Lower Burma. 

well as 

l!H)l 

67*97 

For the I'rovince. 


IfiU 

71*76 

Ditto. 



Leaving aside the first two eensuKes we find that 
<luriug the small peritKl of twenty years the per¬ 
centage strength of the agricultural population was 
enhanced by 7'<)l preent. with a pari passu pro¬ 
portional decrease in industry, transport and tnuie. 
Thus similar to other ]>rovinccs, in the economic 
history of Burma the four inevitable facts that 
come to the surfai^ are:— 

2*4 per cent. Xocreaac In rural pro¬ 
portion during ... 1872 —.19 f I 
7*6 ,, increase in Agricuitutal 

proportion during — 1891 >. f 91 f. 

4 „ Decreaee in Induetrial 

proportion during ... 1872— 191 i, 
2 4 ,, Decline in urban pro¬ 
portion during 1 872 - I o > ]. 

20 
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With these four incontestable facta before u.v 
can it be averred that Burma is not a retrogressive 
but a progressive province, that it is not goin<j 
hackward but forward V 

THE DECLINE OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

From Table IX-A, P. 149 we learn that the 
textile industry supported 3'94 per cent, of the 
total population of whom 2'27 per cent, of the 
population were actual workers. Their actual 
number is not given in Part I of the Report, but on 
page 141 we are informed that in all 136,62S 
women and girls returned themselves as cotton 
weavers at the Census of 1901. The numbers 
engaged iu the weaving industry are reducerl 
to a sorry insignificance during the next ten 
years. Let us have the evidence of the writer 
of tlie Census in his own words on this vital point. 

“ Textile industries :-~The decline in the 
number of persons supported by cotton weaving 
noticed in the Report for 1901 has continued with 
accelerated rapidity. 

POPULATION SUPPORTED BY TEXTILE 
INDUvSTRIES. 


Occupation. 

1911 

1 ' 

190f 

Cotton spinning, sizing and 


“ 

weaving 

132,737 

' 243,(570 

Silk spinners and weavers ... 

IS,(521 

34,101 


... . ... 

Census Burma, t9£i p. 
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; 

'‘The figures, however disturbed 
they may lie by differences of record and differSl weiJ * 
of classification, are a reflection of the actual decline 
of the textile industries of the province. The 
indusries of spinning and weaving both silk and 
cotton, are domestic industries generally performed 
by the younger females of the household. The 
great majority of weavers and spinners are 
members of agricultural families, though in some 
localities the industries are sufficiently established to 
furnish full time occupation for a comparatively 
large proportion of the population. The agrietd- 
turcd expansion of the past 30 years has tended to 
affeet the textile industries adversely in tioo direct 
lions. On the one hand the large extension of 
cultivation with advancing prices, has made the 
population as a whole much less dependent than 
formerly on the produce of such domestic industries. 
Ob the other hand, in order to balance the enormous 
and advancing export of paddy, manafsctures (large> 
ty textilaa) have been imported in Immense quan¬ 
tities. tfconomic forces have been tending to stimu« 
late the agricultural industries of the province at the 
expense of those industries not directly connected 
with the disposal of agricultural produce. It Is a 
commonplace among administrative officials of long 
standing that both the cotton and sltk viUageindustries 
are decaying. The aound of the loom that used to be 
heard continuously from morn till eve in almost every 
house in the village, is now heard neither so 
continuously nor so frequently as formerly." 



CHAPTER XI. 


MALADIES OF MADRAS. 

Now we turn our attention to the premier 
presidency which is still unfortunately, and per¬ 
versely sometimes called the “ benighted presi¬ 
dency.” It has, no doubt been slowly and steadily 
making progress in many ways. Even a neces¬ 
sarily brief sketch of its economic conditions that 
is possible here, would reveal the main similarities 
or dissimilarities which this southern presidency 
bears to its northern sisters. We will consequently 
take up the following questions in the order as 
under; (i) the growth of its population (Ji) the in¬ 
creasing pressure on land (iw) variations in 
avocational distribution {iv) decadence of Madras 
industries and (?>) the present situation that has 
resulted from the dynamic changes of population 
and occupation. 

GROWTH OF POPULATION IN MADRAS. . 

The population survey of the Madras Presi 
dency presents large oscillations during the last 
forty years, Madras is the third largest of all 
the provinces of the Indian Empire including 
Burma, in area as well us in population. It is 
more than 20,000 square miles larger than the 
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United Kingdom and is even greater in extent 
than Austria and Greece together. The total 
population of the presidency including the feuda¬ 
tory states is just equal to that of the United 
Kingdom, but the strangest of all things is that the 
population of ihe whole presidency, though it is 
less by 55,434 square miles in area, exceeds that 
of France by more than 6*7 millions. It is, 
therefore, quite apparent that agricultural Mad¬ 
ras has to support a greater number of persons 
per square mile than the industrially and agri¬ 
culturally supreme Fi-ench territory has to do. 
In fact the mean densities per square mile are 
291 and 191 respectively. Tlence it means 
that Madras with its pi’imitive agri{julture has 
to support one humlrcd more persons per 
square mile than the third richest an<l industrially 
predominant country of Europe has to do. 

There has been a rapid iiu-Teaso in its population 
and hence in its mean density during the last 40 
years. The. total increase in [lopulation for the 
whole period is 10,274,782 and the ratio of increase 
in each de<'.ade since 1871 has been—>1‘24, 15*7,7*2 
and 8*8 respectively. The first nystematw * census 

The enumeration oC 1871 has been called the first systematM: 
census, not because previously no censuses had been takeiit hut 
only for the reason that the results of that census showed tin* 
previous enumerations of 182c, 1836,1857, i86a* ami 1867 to 
worthless and hence quite unreliable. ^ 

Statement of the Moral and Mat. l^rogress, Rep* * *23. 
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was taken m 1871, and, as the following table 
shows, there has been considerable variation in the 
intercensal growth of the population daring the 
forty years under review. 

GROWTH OF POPULATION, 1871—1911. 


Census 1 

Population of 
Madras 

lActual Inter¬ 
censual increase 

Decennial 
increase per 

year. | 

j 

in thousands. 

in thousands. 

cent. 

1871..J 

31,230 


* » • 

1881..J 

1 30,841 

-"'389 ! 

— 1*24 

1891...' 

1 35,630 

-f 4,789 

+ 15-7 

1901... 

38,199 

+ 2,568 j 

+ 7-2 

1911... 

1 

41,505 

+ 3,306 

+ 8-3 


Thus with the exception of the first intercensual 
period of 1871—81 when there was an actual de¬ 
crease in the population on account of the unprece¬ 
dented mortality caused by the great famine of 
1877, the three successive censuses have shown 
large increases. This prosiden<iy unlike the Ptmjjab 
and the United Provinces has better chances of being 
compared with the progressive countries of the 
world, but that comparison would, at the same 
time, serve to show how far an Indian province can 
fall^ behind the really progressive countries in deve¬ 
loping ite numerical strength. It should however 
be remarked that the increase of the population in 
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'die ten years from 1881 to 1891 is simply 
remarkable in the light of the preceding and 
succeeding growths. It fully reveals the recupera- 
<tive power of the people from the extremely 
depi’essing effects of a severe famine. Their rate 
of growth was ahout twice as great as in the 
two succeeding decades. But comparing this 
increase with the rates of the years preceding 
l87l, we find some <lifferent results. If the 
populations of 1851 and 18(17 be taken as the basis 
of the calculation, the annual rate of increase 
becomes 1*186 per cent. Again, Mr. H. A. Stuart, 
writer of the Madras Census Keport of 1891, after 
an elaborate .calculation arrives at the result that 
•in normal times, the population of the Madras 
Residency will increase by about 12^ per mille 
p(ir annum—and taking all drcumstances into consi" 
deration, it seems to me probable that the rate of 
increase between 1891 and 1901 will not exceetl 
10 per mille per annum.'* But plague checked trade 
aud enterprise, and there were three Ht^rcities in 
1891-92, in 1897 and in 1900, hence the prog- 
nastication of Mr. Stuart who had taken all circum- 
stanoes into consideration, was falsified. Then the 
Superintendent of the Census of 1901 was wise enough 
to remark that ‘the ^owth of the population in the 
next thirty years is likdy to be at least as rapid as 
in the last thirty.’ Whatever the value oi this 
oracular prediction, it is undonbtedly a matter of 
great satisfaction that thts net result of the last four 
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census enumerations is an appreciable increase over the 
population of 1871. The following comparative- 
statement would serve to bring out the salient feature 
of this growth as compart with some of the 
civilized countries of Europe and America :— 

Increase 



Pop. in 1871 

Pop, in 1911 

% durinR 



k1?i thaus,) 

40 yeaife 

United States 


39,555 

93,792 

137*1 

German Empire 

41,000 

66,096 

61*2 

England and 

Wales 

22,712 

36,075 

59*0 

Denmark ... 

m ¥ m 

1,785 

2,755 

54*3 

U. Kingdom 


81,629 

45,653 

44-3 

Sweden 

« » e 

4,169 

5,609 

34*6 

Madra!^ 

• m ¥ 

31,230 

41,505 

32-9 

Italy 


26,801 

34,687 

29-4 

Spain 


16,799 

19,944 

18*7 

Prance 

m m m 

37,000 

39,602 

7-0 


It will be observed that the rates of the growth 
of population in Italy, Spain and France are lower 
than that of Madras, but those of the other six 
countries and especially of countries like the United 
States, Germany, England and Denmark are far 
higher than that of the Presidency. Madras and 
the United Kingdom had approximately Jihe same 

* Or in the latest available date* Figures for 1871 are taken 
from Mulhull’s Dictionary* but those of xoxi, from the Statistica! 
Ah, of the U* States for 1913, p* 688* 
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population, but in the forty years tiuit elapsed since 
1871, the British Isles had about 4,048,000 pei-sons 
more than Madras in 1011. Marvellous is the 
development of the population in Germany and still 
more dazzling is its growth in the States’ where it 
I’ose to respectively 161 and 2;-J7 in 1011 for every 
100 in 1871. 

However, the increase in Mtidrus is I’elatively 
very high as compared with tiic Indian growth, 
because it is about 38 % against 10 per cent, of 
India during the forty years under review. 

With the lowest productiv(i area per head 
among all the provinces of India and with ever¬ 
growing exports of agricultural products, Mialras 
cannot but be most liable to <lvought anri famine. 
Combined with these maludics is the evil most ad¬ 
mirably pointe<l oat by the writer of the Censu*' 
Kejmrt of 1871 (P. 365) in these worfls:— 

The actual condition of the cultivating cIahsc^ i.s a 
subject of serious anxiety in a country where so utanv 
snilHons are dcfjendent on the protlucts of the soil. A siuRh- 
had season is often stifficient to bring the popttlation «>t 
extensive tracts to the verge of starvation, and to n«»ssi - 
tate wholesaie remissions of the land asseKSinent, and 
national losses in many indirect ways. All this is extreme¬ 
ly unsatisfactory, and point.s to the importauce of directing 
administrative energy persistently towards agrieitltural 
improvements. ” 

But the writer has again frankly iitid b(>kli.\’ 
charged tiiestate for having done nothing to improx t* 
agriculture up to his time. 
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“ Farming in India, like most of the industrial employ¬ 
ments has made no practical advance under British rule. 
It is true that more waste lands have been brought under 
the plough and that population and production have in¬ 
creased in proportion, but it seems very questionable 
whether an acre of land in the present day yields larger 
returns than were reaped many centuries ago. ” 

The consequences of this culpable neglect com¬ 
bined with ever-increasing revenue demands 
Avere soon to be seen in the disastrous famines of 
1876-78. The productive power of the people did 
not improve, but the revenue per head went on in¬ 
creasing, so that it rose from 3.^ millions sterling 
in 1858-59 to 41 millions in 1876. “There are not 
wanting those ’ wrote the Englishman of Calcutta, 
‘ who affirm that this increased taxation had much 
to do with the late calamity. The husbandmen 
were less able, iiccording to this view, to bear 
the strain of bad scasf)ris, in consequenae of the 
etmrmom increase in the ir-oenue taken from them, ” 

ESTIMATED DOSS BY THIi FAMINE. 

The figures, as shown below, give an estimated 
loss in 1881 of ;{,777,6p or 10-17 %, on the 
population of 1881 as it tvoidd haw been hut for 
the famine :— 

Corrected population in 1871 ... 32,448,481 

Estimated . 1881 ... 34,912,63 2 

CensuseJ . 1881 ... 31,134,978 

3,777,687 


Difference 
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This 3\ millions of people were missing in 
1881. The figures as they stand are terrible enough. 
They point how deaths from sheer starvation or 
from starvation-induced diseases, by lost fertility, 
or by enforced migration terribly reduced the po¬ 
pulation of the presidency. 

But the famine of that decade was not limited 
to Madras, but N. W, Provinces, Oudh and Bombay 
Presidency also heavily suffered from the effects 
of severe famines. ‘The total loss in the four 
Famine-eflboted provinces during the decade, so far 
as it is shown in the bare census figures, was 3^ 
millions, and this loss merely represents the decrease 
on the population as counted at the previous census ; 
the increment of the interval, -which was also lost, 
is not included’. (P. 31) But allowing for the 
natural growth of {.he populations of the famine 
.'^triolen provinces, the estimate cannot be less 
than 61 millions of persons. 

Such was the enormous loss of human capital 
in one famine alone, but India has become liable 
to recurrent famines and Madras can well be called 
the Land of Famines. Very severe famines deci¬ 
mated the people of the presidency five times in 
18H8-89, 1891-92, 1897,1900, and 1907-08. Can 
tliere I>e, then, any doubt that the inhabitaflts of the 
affectefl areas must have been plunged into severe 
<li'^trosH, misery and suffering ? Maaras can never 
estiapti from the clutches of famines, so long as 
slie remains exclusively dependent on primitive 
agriculture alone. The only way out of this ever- 
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recurring liability to famines lies in the development 
and diversification of her home and mill industries. 

Another serious malady to which the Presi¬ 
dency is becoming more and more a prey is the out- 
flow of the life blood of its land in the foi’m of 
manures. 

The following table sh )W.s the average weiglit 
and value of the exports of oil'seeds during the 
last ten years, also the number of gallons and value 
of the vegetable oils similarly exported :— 

j .‘f- "-'.r-n '.- 

Oils Rs. Value Seed its. \"alue 

... I 5,42,189 ^ 25,73,457 

... i 30,36,554 1,27,58,776 

... 0,98,633 22,58,205 

... : 01,77,651 . 52,{)7,6'22 

• •• I 96,37{l , 

... ... 4,26,400 

The writer of the Census Report assigns the 
following reasons for the fact that oil-seeds are 
exported, and not the oils 

1 . Oil-seeds can be packed in bags, or carried 
in bulk, whereas oil must of necessity be carried 
in expensive casks. 

■2. There is a much better market for oil-cake 
in Europe than in India, and the freight on oil¬ 
seeds is less than the freight on oil-cake. 


(lingelly 

Crouiuluut 

Castor 

Cocoanut 

Other sorts 

(lotton 
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3. Protective tariffs encourage the importation 
of seed to the exclusion of oil, thereby securing to 
the importing counti’y the business of extracting 
the oil. 

Thus while other countiies are sedulously 
encouraging all kinds of industries, by means of an 
active state-aid and protective tariffs we are cons¬ 
tantly losing even the little we possess on account of 
the fatal free trade policy and the masterly inactivity 
and stoic indifference of the state to protect, pre¬ 
serve and encourage the home industries. 

At the same time the following table shows 
that the foreign export trade is growing, and 
that the Presidency is parting with large (juanti- 
ties of valuable manures, which could, with very 
much greater profit, he employed in increasing 
the productivity of the soil 


Years, 


mm , man- , , 

bones ' ure. ; 


Thou.Rs,Thou. Rs.ri'hou.Rs. Thou.Ri..Thou. Kh. 

I I ! 


1901-02 

110 

* # « 

... 1 

29 

140 

1909-10 

610 1 

327 

1370 j 

262 

2576 

1910-11 

427 1 

680 

; 1507 1 

262 ' 

2H27 
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It is obvious that in these ten years alohe the 
export tra<ie in manures of all kinds has increased 
20-fold. We have the lowest yield of crops 
throughout the civilized world, our land is slowly 
deteriorating, it has, indeed, already reached the 
maximum limit of impoverishment, hence we 
need all the manuresand fertilizers for these lands. 
But the mass of our cultivating classes being 
ignorant and too poor to spend money on fertiliz¬ 
ers, are constantly parting with them in ever- 
increasing quantities to the permanent loss of 
their own lands. This export trade is fraught 
with the most disastrous consequences to our econo¬ 
mic progress and prosperity. But taken with 
the exportation of oil seeds, cotton and other food 
grains the evil of parting with manures adopts 
the most horrible form. A gradual murder of 
our lands in Madras as in the whole of India is 
l>eing permitted by the export of all the food and 
commercial crops. In fact this is one of those 
fatal diseases which are eating into the very vitals 
of the economise life of the Presidency. 

THE MAIN EMPLOYMENTS OP THE 
PEOPLE IN 1871. 

The occupation tables in 1871 were framed 
HO iis to refer only to the male population, of an 
age to follow some calling, that is, males above 
twelve years of age, although in some instances 
younger male children were also included. The 
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proportion of major groups to the total male popu¬ 
lation was as below:— 

Cultivators 31' 11 Professional 2‘ 
General Labourers 13* 1; Personal service 3* 
Industrial 7.72 | Miscellaneous 2* 2 

Commercial 3* 7 i 

Nearly one half of the whole number of per¬ 
sons were cultivators, while more than three-fourths 
of the labourers probably found employment in 
connection with the land. ‘The cultivation of the 
land therefore gives employment to about two-thitds 
of the entire population. All other occupations 
fade into insignificance in comparison with that of 
the culture of the soil.’ P. 178. 

DISLOCATION DURING 1871-1881. 

During the next decade Madras terribly suf¬ 
fered from a very severe famine. The industries of 
the presidency were appallingly dislocated. The 
labouring and the poorest agricultural classes were 
more than any other classes victims to the dire 
eftects of famine. By reason of the most severe 
famine mortality these classes showed a relative de¬ 
crease in the coming census^ 

The proportions in the several classes of male 
workers to the total male population in 1881 were 
2’72 in professions, 0*71 in personal service, 2*30 
in commerce, 44*37 in agriculture, 12:82 in in¬ 
dustry and 3*45 in general labour. Comparing 
these returns with those of 1871 we find that the 
agriculturists increased 34*36 per cent, and the 
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labourers decreased by 7 5^ per cent. If we combine 
the two classes of cultivators and labourers in one 
group and make some other amendments, then the 
percentage of workers on the total male population 
will be as follows :— 

1871 * 1881 


Professional 

Domestic 

Commercial 

Agriculture and Labour 
Industrial ... . 


... 0*23 0*71 

... 8*16 2-80 

... 48-77 47-82 

9-19 1282 


OCCUPATIONAL STRENGTH IN 1881. 
Again the percentage of the general dwtribu- 
tiou of the working male population in Madras 
j(lS81) and in England and Wales (1871) was 

as below;— , ,, , , 

Madras England 


Professional ... 

4 

4 

Domestic 

1 

3 

Commercial ... 

3 

11 

Agricultural ... 

67 

20 

Industrial 

IC 

49 

Labourers and indefinite ... 

(5 

10 


From this table it appears that in ^ Madras 
<57 per cent, of the total working population were 
making out their liviug from agriculture and 
22 per cent, were engaged in commerce and in- 
dustoes, while in England and Wales the corres¬ 
ponding figures were 20 and 60 per cent. ^ 

* (Madras C. R. l88i, p, 176 ) 

Census Report of Madras j8Bi. Vol. 1, p. 139. 

.Vlulhull’s Dictionary p. 
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a govemment, feudal indeed in its form, but arbitrary in 
its exercise, not only maintained subordination, but almost 
extinguished libeity. Several causes seem to have con¬ 
spired towaids this radical diiference. In the first place, 
a kingdom comparatively small is much more easily 
kept under control than one of vast extent. And the 
fiefs of Anglo-Norman barons after the Conquest were far 
less considerable, even relatively to the size of the t'^o 
countries, than those of Franco. The carl of Chester 
held, indeed, almost all that county the earl of Shiews- 
bury, nearly the whole of Salop. But these domains 
bore no comparison with the dukedom of Guienne, or 
the county of Toulouse. In general, the lordships of 
William’s barons, whether this weie owing to policy or 
accident, were exceedingly dispersed Hebert earl of 
jMoreton, for example, the most richly endowed of his 
followers, enjoyed 248 manors in Cornwall, 54 in Sussex, 
196 in Yorkshire, 99 in Northamptonshire, besides many 
in other counties.* Estates so disjoined, however im¬ 
mense in their aggregate, were ill calculated for sup¬ 
porting a rebellion. It is observed by Madox that the 
knight’s fees of almost every barony wore scattered over 
various counties. 

In the next place, these baronial fiefs were hold under 
an actual derivation fiom the crown. The gicat vassals 
of France had usurped their dominions before the ac¬ 
cession of Hugh Capet, and barely submitted to his 
nominal sovereignly. They never intended to yield the 
feudal tributes of relief and aid, nor did some of ihem 
even acknowledge the supremacy of his royal jurisdiction^ 
But the Conqueror and his successors imposed what con¬ 
ditions they would upon a set of barons who owed all to 
their grants, and as mankind’s notions of right are 
generally founded upon proscription, these peers grew 
accustomed to endure many burthens, reluctantly indeed, 
hut without that feeling of injury which would have re- 

h This was, upon the whole, more tbo house of Montgomery, it acquired 
like a great French fief than any English all the country between the Mersey and 
earldom. Hugli do Abnneis, nephew of Hibblo Several eminent men inhorltod 
William I., had barons of his own, one the earldom,* but upon the dt-ath of the 
of whom hold forty-six and another thirty most distinguished, llanulf, in U:i2, it 
manors Cheater was first called a fell inio a fomalo line, and soon eseboated 
county-palatluo under Henry II ; hut it to the crown. Ihigdalo's Baronage, p 46. 
previously poHsessed all rcgallan rights Lyttelton’s Hsnry IL, vol ii. p. 218. 
of jurisdiction. After th(‘ forfeitures of i Dugdalo's Baronage, p 26. 
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of the English and the Indian population. About 
two-thirds of the Madras workers are workers 
on the land, and are producing food for tlieni- 
selves, for the other third, for the non-workers 
§nd for foreign manufacturers. In ISngland 
about one-ninth of the workers are agricultural. 

A comparison of the returns of the Provincial 
occupations for 1881 with those for 1891 is not 
practicable, because tliey by no means represent 
identical bases of classification and tabulation. 

‘ In 3881, only those persons were shown who 
were returned as actually exercising an occu¬ 
pation, but, as the results obtained by this 
method were not found to be satisfactory, it was 
resolved, on the present occasion, to show under 
each occupation not only those who were actively 
engaged in it, but all those who subsist l)y it.' 

But with regard to the vocational distribution 
of the people in 1891, the Madras Census i<ep<irfc 
for 1891, Part I, F. 320 gives their percentages as 
follows:— 


VOCATIONAI. DISTRIBUTION IN I8'U. 


1. 

Agriculture and Pa.sture 

01-.19 

ll. 

Government 


III. 

Personal Services 


IV. 

Preparation an<l supply of material 



substances 

18‘b4 

V. 

Ommnerce, transptirt and storage 

2-47 

VI. 

Professions 


VII. 

1 ndefinite & Independent occupations 
Madras Census, iSiyl, Vul. 1, P. 325 . 

9-92 
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people,” s&.ys the Saxon Chronicler, “most unjustly 
oppressed ; fiist they are despoiled of their iiossessions, 
then butchered. This was a gnevons yoai (1124). 
Whoever had any property lost it by heavy taxes and 
unjust decrees.”*' The same ancient chionicle, ■which 
appears to have been continued from time to time in the 
abbey of Pcteiborough, frequently utters similar notes 
of lamentation. 

From the reign of Stephen, the miseries of ’which aie 
not to my immediate purpose, so far as they its e\ac- 
proceeded from anarchy and intestine war,° we 
are able to tiace the chaiactor of govcinment by exist¬ 
ing records.^ These, digested by the industrious Madox 
into his History of the Exchequer, give us far moie 
insight into the spirit of the constitution, if we may use 
such a word, than all oui monkish chronicles. It w^as 
not a sanguinaiy despotism. Henry li. was a prince 
of remarkable clemency, and none of the Conqueror’s 
successors were as grossly tyrannical as himself. But 
the system of rapacious extoition from their subjects 
prevailed to a degieo which wo should rather expect to 
find among eastern slaves than that high-spirited race of 
Normandy whose renown then filled Europe and Asia. 
The right of wardship was abused by selling the heir 
and his land to the highest bidder. That of inaniago 
was earned to a still grosser excess. I'ho kings of 
Franco indeed claimed the prerogative of forbidding the 
marriage of their vassals’ daughter’s to such jiorsons as 
they thought unfriendly or dangerous to themselves; 
but I am not aware that they ever compelled thorn to 


“ Chron. Saxon, p. 228. Non facile 
potest narrari miserla, Kays do 

Hoveden, quam sustlimlt illo teiuporo 
[Giro. ann. 1103] terra Anglurum propter 
regies exaotioncs p 470. 

® The follov\'ing simple pit tnro of that 
reign from ilio Saxon Chronicle may bo 
worth inserting. “ '’Jlio nobles and 
(Oishops built castles, and filled them 
with deviUah and wicked men, and op¬ 
pressed the people, cruelly torturing 
men for their money They imposed 
taxes upon towns, and, when they had 
exhausted them of everything, set them 
on fire You might travel a day, and 
not find one man living In a town, nor 


any land in cultivation. Never did the 
country suitor greater ovUh. If two or 
Ihiee men were seen riding up a town, 
all its inhabitants left it, taking them 
f(»r pIumUTors And this lasted, growing 
worKCi and wor^e, throngliout Stephen’s 
rolgn., Mon said openly that Christ and 
hit) wiints wore ash'ep,” p. 239, 

P The earllCfat record in tlie Pipe-ofllce 
is that v^hith Madox, in confonnity to 
the usage of olhera, cites 'by the name of 
Magnum Itotulum qulnto Stephani. But 
in a particular dissertation tmljolned to 
his History of the Exchequer he in¬ 
clines, though not decisively, to refer thir 
record to the reign of Heniy I, 



“As, however, it is desirable to see whether 
the agricultural character of the population is 
undergoing any marked change, f have perforce 
adopted the age distribution for urban male work¬ 
ers and applied this to all agricultural male work¬ 
ers. On this basis the proportion of male agri- 
-cultural workers of 15 and upwards to the total 
population of both sexes was 19‘52 per cent, in 
1881* population of males of 15 and 

over, who depend on agriculture, was 19*62 per 
-cent. The slight difference is fully accounted for 
by the fact that the figure for 1891 includes ti 
number of youths and old men who only depend 
on agriculture and are not actual workers. On 
the whole we may conclude that agriculture holds 
practically the same place among the occupations’ 
of the people as it did in 1881.” P. 825. 

Notwithstanding the apparent incomparability 
of the two census returns it has been definitely 
pointed, out by the official statistician that the 
predominently rural character of the presidency has 
iuffered no decline. Let us now proceed to analyse 
the strength of the occupations of the next decade. 
distribution or chief occupations in 1901. 


Agriculttire and pasture ... 70*67 

Governmetit ... ... 1*66 

Personal Services ... ... 2*8'1 

Preparation and Supply of Material 

Substance.s 17*52 

Professions ... **. 18 

Commerce and transport 1*6« 

Indefinite and ihdependent ... 
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A comparison with the preceding table shows that 
the strength of the agricultural community has in¬ 
creased apparently by 0 per cent., but really by about 
4 ])er cent. The remarkable growth of the agricul¬ 
tural population can only be realized when we com¬ 
pare it with the increase of the provincial population. 
During the decade 1801—1901 the former increased 
by 25*78 per cent, against 7‘2 per cent, of the 
latter, that is to say, the former grew at 3|-- fold rate 
when compared with the gi*owth of the "population 
of the presidency as a whole. There is a very 
large decrease amounting to two million persons 
under the head of (General Labour. It is therefore 
obvious that the agricultural conditions were more 
attractive than those of the non-agricultural occu¬ 
pations, (lemiral lalwinr migrated from the de- 
pi-essed urban industries to the comparatively more 
I’crannerative agrestic pursuits, fu short, while the 
increase in provincial jsipulation was 2,566 thousand 
persons the growth in the numbers of the people 
engaged in agriculture amounted to 4,29G thousand 
souls. Such an exodus to rural areas could not 
hut cause an urban decline and decrease in urban 
professions. Each and every non-agricultural, highly 
paid and socially better occupation from the Grovera- 
<nent to the independent vocations shows a decrease. 
'I’he total loss in their strength during that decade 
amounts to 9*28 per cent. 1 Such are the mighty 
dislocations and disturbing readjustments in our 
industrial world | Contrary to all the tendencies 
of the present day civilized world, in India we have 
lieen witnessing a continuous and jirogressive- 
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depression in our indigenous industries, arts, and 
professions. Such are tbe fatal economic maladies 
of Madras. 

The following table will best serve to illustrate 
the state of the declining and prospering industries 
of the Presidency during the last decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century ;— 

Declining Industries. Prospering oemjithm. 
Sugar manufacture Provision of animal 

and vegetable food. 

liiee pounding Petroleum. 

Oil-pressing Brick and tile making. 

Thatching and building Railway and tramway. 

Cart-building Ships and boats. 

Musical Instruments Watches, toys and 

scicntifif^ instruments. 
Wool, fur, harness industries. Furniture. 

(lotton manufactures Silk, jute, hemp and fla-\. 

Metal working Iron and steel. 

Earthen and stoneware < Hass and tihiimwave. 

Pictorial art and sculptor Sale of hides & tanning 

Banking & InstirRiicc. 
Ijaw, medicine and. 

engineering. 

Bdu<;ati«n. 

The increase of industries which provide for com¬ 
fort and luxury is no doubt for the prosperity of the 
country, but in India these do not abi^orb all those 
persons who are being thrown out hv the declining 
occupations. The latter have therefore to migrate- 
to land and become landless labourers. 
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Mr. J. C. Molony’s Apprehension, 

The next decade offers no interesting points in 
occm)ationa] distribution. Agriculture alone sup¬ 
ported 6<S'18 persons per cent- in 1911 against 
6S'3l in 1901, but ‘ it is questionable,’ says the 
writer of the census Report fP. 188), ‘whether the 
very slight movement indicated by these figm*es is 
sufficient to jQstify the drawing of any conclusion 
as to a decrease in the popularity or possibilities of 
agriculture.’ What an ignorance of the world forces 
operating in modern times is ret'eaied in the last 
line of tliis official writer? He has forgotten that 
an extension of cultivation or an excessive growth 
in the output of agricultural products is taking 
place with a progressive decline m the 

muaber of perscms engaged in agriculture in all the 
ci vdlized countries. If agricultural improvements, 
meciianiea! inventions, scientific researches were ap¬ 
plied in Iirdia and the economic efficiency of workers 
was developed by means of a rise in their statu laid 
of living, education and satiitation, then our agri¬ 
cultural produce could be dottbled and trebled, 
and yet a smaller number will be required to work 
on the lainl as is occurring in all other progressive 
countries Then why should the vmter dread an 
unfwpularity of agriculture in this country where 
four-fifths of the piiople are directly or indirectly 
supported by one prwjariouH and primitix e occupa¬ 
tion ? Is it luicause he shares with many of the 
bureaucrats the view that a diversion from agri- 
cultun^ in India and a direction to manufactures 
wcjuld Ik? prejudicial to the interests of Huglawi ? 
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URBAN DECLINE OR DEVELOPMENT ? 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION BETWEEN 
TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 



No. 

per cent. 

residing in 



1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

Towns 

... 11-7 

11 

9*56 

10 

Villages 

... 88*3 

89 

90*44 

90 


It is obvious from this statement that during 
.30 years from 1881 to 1911, there has occurred a 
variation of 1*7 per cent, in the relative strength 
of the urban and rural populations. This does 
not however point to any industrial revival, be¬ 
cause this urban increase is rather apparent than 
real. While in the European countries the appli¬ 
cation of machinery to agriculture is constantly 
reducing the demand for agricultural labourers 
and is on the other hand leading to an increased 
exodus to towns which are progressively becom¬ 
ing centres of manufacturing industries, while the 
tendencies of present day civilization being against 
rural life are facilitating concentration and con¬ 
gestion in developing industrial centres, while 
flocking into towns is the most striking phenomenon 
of the day, while the new as well as the old 
countries are becoming studded with large and ra¬ 
pidly growing cities, Madras like all other provinces 
Madras Caosus Report 1911 | p. 18 
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in India is in a moribund state. ^ The real situa¬ 
tion has been sketched by the writer of the Census 
Report in these words : -- 

‘The movement is not apparently du^ to any 
increase in the industrial occupations open to the 
people, the percentages o£ the population subsisting 
by such callings having I'emained almost constant 
during the decade.’ 

But this explanation does not satisfy Mr. J. 
C. Molony, the Superintendent of 1911 Census 
who seeks the cause of this drift towards the towns 
in the contrast between the agricultural possibilities 
of the two decades. Favourable agricultural condi¬ 
tions arrested the townward quest of, work during 
the decade 1901-1911 is the dictum of the writer. 
It is, therefore, now abundantly proved that even 
the slightly greater urbanization has not brought 
with itself any improvement in the industries of the 
presidency. 

But a shadow of doubt hangs upon the preceding 
figures when we compare and contrast them with 
the following comparative statement ^ of the growths 
of the urban and provincial populations. 


Madras Census Report, iSoi.VoI. I, pp. iS-U- 
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Percentage Decennal increase in 



Urban 

Totfil 


# pojiulation. 

population. 

1911 

14:5 

8 ‘M 

litOl 

24-S 

7-2 

1891 

in-7 

I.V7 

ISSl 

... —:i5-:5 

— 1-21 

from 1871 to 1911 

... + 5-1 

+■ 33 


Column 2 I’epi’esents percentages on the total 
variidion in urban population between decade to 
detside. There have been mighty oscillutinns in 
thm* percentage increases. The urban population 
rose sin<X! 1901 by only 15 per cent, agaiuts So per 
fjciit. in the decade ending 1901, but the preceding 
dwadeof 18K1 to 1891, had only 14 |)er cent, 
increase against, its suecooding decade. However, 
the most depressing efb^cts of the terrible famine of 
l<S77 wisro felt by th<i urban population thatdccline<l 
by ?{.*) per cejit, against i'24 di'creaso in^ the total 
population. The net result of tliese oscillntions is 
an insignificant increase of 5 per c<‘nt. during the 
foi-ty years from IKTl to 1911, but us has already 
been shown, the net increase in the total pt>pn 1 at.i<m 
iluring the same period was 33 jier (.-ent. It is 
thereff)re clear as sunlight that the urban growth 
has fallen far behind the growth of the iMipulation 
as a whole. 

Madras Census Rcjbirt, 191 u iH,,Table V. 
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FORTY YEARS’ REVIEW OF THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY IN MADRAS. 

Cotton Weaving in Madras, 1870. 

In 1870, the Madras Board o£ Revenue pub' 
Hshed a valuable report on hand-loom weaving, 
from which the following figures are taktSa. The 
total number of looms at work in that presidency, 
with its population of 31 millions, was returned at 
279,220, of which 220,015 were in villages and 
52,205 in towns, showing a considerable increase 
upon the corresponding number in 1861, when the 
Moiiartartarfa, or assessed tax upon looms, was 
abolished. The total estimated consumption of 
twist was 31,422,712 lbs., being at the rate of 112 
tbs. per loom. The. total value of the cotton goods 
woven was returned at millions sterling, or 
£.12, 10 H. p(ir loom; but this was believed to be much 
under the truth- The export of country-made 
cloth in the same year was about £ 220,000. 

Exoccellence of Indian Fabrics. 

Manchester Beating them oat. 

I'he writer of the Madras census Report of 1871 
has frankly admitted that free trade has caused and 
is still causing the deline of th(i most ancient weav¬ 
ing industry of India. 

The produce of the Indian looms is not exported now 
to any great extent. In former days the chintzes of Masnli- 
patom enjoyed a great celebrity abroad. Thes' were cele¬ 
brated for the freshnesss and permanency of their dyes, the 
colour being brighter after washing than before. There is 
still small demand for these articles in Burmah, the Straits, 
and Persian gulf; but Manchestsr has nearly beaieniheIndian 
exporter outot thefield. The home-made cloths, however, still 
holt! their own in competition with British goods.” P. 185. 

Hunter’s Indian Empire, P. 471* 
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Once again the writer has emphasized the point that foreign 
goods are crippling the once-prosperous weaving indastry:— 

The weaving business has, for many years past, been 
in a decaying state. Manchester floods the country with 
cheap piece-goods, loaded with China clay; and, if the fabrics 
imported •would only wear, the weaving trade in India 
would decay faster than it is now doing, but the I^ancashire 
manufacturers have not yet attained the secret of producing 
machine-made cloth, equal in strength and price to the pro¬ 
ducts of the hand-looms of India, and consequently there is 
still a demad for hand-woven cloth, and occupation for a 
large number of hand-loom weavers.” P. 155. 

THE WEAVING INDUSTRY STRUGGLING 
AGAINST ODDS. 

The Superintendent of the next census even more 
frankly enlarges upon the extreme depression an<l 
slow decadence visible in the weaving industry. 

Including, as it does, the remains of the old weaving 
industry, it is of great importance. It is numerically strong, 
.< 9 nd contains nearly as many females as males. Its total 
strength is 1,452,161, or 41 per cent, of the total of this 
Class. But it is probable that the numbers are lower now 
than they Have been for many years, and that unless factory 
labour increases greatly, and gives life in a new form to the 
weaving industry, the numbers under this Order will be 
yet fewer at the next Census. The hand looms c»n no 
longer compete with imported machine-made ciotl«, and 
already the weaving industry has to struggle i^inst ^ds. 

DECLINE CONTINUES. 

We have heard the laments of the writers 
of the preceding census. Mr, Stuart, in 
his 1891 Census Report, after an elaborate 
•calculation which can satisfy none but himself, 

Madras C. R., xS8t, P* 154 . 
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thus sums up his opinion. “There has thus been 
an increase of a little over 2 per cent, (after the 
lapse of ten years). The assumptions that have 
necessarily been made involve some risk of error, 
but it is not probable that this seriously ajBTeets 
the comparison, and we may confidently conclude 
that the weaving industry shows no signs of 
declining even though it is not advancing at the. 
same rate as the 'population.'' 

It will be remembered that the increase of 
population was at the rate of 15'58 per cent,, but 
2 per cent, was the increase in weaving and yet, 
according to Mr. Stuart, the weaving industry 
has not declined ! Can there be a more fallacious 
reasoning than this? His inference is wholly 
illegitimate and contrary to facts. Let us now 
examine the status of this important industry 
in the succeeding decennium. 

140^803 weavers less in 1901 than in 1892. 

We cannot to better than quote the remarks 
of Mr. W. Francis, the writer of the Madras 
Census Eeport of 1901 on the progressive decline 
of the weaving industry :— 

“Patting it another way, the people now supported by 
weaving are 140, 803 fewer than they would have been, if 
the weaving population of 1891 had continued to multiply 
during the decade at the normal rate for the Presidency." 

Thefigttres for the actual weavers themselves never¬ 
theless require further examination for they have only increased 
at the rate of 2‘1 per cent, against the normal rate of the 
presidency of 7*2 per cent., or, in other words, they are- 
nearly 57,000 less persons supported by cotton and silk 
weaving than under normal conditions, there would have 
been. The figures can, it is believed, be trusted." 
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72 WEAVERS IN 1911 INSTEAD OF 100 IN 1901. 

This same tendency is visible in the next decade. While 
in 1901, 623,783 persons were employed in cotton spinning, 
sizing and weaving, the year 1911 saw 580,321 hands 
getting employment in these three occupations. There was, 
moreover, a marked decrease of 28'3 per cent, in the dyeing, 
bleaching, printing and sponging of textiles. In 19u0 
there were 167,806 hand looms in the Presidency, but no 
uttemot was again made to estimate their number, hence 
real variations canipt be ad -qu itely determined, but the 
tollowing statement gives interesting details of the progress 
made since 1S81 in the mill industry of the Presidency. It 
shows that though this industry is not highly developed, 
nor has it made great strides onward, yet it is sufficient to 
throw hand-workeis out of work ; — 


No. of 

1881 

1891 

1 

i 1001 

1000-10 

Mills 


8 

! 11 

12 

Dooms 

4 ** 

555 

■ 1,7.35 

2,02.3 

Siiindles 

Hands employed 

48,000 

173,000 

2.S8,00i) 

’ .339,5. tt) 

daily 

1,400 

5,900 

j 12,600 

1,S,.S60 
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But Mr. A. Chatterton has tried to iostitakt 
comparisoufi between lifll and 1871. 

“ I think,” he says, “we may safely accept the following 
eoucUtsion :~That in the last forty years the numlierof 
hand loom weavers has remained practically stationary but 
that owing to stress of competition, they now turn out a 
large amount of finished goods than was formerly the case; 
that is to say, tkt mniority ol them have to work harder to 
make a bare living-." 

Census lyn, 1’. ;o8. 
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the: pre:seet situation. 

The decline in the cotton industry is no excep¬ 
tion. A chilly cold air of decay has paralyzed all 
other industries, so that Madras with a popula¬ 
tion of 41,505 thousand souls greater than that of 
France is economically the poorest province. 
Rao Bahadur P. T. Chetty, president of the 
■Southern India Chamber of Commerce, Madras in 
his written evidence before the Indian Industrial 
Commission summed up the industrial situation 
in these words:— 

‘This Presidency is industrially very backward. 
We have no manufactures to compare with the 
cotton manufactures of Bombay or the jute manu¬ 
factures of Calcutta. Agriculture is almost the 
exclusive occu])ation of the people, and the planting 
industry on the West Coast and over the Ghauts, 
is, perhaps, the only industry so far organised and 
scientifically developed; but this industry is mostly 
owned by Europeans who are raising coftee, tea, 
cardainums, pepper, rubber, etc We have two 
weaving mills in the Presidency. If we exclude 
the Government factories and the Railway work¬ 
shops, all that we could show by way of factory 
organisation is a number of rice mills, besides 
cotton-gins and presses.’ 

What a remarkable progress this ! 



CHAPTER Xir. 

BENIGHTED BOMBAY. 

A study ol’ the economic conditions oE the 
Bombay Presidency reminds us of the immemorial 
adage that 

All is not gold that glitters. 

With its exceedingly varied climates from the 
almost rainless deserts of Sind to the damp and 
tropical giant forests of Kanara, with the rich un<l 
well-watered plains of unbroken cultivation in Guje 
rat, with the black clay soils of cotton-producing 
Khandesh, with the large tracts of rocky and un- 
cultivable land of the scantily-watered lands of the 
Deccan plateau which ‘ is ever haunted by th(? 
spectre of famine ’ in striking contrast to tho rich 
rice fields of beautiful Kokun watered by a never- 
failing supply from the storm-clouds of the soutli- 
west monsoon—-the Bombay President presents a 
great variety of picturesque scenery. On the wiiole, 
the presidency proper is one of the fairest, phy¬ 
sically richest and most attaractive of the Indian 
Empire. Daring the one-hundred years since the 
British Raj was established in the Mahratha terri¬ 
tory, Bombay which with its long sea coast rich 
in excellent harbours, with its temperate climate and 
moisture-laden atmosphere and vast cotton-producing 
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tracts was particularly well-fitted to be the Lanca¬ 
shire of India, has made some advance in the cotton 
weaving and spinning industry. But during the 
forty years from 1871 to 1911 for which reliable 
statistics are available, the Presidenc;^ has also 
witnessed the crippling and strangling of many 
indigenous industries, greater ruralization, lesser 
urbanization and comparatively small growth of its 
population. For these reasons, it cannot be called 
Progressive and Prosperous Bombay, but the epithet 
of ‘ Benighted ’ which was often given to Madras, 
ought to be transferred to it, 

GROWTH OF POPUI.ATION IN BOMBAY PRESI¬ 
DENCY AS COMPARED WITH ENGLAND 


AND WALES : 




Decennial 

England 

Decennial 

Census year* 

Bombay. 1 

Increase 
per cent. 

and 

Wales. 

Increase 
per cent. 

1871 

23 , 099,332 

... 

22,712,266 


1881 

23,397,763 


25,974,439 

14'36 

1891 ; 

,26,916,342 

15 

29,002,525 

11'65 

1901 

! 25,424,185 

—5’7 

32,527,843 

36,075,269 

12‘17 

19U 

27,084,317 

6‘4 

10'90 

muo 1911 

i 

3,m,PSS 

• 

Id's 

___ 

13^63,003 

38-8 


It will have been seen that in Bombay the 
record of tlie movement of the population has not 
been one of rapid and on-interrupted growth like 


22 
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that of England and Wales. There was but a 
nominal increase of 1*44 per cent, against 14 J,- '/i 
in England during the first decade, because a 
severe famine in the Deccan and Karnatak had 
carried awfty hundreds of thousands o£ men and 
women. 

During the next decade there was a large 
recovery and recuperation and the populathjn 
showed the highest increase on record but, 
unfortunately this progress was extremely short¬ 
lived. In 1896 came the plague and two 
years later began the disastrous famine. 
Euthoven, the writer of the 1901 Census Ilcport 
computed that theloss of life from these two causes 
alone had been 3 million persons. Hence fol¬ 
lowed the discouraguig decline of nearly 6 p<’r 
cent, in population. The next decade again showed 
a very high mortality rate reaching 34‘6 per cent. 
Consequently the rate of the increase of population 
was but 6*4 per cent. Looking over the period <>£ 
forty years we find that the net increase in popuht- 
iion during this whole period has been only Id'H in 
Bombay as compared with that of 58'8 in England 
and Wales. This growth falls short of even the 
Indian average of the real growth of population 
which was calculated is 19 percent. (P, 64 supra). 
No arts of sophistry can therefore in the face <}f 
these figures prove that the economic conditions of 
the presidency have much improved. What a 
marked diiSTerence is to be seen between Bombay 
and England that in 1871 Bombay being aliead of 
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England by 387,066 persons was in 1911 left 
behind her by as many as 9 million inhabitants I 
Can there be any doubt that the so-called pros¬ 
perous Bombay is par excellence the benighted 
presidency ? The next section will still more dispel 
the false ideas that might have been entertained 
regarding the apparentlv rapid progress and prospe¬ 
rity of this presflency. . . 

VARIATION IN URBAN POPULATION 1871—1891. 

We have next to examine in detail the changes 
that have occurred in the movement of urban 
population. In 1S11 there were 179 towns with a 
population of five thousand inhabitants or more. 
Their aggregate population amounted to 2,778,822 
persons. T6n years after, the number of towns 
declined to 16^ but their total population was 
.shown to be greater than before, reaching 2,925,190 
inhabitant. The town population thus showed an 
increase of 5’3 per cent, against 1’44 per cent. 
Increase in the total population. But this increase 
was only apparent, because famine always tends to 
drive villagers to centres of trade in search of 
employment or charity from their comparatively 
•richer neighbours. However, this relatively great¬ 
er urban growth Was more than kept up in the 
next decade 1881—1891, when the number of 
towns was 232 and their aggregate population 
amounted to 3,502,678. There was thus a marked 
increase on the previous census as well as on the 
census of 1871. The urban population grm by a 
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little less than 20 per cent, during the decade agaiin^f 
15 per cent, imrense in the total popidation. 
Comparing the strength o£ the urban population 
in 1871 with that o£ 1891 we find that there u-ai^ 
an increase of 20 per cent, against IG'5 per cent, 
increase of the total population during these twenty 
years. There was thus an unmistakeable tendency 
of a growing urbanization, but it was so slight that 
the Government in the Moral and Material Progress 
Report o£ 1891 (P. 473) remarked that, in Bombay 
‘the urban community has grown more slowly than thi. 
niral.’ 

GROWTH OF VILbAGKS DURING 1881—1891. 

It may be remarked in passing that there 
was to be seen a temlency of the growtli of largo 
villages and the decay of the smallest ones, 
during 3881—91. For instance the proportion 
of villages having less than five hundred inhabi¬ 
tants was (Das per cent, in .1881, but it fell to 59 
per cent, in 1891. _ The proportion of the next 
class of villages inhabited by persons above 50b 
but below 1000, was about 12*4 and 24 per cent, 
respectively in 1881 and 3891. Then the pro¬ 
portion of villages next above the former oWf, 
with a population raging from one thousand t<> 
two tlp,aiiwand, was 10 and la*” per cent, at the 
two census enumerations. Other classes of 
villages also showed a similar teiitloncy. 

The following table exhibiting the relative 
proportions of villskgeB of the difterent sizes in 
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1881 and 1891, for the pi’esidency would visu¬ 
alize the whole movements. 


Including Sindh and Bombay. 


I 

1 

1 

1-499 ! 

1 

1 

'500—9991 

1 

1000— 

1999 

3000— 
i 2999 

j 3000 
' and 

1 over.* 

1881 

63*36 

2Z-39 : 

10-09 

i 2-23 

1 1*43 

.1891 

59-05 

23-9 2 

1 11*77 

2-71 

t 

; 2*55 


JUSTICE RA.NADE ON URBANIZATION. 


Unfortunately the pious wish expressed by 
tins late illustrious Hanade that ‘ the increase in 
the population of towns, and the higher 
•rate of increase in the population of towns, 
as also the slight increase in the relative 
proportion of urban and rural populations, 
.show clearly that the tendency towards resus- 
citation has been checked, and that gradually 
Imt surely, the first signs of the new civic Life 
were manifesting themselves’.® 
kaa not been realized. That tendency ms abrupt¬ 
ly arrasO’d^ and had such a countermUing effect that 
the net resvit of a forty years'growth is a dight 
'hdine in urbanization. 


^Kssaysion Indian Economics, Naiesan, P. 122* 
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pERceJsrrAGE ob' urban population, 

1901—1911. 

In 1911 only a little over 18 per cent, of the 
people,resided in towns of 5,000 and over and just 
13 per cent, in towns with a ,larger population 
than 10,000 ; at the 1901 Census the figures were 
19 and nearly 14 respectively, thus both the classes 
of towns mentioned here show a positive decline of 
1 per cent, each during one decade. The remarks 
of the 1911 Census Superintendent on urbanization 
are summarized in these words: 

‘ The figures throughout show that there lias 
been very little variation, either in the number of 
towns or in their population taken as a whole, 
which shows an increase, for the decade of 11 r,000 
or 3"4 per cent. It has already been shown that 
the total population of the whole presidency in- 
OTeased by 6*4 and of the British Territory by 
6 per cent, alone. Consequently it is oh cions that 
urbanisation has fatten short of the growth of 
poptdation by 3 per cent.' 

Such is the growing prosperity of tl»e indus¬ 
trially advanced Bombay! 

URBAN GROWTH DURING 1891-190:. 

Let us now compare this position with that 
of the preceding census. The total urban 
population of the British Districts was 3,502,678 
against 16,398,445 rural in 1891. In other words, 
the proportiotis of urban to rural population 
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were 18’6 and 81*4. Then towns of 10,000 and 
over contained 14 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion. That is, there was a little rise of *4 per 
cent, in the total urban population during the 
period of 1891—1901, while places from 10,000 
and over were perfectly stabiodary. The remarks 
of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. VIII, 
1908, deserve special attention 

‘The percentage of urban population has 
increased from 17 (?) to 19 in the ten years 
since 1891 ; but in the face of the opposing in 
influences of plague and famine, it is difficult 
to assign any definite significance to this in¬ 
crease,’ P. 297 

The net result of the last three census enume¬ 
rations from 1891 to 1911 is 

(n A decrease of *6 per cent, in urbanization. 

(2) A decrease of 1 per eent. in the population 
of towns of 10,000 and over. 

This is the one remarkable feature of our so- 
called prosperous and industrially supreme presi¬ 
dency. But another marvellous characteristic 
of urbanization comes out in contrasting it with 
the urban growth in England. 

URBANIZATION IN BOMBAY 
AND ENGLAND. 

A comparison with the number and size of 
towns in England and Wales is interesting especially 
when taken in connection with the total population. 
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VARIATION IN URBANIZATION SINCE 18^1. 


Country. 


Total 

Population 


Towns 

of 

10,000 

and 

over 


Urban , per 

Popiila* cent, 

tion P®"" to 

Total Pop. 


Bonabay FresidencyliSgi 1*8,857,044 78 2,672,254 34,260 14 

British Territory J1911 19,672,642 102 2,557,443 25,07) 13 

England and *11891 2,9001,018 358 17,826.347 49,794 6f5 

J1911 3,6075,269 476 25,133,393 52.801 69-6 


It is remarkable that in Bont^ay 

(1) the towns in question grew in number 
from 78 to 102, an increase of 20"5%, but 

(2) their aggregate population after twenry 
years was about one hundred thousand perwouH 

as compared with 1891 showing 

(3) a decrease of 9,196 persons per town ttn 
the average However, another marvellous feature of 
these twenty years, so far as urbanization is 
concerned, is 

(4) a decline of one per cent, in the urbin 
population. 

On the other hand, things are not so in tlnit 
^at <»untry upon which this ancient and civilized 
India is depen^t for progress and prosperity. 
England and Wales show an increase of 

(1) 83 per cent, in the number of towns, 

(2) more tihan seven .millions (7,307,046) in 
their aggregate population and of 

(3) 3,007 persons in the average population 
dlei^ toiwn anddastly what is the surest index of 
tile iudimtiial growth and economic prosperity of 
tflSrt oottntry, t^re has been 
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a remarkable rise of about 8 per cent, in the ag¬ 
gregate urban population as compared with the total. 

Such are the tremendous differences in the. 
economic conditions of Bombay and England, what 
<!an we then expect in the industrially backward 
provinces ? 

Let us now lo«jk at this important question of 
urban depopulation from another standpoint. The 
succeeding table gives in a summary way the 
jiei^ntage growths of the urban and total popula¬ 
tions in parallel columns from 1872 to 1911. 

In comparing the urban population, according 
to the writer of tiie Bombay Census Beport, 1911, 
at the various censuses in this table the figures have 
been ‘smoothed,’ towns which have dropped out 
altogether have had their present population as 
villages added in and the new towns have been 



1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 


to 

to 

to 

to 

Increase per cent in 
the pop. of towns as 
classed at previous 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

censuses 

—« 

+ 12 

+ 3 

+ 3 


fner««M per eent. in 
total population of 

the whole prosideocy + I'44 +15 —5’7 6*4 

• Bombay Onsus Rrport, 1911, p. 3 i. 
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It is therefore clear that there have occurred 
marked differences in the relative growths of the 
two populations. All decades except the one from 
1891 to 1901 show a persistent tendency for many 
places to drop out of the category of towns. But 
the full force of variation of these 40 years can 
only be realized by the succeeding statement where¬ 
in it has been shown that there has been a rise of 
12 per cent, as against 17 per cent, in the tola! 
population, if we take the towns of 1871 as a basis 
for comparison, but there has occurred a very 
marked decline of 10 per cent, when we take 
the towns of 1911 as a base for a hack word 
comparison. 

INCREASE PER CENT. IN URBAN POPULATION 
OF EACH CLASS FRO.M 1871 to 1911. 

In towns as classed in 1 87 i .. 4-12 

In the total of each class in 1 91 1 as compared 

with the corresponding total In I 871 ... — 10 

Increase of population ... +17 

VARIATIONS IN OCCUPATIONS PROM I87i TO 1881. 

The total population of the presidency increased 
at the insignificant rate of 1 per cent, at the maai- 
nmm, but the increase in the agriffdtural classes 
was at the rate of 4’13 per cent, males and about 
14'8 per cent, femxdes during tiae nine years from 
1872 to ,1881. I5ach is the discouraging result of 
one intercensual period of nine years. The Superin- 
tandent of the Census took all p<»sible pains in 
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getting the figures o£ the two censuses re-arranged, 
he brought them to an identical basis, thus eliminat¬ 
ing all possible sources of error, yet the solid and 
stern fact of a great and greater ruralization stares 
us in the face, even in this presidency. 

The following table gives the distribution of 
the two years and the differences between the res¬ 
pective classes on the two occasions:-— 

MalSs. Fumalbs. 

- - - ^ ^ 

1 Distribution In 1881 , Distribution ■ In 1881 

j by more or by | more or 

I classes, j less °j, classes. ' less % 

' i ” 

1872 1881 i 1872 1881 

I 

Profesijional 3'68 3‘04 —17’64 '08 '10 -fSS’Se 

lloniestic 174 I7l —1’93 , '38 ’47 + 2672 

Commercial 4’24 2‘29 —•46'20 • ’36 ’08 —315*27 

Agricitl- !38’32 40*01 +4’13 ( 9*82 24*08 +147*71 

tural 

Industrial 10*92 11*22 +1*03 ’ 8*03 7*68 , —3*53 

Indefinite ! | 

and ttn- i I 

occupied 41*10 41*73 —1*56 j 81*33 67*59, —16*06 

The profrasional, domestic, commercial, indefi¬ 

nite and unoccupied classes show marked decreases 
ranging from 1*56 to IT'fH per cent, in the males; 
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industries claim 1 per cent, more men at the end of 
the period, while agriculture occupies 4 per cent, 
■more males than before. 

The case with females differs, because among 
them women engaged in professions, domestic service 
and agricultui’e increased from about 27 to 148 per 
cent., but vast decreases have occurred in the numbers 
engaged in commercial, industrial and the indefi¬ 
nite occupations. The one fact of greater rurall^a- 
tion comes out undisguised and prominetitly before 
all. It is highly fortunate that persons engaged 
in industries show no decline, men have increased 
by 1 per cent., but females decreased by 3*5 per 
cent. The main result is apparent and deserves 
no comment from us, 

SITUATION DURING 18 .S 1 - 18 C 1 . 

This disheartening drift to the land was no 
more checked even during the next ten years, 
which were marked by no famine, nor even by 
a particularly bad harvest, nor b^ any specially 
severe epidemic like the previous decade, yet 
the rate of mralicution was probably more than U 
had eoer been before. The following statement 
best illustrates this process of rustication• 


Bombay Census Report Pp, 418-^19. 
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Percentage Percentage 
of the total of the rural 


1 

_.J 

population. 

population. 

f 

Pasture and agri¬ 

601 

r69 

culture. 

! 80 

86 j 

Preparation and 

21 i 

supply. _ 

) 

{ 

Indefinite and m- 

6-48 

6*83 

dependent. I 

Commerce, trans* 

4-06 ! 

1 3’58 

tmrfc and storage* * 

Government scr- 

8*86 

3-16 

Vice* ; 

Domestic service 

2-70 1 

g-39 

Professions 

2-32 ! 

2*09 

1 .... 


100 

100 


in Class B persons Bubsisting partly on land 
whether as owners, tenants or iabourers and 
partly on another occupation are not counted. 

If we compare this statement with the pre¬ 
ceding one we find that a most direful change 
has swept over the land. Assuming that there 
were inaccuracies in the preceding census, even 
then, such tremendous variations occurring in 

Bombay Census Report, F. 176. 
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one decade alone can be expected from the 
removal of cotton duties in 1879, the large im- 
portatins of foreign manufactures to crush down 
the rising cotton-mill industry and the greater 
exodus to the land. 

In 1881, the proportion of actual workers en> 
gaged in agriculture was 40 per cent, males and 
24 per cent, females, but ten years after persons 
wholly and directly supported by agricultural pur¬ 
suits were 60 per cent, of the total population. 

THE DISMAIv DECADE. 


The last decade of the nineteenth century was 
full of dismal events in the whole of India, but 
specially for the Presidency of Bombay. While 
the writer of the Census Report 
for 1891 had predicted on the basis of the rate of 
increase from 1873 to 1891 that the British Terri¬ 
tory would contain 21,050,178 persons in 1901, 
the population instead of increasing, actually declined 
by 318,831 persons, that Is, at the rate of 1*7 
.per cent, during the decade. 

Hence the net loss to the Presidency does not 
Amount to what is apparent from the Census 
figures, it really comes up to this 

Po^lationln 1691 ... I8,«57,044 

Population what would have been 
aceording to the Census Superin¬ 
tendent in 1901 ... 31,050,178 

Actnal population in 1901 ... 18,51 5,674 

Actual decrease during ten years... 2,534,502 
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RURALIZATION. 

These figures are the most eloquent testimo- 
flies o£ the ravages of plague and famine which 
carried away 2* 5 million persons from one presi¬ 
dency alone. But what about our eternal exodus 
to the land 1 

In spite of an actual decline of 318,821 persons in 
the total population, the pastoral and agricultural 
'Classes, instead of at least proportionally decreasing. 
Increased by 82,982 persons, that is, the pastoral 
people multiplied at the tremendous rate of 24 
per cent, and those supported by agriculture, at the 
rate of 2 per cent- 

Thus it is clear as sunlight that even in such 
an industrially supreme province as Bombay, the 
exodus to the land was not stopped, even after the 
close of the 19th century. 

There is, indeed, some improvement in certain 
industries and professions, but they are almost all 
connecied with providing comforts and Ittasuries^ 
the most lamentable appendaegs of the modern 
European civilization. For instance, persons engaged 
in personal, household and sanitary services in 
buildings, vehicles, and vessels, metal, glass, earthen 
and stone ware, earthwork and general labor and 
even in indefinite and disreputable occupations, show 
greater returns to-day than ten years before. 

But on the other hand^ the long established and 
indigenous industries have much suffered during the 
same period. 

The following list would serve to illustrate the 
main dying industries of the province :— 
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Population Population Percen 
. supported suppor ted tage of 

Occupations 1901. in 18911 Decrease 

Cotton weavers ... 227,303 294,509 — 23 

Cotton cleaners pressersand 14,394 44 , 59 ^ 

ginners. 

Silk carders, spinners and weav- 46,779 48,386 — 3. 

ers, makers of silk braid and 
thread. 


Oil pressers 

52,156 

98,422 — 

47 

Paper makers 

2,570 

3,555 — 

28 

Toy, kite, and cage makers ... 

1,292 

33.S11 - 

97 

Cotton dyers 

26,129 

38,024 — 

31 

Silk dyers 

882 

1,353 - 

35 

Rosary, bead and necklace 

455 

1,812 -- 

75 

makers. 

Tanners, curriers and hide 

16,260 

47,690 -- 

66 

sellers. 

Chemists and druggists 

r, 39 S 

2,722 - 

49 

Perfume and essence preparers. 

2.U15 

4,905 - 

- 59 

Lac collectors 

59 

177 - 

- 50 

Knife and toot makers 

. 191 

3.653 -*■ , 95 ' 


The succeeding summanzed statement non- 
taloing comparisons of 1001 and 1891 in vocational 
distribution is highly Hlastrative of the dismal 
changes to which this land has long been subjiMted 
Ob account ot the aochrsed policy of T’reerTlr^d®' 
adopted by our rhlera. 
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VOCATIONAL VARIATION DURING 1891-1901. 


A. 

Administration 

1891 

3-52 

1901 

2*99 

B. 

Pasture and agriculture. 

59.62 

61-16 

C. 

Personal service 

2*56 

3-18 

D. 

Preparation and supply 
of material substances. 

21*29 

18*39 

B. 

Commerce, transport and 

4-13 

3-38 

F. 

storage. 

Professions. 

2*21 

1*79 

G. 

Unskilled Labour 

6-67 

9-11 


Bombay Census Report, 1901, (P. 227) 

There have been really disgraceful decreases in 
professions, commerce, industry and government 
service, but the percentages ot unskilled noo-agricul- 
tural labourers and domestic servants have risen 
from 6 67 and 2*56 to 91 1 and 318. Then inspite 
of a virtual decrease of population, agriculture shovrs 
an increase of 1 '34 per cent. 

Is any other evidence needed of the multiplication 
of the hewers of wood and dra wers of water ? 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain nobly cautioned 
his countrymen that India ought not to remain 
content to be a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water for the rest of the Empire, but how can 
Hhe be uplifted from this stinking slough of de- 
<gradation, when year by year her various industries 
are being wrested from her palsied hands ? Just 
think of the magnitpide of changes in the light of 
the following statistics relating to two important 
industries of the province. 

23 
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Silk and cotton industries, 

1891 1901 

British Territory ... 633,000 635,000' 

Native States ... 386,000 177,000 

particulars of the cotton industry. 

Throughout the Bombay Presidency—British 
Territory.—Cotton ginning cleaning and pressing 
employed in 1901 

In Factories ... 28,064 persons 

As Hand workers ... 14,394^ „ 

But in cotton spinning and weaving were 

engaged. 

In Factories ... 168,043 „ 

As Hand workers ... 300,609 „ 

Persons working in Silk Industry in thousands. 

1881 1901 

British Territory ... 493 355 

Native States ... 209 90 

The Census Superintendent himself remarka:-— 

The decrease in Native States is fortnidaWe. The factory 
industry in the textiles shows only a few hundred woritters 
in the Feudatories. They have thuahadto submit to the 
competition of the machine-made goods, In thesa^ wdy 
as British Territory, without the compensating, adrontage 
rf a rising niill industry to occupy some of the takers dis- 
pltH^ed by the ii'trodiiction of machin^-tnadSe gook^ and the 
result seems nearly to have led to the annihilation of the 
hand industries. (Bombay C. R., P. 222)- 
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VARIATIONS OF 1901-1911. 

It has been fully recognized by the writers of 
the Bombay Census Report of 1911 that statistics 
relating to occupations are of the greatest economic 
interest. Yet their report is extremely poor in 
comparative statements and in throwing any peculiar 
light on the character and strength of the economic 
changes that might have occurred during the first 
decade of the 20th century in this industrially impor¬ 
tant presidency. 

Coming direct to the strength of the various 
occupations in the British Territory excluding Aden, 
we find that as a whole 68|’ per cent, were depen¬ 
dent on agriculture, pasture, fishing and hunting, 
12|- per cent, on industry, * 16 per cent, on extractive 
industries, 6 per cent, on trade, and 3 per cent, on 
transport. Public administration, army, navy, 
police, religion, law, medicine, instruction, letters, 
ai’ts, sciences, occupations of independent means-— 
all of these supported 4f per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion. The remaining 5 per cent, comprised those 
engaged in domestic service as well as in unproduc¬ 
tive and insufficaently described occupations. 

These bare figures can give little definite idea. 
Another table has consequently been drawn, up 
to show similar details for the two censual 
enumerations. Even a cursory glance is sufficient 
to indicate that in this decade the ‘benighted’ presi¬ 
dency has come to enjoy some special advantages 
il^ compared with other provinces. • Leaving aside 
the occupations included in one category-^the 
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■exploitation o£ the surface of the earth—we see 
that men engaged in industries concerned with the 
working of textiles, wood, metals, ceramics,, furni¬ 
ture, building and transjiort, in trades like those 
of textiles, metals, chemicals, and fuel and lastly in 
the diverse professions and liberal arts have increas¬ 
ed more than the total population. In some of the 
above prodigious progress is fortunately to be seen. 
But while the sub-dass of Industry shows an 
increase of 8 per cent., trade indicates a decline of 
13 per cent. Thus there is no improvement even 
on the surface. But behind all this seeming progress 
And prosperitj^ is to be seen the gloomy pictiire of 
a growing primitive agriculture. 

The figure* show aq advance of nearly two million*, 
under this bead, which i* rather greater than the 
total increase of population. In other word*, there 
has been an increase of 16 per cent, in agriculture 
as against 6 per cent, in the total population I* it 
not a most dismal decline for this so-called indus¬ 
trially supreme presidency ? 

The writere of the Census Report have cau¬ 
tioned their readers by writing that it must not, 
however, be supposed that this means that there 
has b^n a wholesale rush back to the land. In 
1901, 1,232,000 pefsons were insufficiently de«f 
crlbed and had to be consigned to subclass XI under 
the head of ‘labourers and workmen otherwise 
uQspedhed.’ On the present occasion this, sub-class 
only contains 383,000. Hence for a comparison 
with -the figures of 1901 subclasses I and Xl ought 
to be t ftke u together. The result stands thus:— 
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PERSONS returned AS AGRICULTURISTS AND 
UNSPECIFIED WORKMEN IN 

1901 1911 

12,710,518 13,656,387 

The decennial increase therefore amounts to ■ 
945,869 or 7*1 per cent, that is, while, the rate of 
the increase of total population was 6 per cent, 
in the British Territory, that of the agriculturists 
amounted to 7 per cent. Here then is a strong proof 
of the continual ruralization of the Province, 
although the evil is not so intensive as appeared 
on the surface. The evil is really not so light as 
would , appear from the above comparison As 
remarked on page general labourers and unspecified 
workmen form a large class of floating population, 
they go where the demand and wages for them are 
higher. In 1911, most of them had migrated frdm 
non-agricultural occupations to agrestic pursuits 
hence there can be no doubt of the vast exodus 
to land or of a greater attractiveness of agricul- 
culture as compared with urban professions. 

We are now in a position to summarize the 
I'esults of our enquiry concerning ruralization in 
Bombay. It has been seen from figures alrea^ 
given that the agricultural population at the Ust 
three Census enumerations was in 

1891 ... 59'62 per cent, of the total population. 

1901 ... 61'16 

1911 ... 68’40. 


51 
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It is therefore evident that there has been 
approximately 9 per cent, increase during the 
relatively short period of 20 years. The same 
indisputable fact is borne out by the relative 
growths of the agricultural and total populations 
of the presidency:— 

DECENNIAL PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN 


Decade. ^ 

Agricultural 

Total 


population. 

population. 

1872—1881 

4 Male workers 

+ 1 

' 189.1—1901 

15 Female work¬ 
ers. 

•2 

—5-7 

1901—1911 

16 Maximum '| 
Corrected y 

7 Minimum j 

+ 6*4 


DECAYING INDUSTRIES. 

By this time it has been made abun' 
•dantly clear that the growth of ruralizatum and 
, the decline of urban population go handin hand in 
India. With the exception m textiles, wood, 
ipetaj, furniture and building industries, all the 
other iinportant ones showed sure signs' of decay 
during the last intercensual period. 
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Occupations relating to tanning, dressing 
and dyeing leather, working in bone, ivory, 
horn and shell, manufacturing of plough and 
agricultural implements, construction of the 
means of transport, making of bangles did severe¬ 
ly suffer. Persona engaged in public adminis¬ 
tration as well as in many trades showed an 
unfortunate decline. There are many coincidences 
in the decline and growth of the industries of 
this presidency with those of the other provinces. 
Comparative figures of the five censuses show 
a strong, steady and gradual decline of indige¬ 
nous industries and point out how the principal 
part of the trade of the country is being concen¬ 
trated in fewer hands. There is yet another 
dispiriting fact that there was during the decade 
■a slight decrease of 3 per cent, in the number 
of persons who lived independently on their own 
incomes. 

MR. HARDY’S VIEWS ON THE CAUSES OF 
INDUSTRTAE DECEINE- 

The causes of the industrial decline of India 
have often been discussed in the previous chap- 
tersj but cumulative evidence is required to 
impress upon the reader the most vital, potent 
-and overpowering cause of that decay. The 
remarks of the official writer ot the Bombay 
-Oensus Report, 1901 illuminate the subject so 
well in detail that no apology is required for 
•.e producing them here in full. 
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Apart from the effects of famine and plague, which are 
it may be hoped, of a temporary nature, there 
are two main influences at work on the econo- 

development mjcal distribution of industrial occupation.s in 
of 

industries, India. In the first place, there is the well recog¬ 
nized depressiem in certain industries, stich as 
weaving, paper makinq,glass-blowing, and the like, that can 
be traced to the competition olfactories in Europe a7id Ame¬ 
rica, manifesting itself in the imoprt of large quantities of 
piece-goods, glassware, &c. 

There is, in the second place, an industrial contet 
commencing within the Indian Bmpire, owing to the 
^eady increase, in means of cheap and rapid communications. 
This development has led to competition between manu¬ 
facturers in India, including many power indnstries for 
the command of markets in the country, formerly 
only open to the local producer. A successfitl tannery 
in Cawnpur, for instance, might injuriously affect the 
tanning industry’ of the province of Gujerat, and it is 
hardly necessary to point to the disappearence of the hand 
manufacture of paper before the competition of the paper 
nulls of Bengal as an illustration of another lesuli of ‘-uch 
influent^. The development ot indutsries in centres wheie 
they enjoy natural advantage.s that are lacking elsewhere 
is of course, a legitimate and desirable feature of the 
industrial progress of the country, though it may result in 
the gradual local extinction of several indusries which 
formerly controlled local markets. 

To form an estimate of the changes that are uttrihutaltle 
to causes of this description, in reviewing the statistics of 
occupation for a Province or Presidency, it is necessary to 
^e into consideraton the facts regatding industrial prt^rtss 
in all parts of India. The subject is, the'efpre, one which 
can only be adequately dealt with in the Census Report 
for all India. So for, the special province of Bombay in 
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securing a share of the Indian market for goods produced 
in Bombay would appear to be in the textiles. The Presi¬ 
dency possesses 83 per cent, of the weaving mills of 
India. Bombay City has peculiar advantages, which it is 
needless to specify, for the development of the industry, 
and it has been seen that the recent decade has added to 
the numbers of those employed in the silk and cotton tex¬ 
tiles in the face of obstacles of a fprmidable nature. 


Apart from the contest between different centres of 

_ . industry in India for the lion’s share of the 

Foreign 

competition, markets of the country, the conflict of interest 


which has been already referred to, between 
the industrial population of India-—working with primitive 
implements, in an unscientific ma nner, without co-opera- 
ion, and curiously heedless of the prospect of improvements 
in method,—and the manufacturer of foreign countries, 
who flood the ports with cheap goods produced by the very 
latest machinery, and by economical and highly scientific 
prores.ses, tends to oust the products of the local hand¬ 
workers from the market. It is further a notable fact that, 


not unoccasionally, these imported goods may be manufac 
ured itom raw material previously exported from India- 


Here lies the danger to the industrial future of 
- the country. It Is hardly necessary to- 

quote again the case of the textiles, in 
which India once supplied Europe^ uniil the rise of 
the power loom turned the tables on her. Cheap 
cutlery, cheap toys, glass and chloaware, hard¬ 
ware of all kinds, matches, lamps, are more 
recent instances of foreign products tending to dis¬ 
place the local hand-workers.of India. 


It may be that even the marvellous manual dexterity 
of the Indian worker, combined with the power to live on 
a wage which is only « fraction of the cost of labour in. 
Karope, may not suffice to save the industries of India 
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from extinction in contest with more enterprising rivals 
But the country should at least make an effort to fit itself 
for the final straggle, and should not sit calmly awaiting 
defeat. There is evidence of the possibilities lying in 
Indian industries to be found in the rapid progress of fac¬ 
tories for the manufacture of textiles, leather, metal work, 
soap, tiles, furniture, biscuits, etc., during the last few 
years. But, for a long time to come, the hand industries 
must be numerically superior in importance to these. It 
is open to question whether a cautious foresight would 
leave them without assistance. In a certain presidency in 
India enterprise of a farseeing order has protected metal wor 
kers from being subjected to the competition of cheap import 
of aluminium goods, by introducing the manufacture of 
this material into India. It should surely repay expeMe, 
time and trouble to investigate the possiblity dl supplying 
the hand-workers in textiles, glass, pottery, metal etc., 
with improved implements, more skill^ proces.ses, and, if 
necessary, the incentive to co-operation, in order to establish 
the fact that the hand industries cannot endure, even with 
.-state assistance of this nature, before they are allowed to 
become extinct. 

*1 

The industrial progress of the countiT, if it is to be of real 
^value* must obviously be in the direction ot industries 
which hold out prospects of employment to larn^e numhfrs 
of the working population. Pending the discovery or 
mtroduction of 7tew industries^ progress musi^ therefore^ 
imd either to substitute hidigenous manufactures for 
imports of considerable vatue^ or to provide means for 
mmmiaciuring in the country raw material mw exported 
in targe gzmftUiies to be worked up into finished o/rtielee else^ 
where* 

THE CONDITION OF AGRICULTURISTS. 

The condition of the agricultural classes of this 
|)residency is not so deplorable as in other provin- 
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ces, yet it is sufficiently low. The accounts quoted 

in pages 89-92,160-69 supra are applicable in their 
case with equal truth. The following evidence will 
serve to cohfirin what has been written before 
and hence will explode all the fatuous theories con¬ 
cerning the hoarded wealth, prosperity and the resis¬ 
ting power of the Indian peasantry against famines. 

The condition of these classes could not, 
moreover, have improved since 1881, because the 
cultivated area per inhabitant has been decreasing 
at eadh decade. 

CUI,TIVA.TED ACRES PER HEAD IN BOMBAY. 
1881 1891 1901 1911-12 

1*7 1-6 1-41 1*3 

Then the density per square mile has, during 
the 39 years from 1871 to 1911, increased by 28 
persons, in Kamatak by 6, in the Deccan by 31 
and in Kofcan by 36, but it shows a decrease of one 
person in the comparatively most thickly jiopulated 
Division of Gujerat The growth of density, how¬ 
ever small, and the relatively smaller productive 
area per man combined with the decadence of native 
handicrafts and the destruction of tlie supplemen¬ 
tary cottage industries, convincingly prove that the 
lot of the great mass of the community must have 
grown worse than formerly. There is a large 
apparent wealth. The export trade of the country 
passess through Bombay and the cotton mill indus¬ 
try is steadily developing, hence persons engaged in 
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transport by water, rail or road, those employed in 
post office, telegraph and telephone services or occu¬ 
pied in textile trade, in banking, insurance, export 
an<J import agencies are growing in numbers an 
wealth, but all else have to struggle harder now to 
procure their scanty subsistence. In fact, the pall of 
deeper poverty settles over them all and presents 
gloomy and saddening outlook to those who will 
like to go behind appearances. 

In 189.3 the Hon. Mr. A. Rogers, of the Indian 
(.’ivil Service and ex-Member of the Bombay Coun- 
<ul, writing to the Under-Secretary of State for 
India stated :—# 

“In the eleven years from 1880 to 1890 there were sold 
by auction for the collection of land revenue the occupancy 
rijtfats of 1,963,364 acres of land held by 840,713 de- 
iauiters, in addition to personal property to the value of Rs. 
i.965,0.<!l. Of the 1,963,364 acres, 1,174,143 had to be 
bought in on the part of the Government for want of bidders 
that Is to say, very uearly60 per cent, of the land supposed 
to be fairly and equitably assessed cntld not find purchas¬ 
ers, and only the balance of 779,142 acres was sold. The 
evils oNhe fanning system in Bombay have been pointed 
out in my ‘History of the Bombay Ivand Revenue, butil 
doubt if that system at its wor.st could have shown such 
a .s{H!ctacIe as that of nearly 850,000 ryots (heads of fami¬ 
lies) in the course of eleven years sold oiitof about 1,990,000 
acres of land.” 

Roundly, oue-eighth part of the entire agricul¬ 
tural population of the Bombay Provinces was sold 
out 01 house and land in little more than a decade. 

•The Causes of Present Discontents in India by C. J. O’Donnell^ 
M, p.i P. 109 . 
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Not only were their farms brought to auction, but 
their poor personal belongings, their furniture and 
their cooking utensils, their beds and every thing 
but their scanty clothes were sold to provide money 
for the ‘Imperial’ expenditure.’’ 

*The above iniquitous treatment drew a strong 
protest from an American paper that wrote “Step 
b^ step, almost insensibly, the people ©f India are 
sinking deeper and deeper into poverty. Lord 
George Hamilton recently, in presenting the Indian 
budget to the British Parliament, described the 
prosperity of that great dependency, and based his 
arguments on the fact that there was a surplus in 
the revenue. He failed, however, to say how it was 
created and at what cost to the people of India. He 
did not describe the seizures from famine and plague 
stricken people for long arrears of rent, and how, 
to meet the inexorable demands of their alien imlers, 
the unfortunate ryots had to part with their brass 
cooking utensils which found their way to the 
brass foundries of Bombay by cart loads from the 
interior; and women had to sell their silver orna¬ 
ments, which were in many cases cherished heir¬ 
looms and represented the poor savings of years and 
generations. 

* British Rule in India by G. S. Iyer. 



CHAPTER XUI. 

AN ECONOMIC SURVEV OF THE STATES.^ 

The eeonomift history of the Native States since 
1871 is in no way intrinsically different from 
that of the British Provinces. The picture is as 
sad and cheerless, as full of want, poverty and 
misery as in British India, The economic revolu¬ 
tion is rather comparatively more disastrous, be¬ 
cause more rapid. The tendencies of the continuous, 
de-urbainzation, ruralization, or of the decadence of 
home industries by reason of the ever-growing 
import of cheaper foreign gootls, are evident in 
some of the states in a more intensified form. 

The old industries have severely suffered 
either on account of keen foreign competition or 
of the court indifference to them. Many of our 
.rulers have shown a stronger inclination to decor¬ 
ate their persons, and palaces, courts, and forts 
with foreign machine-made goods than to protect,, 
encourage and stimulate the drooping, deoayingana 
dying industries of their states. Nor has much been 
done by them in introducing and establishing modern 
mill industries. Gwalior, Baroda and_ Mysore 
have put forth great efforts in both reviving the 
decaying and deoadant hand industries and in estab¬ 
lishing modem factories, But this state aid 
alone has not sufficed either to save the former 
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or to implant the latter. The unending stream 
of foreign imports -has to be dammed and dam¬ 
med effectively by very strong protective walls. 
No country in the world has succeeded up to this 
time to build up its diverse industries by state- 
aid alone. Every country—including Britain—- 
had to adopt such protective and prohibitive 
measures to save its dying industries and start 
new ones. This history of the states is signifi¬ 
cantly instructive because it boldly points out 
that ' even the policy of an active state-aid 
adopted by the (Government of India after the war 
would fail to achieve the end in view. It has been, 
admirably tried in the states but has miserably 
failed. Hence both state-aid and protective 
tariff are the sine qua non of our industrial develop¬ 
ment. 

INDUSTRIAL DECLINE IN RAJPUTANA. 

The years from 1881 to 1911 have all along 
gloomily witnessed a heavy econoihic depression- 
a depression that is unparalleled in the Royal his¬ 
tory of Rajputana. It is a thousand pities that an 
advancing civilization, a developing commerdalism 
and a growing industrialism should have brought 
about such a disastrous result, . The great cities 
which were once busy centres of wmmerce and 
manufactures have with few exceptions, ceased to 
be the, important nuclei of wholesome prosperity 
and urban activity. That Pax Britannica should 
lun'e ruined these centres is nothing but a puzzle 
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to the man in the street. The real extent o£ the 
evil can be gauged from the great change that has 
come over the land with regard to urbanization. 
The following table gives the variation in urban, 
rural and total populations since the first census 
-of 1881. The figures in plain type represent the 
rural and urban populations exactly as they stood 
in each year, according to the Imperial Table I of 
each census, without any appreciable attempt at 
adjustment, but the figures in Italics are the adjus¬ 
ted ones after classifying all places as towns or 
villages in 1881, 1891 and 1901 according to their 
clasrification as such in 1911. 


1881—1891 
1891—lUOl 
1901—1911 
1881—1911 


{ 

( 

{ 


Percentage of Variation 


Rural. 

Urban. 

Total.’ 

22 

21-6 

11-6 ■> 
13-7 f 

-P2U‘6 

—22*4 

^ 22-8 

-7-1 1 

—8-8 J 

• —2U‘.5 

1 

9-1 

9-2 

—6-2 1 
—d-d i 

+ 6*9 

3*4 

3‘3 

—3'6 1 

— 3-2 f 

+ 2*4 


The table is self-explanatory and requires but 
little comments. It will, however, be interes¬ 
ting to note a few points. Taking into considera¬ 
tion the adjusted figures in italics, we find that the 
total populataon of Rajputana increased 201 per 

(Riyputana Census R, P. i 9 n, Pp. 36, 37, 44.) 
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cent, during 1881—1891 and 7 per cent, dui’ing 
1901-1911, but it experienced a terrible set back 
o£ 201 per cent, during the disastrous decade o£ 
1891-1901 as a result mainly of the severe famine, 
and even more terrible fever epidemics. As one 
would expect, these proved far more disastrous 
to the rural than the urban areas, for while the 
latter declined by only 8*8 per cent., the village 
popul?,tion fell by as much as 22*3 per cent. The 
net result of the gr-owth of the Provincial population 
is that in 1911, after thirty years there were only 
l02’4 persons for every hundred in 1881. How 
insignificant this growth is can be realized when it 
is compared with the growths of the inhabitants of 
other Indian provinces. 

But a lamentable dispirity will be observed 
hi the growth of the urban and rural populations. 
Ju the first decade from 1881 to 1891 the urban 
grew by 13*7 per cent, against 21-7 rural and 201 
total but in the third decade the movements of the 
t wo populations were in quite opposite directions, 
'fhe Eural population grew by 9-2 per cent, against 
7 per cent, total but the urban population decreas¬ 
ed by about 6| per cent Compared with 1891 the 
gross decrease was 14‘8. These are the surest 
proofs of a sharp urban decline in the Land of 
I’erpfitual Famine, but the figures of the second 
intercensal decade present matter for no less serious 
c’onsideration. The urban areas experienced a 
decrease of 9 per cent, against 20| per cent, total 
and 22 per cent, rural, in other words, the urban 

24 
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decline was not as fast as tliut of the two popula¬ 
tions. But it did in no case exhibit any perma¬ 
nent tendency to migration from country to town : 
it was solely due to the fact that the starved and 
starving inhabitants of rural areas flocked to 
towns for getting charity or work from their 
comparatively richer neighbours. It is known, 
to all that the failure of rains and the consequent 
shortage or failure of crops and the stalking abroad 
of the monster of fatal famine affects the rural 
population first and foremost. The famine-stric¬ 
ken people, to obtain an escape from distress,, 
disease and death, temporarily migrating to the 
towns swelled the ranks of the urban classes and 
hence there was this comparatively little decline. 

Looking over a period of thirty years, we arc 
unfoi tunately confronted by the lamentable decrease 
of 3*2 per cent, in the urban population against 
S‘4 per cent, increase in the total, hence we are 
confronted by the natural result of a rural increase 
of 3*8 per cent, which is about I per cent, more 
than the rise in the provincial population. 

This one .fact alone makes it clear that there is a 
marked tendency among the Rajputs to migrate from 
manufacturing or commercial centres either to 
rural areas, to other provinces of India or to 
foreign lands. 

The writer of the Rajputana Censu.s Report 
of 1911 thus sums up the'situation 
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Compared witb 1881, only three cities {out of nine) 
appear to be growing ones. (X these Ajmer has the most 
marked increase of 76’9, Bikaner’s being 68'4 and Jodhpur’s 
25'9. All the 'rest show a decrease, Bharatpur’s diminution 
of population amounting to as much as 87'7 {P.27). 

Only four (out of the thirteen capital towns) have in¬ 
creased since 1881. ”(P.28). 

VOCATIONAI, DISTRIBUTlObr. 

The occupational statistics of Rajputana 
offer many interesting and instructive points when 
they are compared and contrasted with those of 
the other Indian Provinces. It would be a matter of 
.surprise to many that agriculture and pasture 
in Rajputana even now after the long decline, 
occupy the lowest percentage of the population 
e-Kcept the Punjab and Ajmere-Merwara. It also 
takes the palm of all other Indian provinces in 
industries and concmerce. Mr. E. H. Realy has 
truly remarked;— 

‘It is some what surprising to find such a backwater 
as Rajputasa standing so high on the list of Provinces in 
’industries,’ ‘trades,’ and‘professions’ and‘liberal arts.’ 
Excluding Ajmere-Merwara, the Province stands first in 
“professions and liberal arts,” (the figures for which, it 
must be remembered, exclude those for the Native States’ 
administration services and public fores), and second both 
In ‘industries’ and ‘trades.’ The real explanation of this 
position lies probably, not in the more advanced and 
civilized condition of Rajputana, but in the low percentage 
of agriculture which is the necessary concomitant of the 
unfavourable rainfall and barren soil which are such dis¬ 
tinctive features of the Province. It will be gathered from 
paragraph 13 in/ra that most of its industries are hand 
industries.’ (P. 125). 
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Yes, these hand industries have declined, but no 
new industries have taken their place. Hence 
ruralization and rustication, famine and famine- 
produced diseases have come to hold sway over this 
hand of Provinces. Such a mighty economic 
<“hange has swept over this land that within twenty 
years alone the strength of the agricultural commu¬ 
nity has risen from 54 to G4. per cent. It is yet 
time to save the situation. Still the tide of urban 
and industrial immigrants to a land which is already 
groaning under the unbearable pressure of its starv¬ 
ing cultivators, can be stemmed. Let the people 
and their princes be Swadeshi in spirit, let them 
adopt all the means to establish the modern indus¬ 
tries best suited to their states, and let them agitate 
hard to obtain fiscal autonomy for the Indian 
Government. 

TRANSITION INBARODA. 

The (Kjonomic history of Baroda during the 
forty years from 1H71 to 1911 presents an unbroken 
record of gloomy and disheartening events in spite 
of the noble, patriotic and gigantic attemts of its 
enlightened ruler to uplift it economically, edu¬ 
cationally and socially to a higher level. It shows 
a practically stationary population over the period 
of forty years; urban growth has all along lagged 
far benind the increase of the state population; 
sharp decreases have happened in several important 
in^tries; agricultural classes exhibit a large in¬ 
crease, and the suffaingB of the poor classes have 
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become unbearable during the last two intercensal 
periods. A few facts would illustrate these 
assertions. 

DECENSriAL PRECENTAGE VARIATION OF 

1881 1891 1901 1911 1872-1911 

(Weral Pop. 9*24 10*7—19*l.'i 4-1 1-76 

Urban Pop. +7'5 —7*1 — 8 —lO'S(l) 

—4‘9(2> 

VARIATION IN AGRICULTURAL AND NON-AGRI- 
CULTURAL POPULATIONS. 

The following statement shows the actual 
numbers and the percentages of the growth of 
the several sections of the general population du¬ 
ring 1881-—1891. 

Percentages 
of Increase. 



1881 

1891 


population 

2,185,005 

2,415,396 

10-69 

Agricultural ... 

1,284,812 

1,435,453 

11-72 

Non-agrioultural 

900,198 

980,008 

8.87 

Rural 

4,735,428 

1,1)31,881 

11-3 

Urban 

449,577 

488,515 

7-55 


It is now more than obvious that the in¬ 
crease in the agricultural population during 
1881—1891 was the greatest, it was even 
slightly higher than that ot the rural population. 

(i) In ttiwns dftssed in 1S71 (a) in the total of igti as com- 
paretl with the corresponding ^rtal of 1871. 

(Baxoda Census Rep—,1891 r. 114)— 
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Th«&, in order oomes the percentage of increatje 
in the n(»i<agricultural population; and more 
than one percent, lower than this, last of all, is 
the percentage of increase in the urban popu¬ 
lation. 

During the next decade, there is to be seen 
a fall 27 per cent, in agriculture against 1J> 
per cent, in the total population. 

The terrible fewnine of 1898-1900 decimated 
and thinned down the rural population which 
fell easy victims to the monsters of Hunger 
and Starvation. 

The strength of each sub-order of agriculture 
on the two census enumerations has undergone 
torrible alterations that are eloquent testimonie 
of the working of an Indian famine. 

1901 1891 Variation, 

landholders and tenants ... fi34,68K 11,96,580 46*5 
AgriocHurai labourers ... 37;d,964 190,896 95'4 

Otowers of special' products 5,U27 .3,963 26‘« 

Agricultaral tralnioR ... 2,248 11 223-3 

Agriculture ... 1,014,927 1,391,450 —27 

Agriculture claims 876,523 less after 10 years, 
but Ihe decline in the most important agricul 
taral class of landholders and tenants amount 
to 561,832 persons, or 46|% against 27% deereas 
iu agncultnral population. Other orders show 
largeiaereases, for instanoe the labourers have 
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nearly doubled. This means that the first class 
was reduced to such straits by reason of the 
terrible famine as to leave off land and adopt 
manual labour for earning their livelihood. Simi¬ 
larly the sub-orders of Earthwork and General 
Labour show an increase of 99,882 persons. These 
4ibnormal increases in the fold of labour are due 
exclusively to the helplessness caused by the 
terrible famine of 1898—1900. A large number 
of the cultivating classes being reduced to ex¬ 
treme poverty, utter misery and starvation found 
their way to the relief works or flocked into the 
the towns for getting some charity. 

The next decade is full of no less mighty 
dislocations in the Baroda industrial world. In 
■no other ten years’ period was there a readjust¬ 
ment of such a disastrouvs nature as in the ten 
years from 3 901 to 1931. 

With an increase of only 4 per cent, in the 
total population, there has been an unusual 
increase of 25| per cent, in agricultural occupa¬ 
tions. The proportion of persons maintained by 
agriculture in 1911 was 634 per mille com- 
pwed with only 519 in 1901. This large increase 
of 115 per mille shows a return to agriculture 
on the part of those who a.bandoned it ten years 
previously. The decline of 36 per mille of land¬ 
less labonrers points to the same conclusion. The 
incsreiMte in cultivated area of 4*5 per ceut. or 
240^26 bighas is another proof in the same direc¬ 
tion (0. B., 1931, p. 347-58). 
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The actual percentage strength of the agri¬ 
cultural classes for the last four censuses would go 
a long way to sum up the preceding enquiry :— 

1881.. .58 1901...51*9 

1891.. .60 1911...63-3 

Thus a lapse of 30 years has seen a rise of 
more than 5% in the percentage of the agri¬ 
cultural community. 

The following figui-es would summarize the 
sharp decline of the textile fabric and dress indus¬ 
tries in the state. 


Year. 

Textiles. 

Cotton. 

1891 

... 124,111 

90,751 

1901 

... 68,213 

43,332 

1911 

... 91,869 

44,437 


“ The last intercensual decade shows u slight 
impi’ovement, mainly due to impetus given to the 
dying hand-loom indnstry and the rising power- 
loom weaving. However the ancient weaving 
Industry which used to export fine doths to BuVprie 
has practically died out. It was really dead in ‘tnVi 
early part of the 19th century, until there- has come 
some resuscitation in the first decade of the SOtli 
Century. The enlightened ruler has stimulated 
mill industries by various means, so that from one 

Census Report 1901, p. 646., 

Census Report 1911^ p* 355-6. 
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cotton spinning mill and 44 ginning factories and 
presses in 1901, there were 4 spinning and weaving 
mills and 65 ginning factories and presses besides 
27 factories of many other industries. The writer 
of the Census Report has truly revealed that there, 
is yet a great scope for further development, and 
with the continuance of the present liberal policy 
of its Government there is every scope that Baroda 
will in the near future take its legitimate place as a 
centre of manufacture in W estern India.” 

ECONOMIC CHANES IN HYDRABAD. 

The Hydrabad State exhibits the same ten¬ 
dencies of progressive ruralization, urban decline, 
industrial decadence, growing dependence upon 
primitive agriculture, threateningly overwhelining 
rise of a landless class and hence a greater liability 
to famine and impoverishment. The net results 
of the ten years’ progress from 1891 to 1901 wei’e 
3-431 decrease in the general population, and an 
increase of 45,427 persons in agriculture ; a decline 
from 734,338 to 527,630 persons in textiles, from 
93,981, to 89,293 in glass, earthenware and stone¬ 
ware and a shortage of more than 12 thousanfl 
persons engagal in the industries of food, drink and^ 
stimulants. 

t 

The next decade, however, showed a revival in. 
the drooping textile industry because it claimed 11 
fjercent. more persons in 1911. But the process of 
ruralization was unparalleled in the economic 
history of every country. The growth of general 
population was 2,233,534 persons, but the agncul- 
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tural increase was 2,844,848 souls. Speakiug in 
liercentages these growths come to be 20 and 25 % 
o£ their respective populations. The reader would 
hardly believe that in 1891 agriculture claimed 
45 % of the total population against 46 % in 1901 
and 62 in 1911. 

While this overwhelming increase in itself 
is full of most serious dangers for the well-being of 
the people, the changes in the ownership of la'^d 
have intensified the evil in a degree that calls for a 
most careful handling by the state. 

‘The extraordinary increase of 1748*8 per wnt. 
in the number of rent receivers, if it at all represents 
an actual tendency meaus that the land is going out 
of the hands of the cultivators into those of rent 
takers. 'I’lie relatively small increase (namely 
17 per <!ent.) in the number of the latter, and the 
large increase of 172 per cent, in that of farm ser¬ 
vants and held labourers, also point to the same 
result. The ranks of the latter are swollen not only 
by peasant proprietors who are ousted from their 
holdings but also by accessions from the more {xi- 
mitive occupations of the htmting and {lastoral 
stages, as also from that of indigenous artisans 
thrown out of e.mploy by their handiwork being 
superseded in popular favour by fheapet- imported 
articles. The decrease in the nmnber of agents and 
managers probably indicatiis that land Is passing 
ottt m the hands not opfy cabivaton bat also 
odt of those of the herw^iar^ , landed proprietors 
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who managed their estates through a^nts aaid 
managers. The two great lessons which these 
statistics convey ajre, first, that the pressure on the 
iand is increasing from various causes, and, second¬ 
ly that the ownership and the profits thereof are 
being increasingly appropriated by mere rent- 
receivers” p. 145. 

RURALIZATION INCOORG. 

The small state of Coorg enjoys no immunity 
from the general tendency of ruralization. In 1891 
pasture and agriculture supported 72*72 per cent, 
of the people (Coorg C. R. 1891 , P. 40), ten years 
after the strength rose to be 82*1 (C. R. 1901, 
F’p. 29-30), while in 1911, it was 82*6 (C.R. 1911, 
p. 38). Thus Coorg was ruralized to the extent 
of 10 per cent, during 20 years alone. 

Agwn, with an incr^se of 6,664 persons in the 
general population Coorg experienced a decline 
of 2,968 persons in its urban population during 
the thirty years from 1881 to 1911 (C. R. 1911, 
p. 28.) 

DETERtORATION IN MYSORE- 

The same rapid economic deterioration is visi¬ 
ble in Mysore as in most of tbe other native states 
or British Protinces. Its population grew by 14*9 
per cent, against 19 per cent, of India during 
1871—1911. Its urban population was ll*3 in 1911 
iigainst 13 per cent, in 1901, while its agricultural 
-classes grew by 11 and 15 per cent, in 1901 and 
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1911 against 12 and 5 per cent, increase in the 
state population. Then during 1891 t— 1901 the 
total population increased by 12 per cent, but 
commerce, cotton, hardware, wool and fur industries, 
exhibited very large decreases amounting * to 
33 per cent, in the last two cases. The results 
o£ the last three censuses regarding the strength 
*he agricultrual community are : 

1891 1901 1911 

68’4 68 5 73-1 

Thus the ranks of the agricultural classes were 
strengthened by about 5 per cent, during 20 years 
alone, .and during 1901—11 at a rate thrice as 
great as that of the general population. 

“Persons supported by the preparation and 
Supply of Material substances, Public Admininistra- 
tion and Liberal Arts and Miscellaneous occupation.^ 
show large decreases of 11*44 and 26*6 per cent, 
compared with 1901, Going into a little detail wo 
find that there has teen a decrease of 9*5 per cent, 
under the head of industries partly due to the 
new method of classification of occupations and partly 
to the displacement of manual labour by the labour- 
saving madhinery parficularly in occupatSons such 
as ginning, mzing, carding, spinning, and weaving 
of cotton, wool and silk; brickf and tile making, 
sawing and carpentry and such like industries which 
largely employed manual labour in the previous 
dei^nium but which now employ machinery.’’' 
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The insignificance of the mill industries may 
ix; s^ from the fact that the total number of peiv 
sons employed in factories, mills, works, etc., in¬ 
cluding gold and manganese mines and coffee, 
cardamom and rubber plantations was 58,613 of 
whom 3*7 per amt. were employed in direction, 
Hupervision and clerical work: 17*1 per cent, were 
•skilled workers and 79 2 per cent, were unskilled 
labourers. 

The .small extent of industry and the growing 
ruralization of the state can be confirmed by the 
declining urbani^sation. In 1911,11*3 per cent, of 
the population resirled in towns, 88'7 in villages, 
while the corresponding percentages were 13 and 
87 rc8j)cctively in 1901. 

'I'he state iias no doubt been making Herculean 
cfibrts to stimulate the indigenous industries by the 
establishment of Industrial and Weaving schools and 
state factories, and by the starting of Research 
institutions, ('o-perative societies. Rural Banks and 
the Mysore Economic Conference. But all these 
have proved futile so far, because the country is 
being constantly flooded by ever-cheapening foreign 
goods. Home industries are being carried away by 
that flood, while the new mill industries are-very 
slow to grow before the same onrush. Both 
state-aid and protective embankments to keep out 
the rising imports are consequently required to 
save t.he situation. Let us see how the ^eatest of 
lier .statesmen, Sir M. Visveshwarayya, K. C. I. E., 
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the Devy'«i® o£ Mysore has given expression to the 
foregoing opinions in his address to the sixth sessions 
of the Mysore Economic Conference:— 

“A few weeks ago, we all read a Reuter’s 
telegram which stated that the Commonwealth 
of Australia possessed property valued at 1,000 
millions or Ris. 1,500 erores. Rough oaleular 
tioos indicate that the total value of property 
in Mysore, including the gold mines- amount 
to about Bs. 124 crores. This dispatrity will 
seem particularly striking when it is remem¬ 
bered that the population of Australia is only 
5 millions against our 6 millions in Mysore. 
The value of farm produce calculated per head of 
population in Australia is estimated at Rs. 138 
and including dairying, pastoral produce etc. 
at Rs, 351. In Mysore the corresponding 
figure is Rs. 24. In industries and manufacture 
Australia produces articles valued at Rs. 171 
per head and Mysore only Rs. 7 per head. The 
value of the total production of Australia 
comes to Rs. 621 per head as against Hs. 31 
or about twenty times that of Mysore. In 
Australia, again, there are^ 3 acres of cultivated 
land per head of population against 1 acre per 
head in Mysore. Notwithstanding this, the- 
Australians are not content with agriculture 
but are devoting special attention to the expan¬ 
sion of industries. The estimat^^d total tradn 
of Mysore amounts to Rs. S6 ipev fjead and 
that of Australia to Rs. 495 p©r'^th^)|. For- 
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rnerly, Mysore was fairly self eoatamed in regard 
to the small necessities of the people, such as 
clothing, building materials, etc, but owing to 
the increase of eomrounication and keen foreign 
competition, we get most of our supplies from 
outside at lower rates than we can manufacture^ 
locally with our crude hand labour. 

A large number of our people have in conse¬ 
quence lost their former occupation, and have 
been driven to agriculture” 
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THE ATROPHY OF ARYA VARTA. 

TUou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and nature can decree; 

Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful, Ihy waste 
More rich than other climos. fertility 

India "with its fascinating variety of climate and 
j<oil, of fauna and flora, of mineral and animal, 
agricultnrsil and industriiil resources is a veritable 
mine of wealth. But even amidst this lavish pro¬ 
fusion of Nature “India is in poverty I Midas starv¬ 
ing amid heaps of gold does not afford a greater 
paradox ;yet here, we have India, Midas-like 
starving in the midst of untold wealth.” Why, be- 
<!aU8e all the renources of this richly endowai 
country arc lying dt)miant and the children of the 
land have nut tlie skill, the energy, the intelligence 
fo control and ntilizt! tliein. It is highly painful 
to see that the, nations r*f y(i.sterday that were 
wandering in the wottds wlum Aryavartta was on 
the pinnacle of her glory and eultnre should Inive 
made such a wonderful progress within a century, 
while the inhabitants of tliis undent and once 
fiviliised land are being ri>d«ce<l to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. India kept up her 
ancient glory and reputation, lier beautiful arts aftd 
crafts even as late as the XV111 century, and the 
treasures of the West and the East long continued 
flowing in a copious stream in this Wealthy 
Aryavarta. 
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Who does not knovsr that India from the remot- 
««t cUasical antiquity has ever been inviting foreign 
nations to her busy ports, that from age to age, 
enterjwising mere lants have visited her envied 
shores to engross her lucrative eomtnerce, that her 
freedoin, opulence and civiuzalaon, the elegance of 
her arts and crafts, the excellence of her institutions 
have been the themes of many poets, philosophers 
historians and travellers. From 'imes immemorial 
even to the 16th century, no other, at least none 
equally distant, was so anxiously explored or so 
industrially frequented by the celebrated nations of 
the world. From before the days of Solomon and 
Hiram to our own ti ues, the command of this cele¬ 
brated mart has been eagerly seized with jealousy 
by the Chaldeans, the Phoenicians, the Egyptians 
the Persians, the Grreek«, tlie Ih^raans, the Turks, 
the Venitians, the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the 
English in succession. But with the political 
supremacy of the English, the economic independ¬ 
ence of Aryavarta began tp vanish. Indian arts 
and industries began to fade, wither, decline and 
die. For full seventy years this <lispiriting procetm 
of deliberate munler of indigenous industries eon- 
tinned. Only a few survived the universal wreck, 
nr some sorry remnants of the once-flourishing arts 
could be seen here and there hidden in nooks and 
corners were the haul ot tin foreigner had not 
rcacheil These relics where counted in 1871 the 
year whence our enquiry begins. But we have seen 
how, as years passed oni these relics too were 
ahouldered into the abyss of oblivion, so that the 

25 
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self"containedj self-sg,fficient and civilized Arya- 
varta of the 18 th century has been transformed 
into an impotent, dependent, and industrially bru¬ 
talized India. WhUe on one side England became 
a workshop of the world, India on the other, be¬ 
came a good dumping ground for the world. 

The British policy in India has all along been 
characterized by invertibrate drift, masterly in¬ 
activity, inhuman indifference, vacillation, suspi¬ 
cion and callousness to Indian interests on the one 
hand and sensitiveness to Lancashire demands on 
the other. It has constantly been in conflict with 
the true interests of India. The fatal consequences 
of this two-fold policy of inactivity and Free Trade 
are too numerous to mention. But suflSce it to say 
that, while in the west the industrial stream has 
become a sea and a sea an ocean, in India the ocean 
of indigenous industry has contracted into a small 
lagoon and even there foreign ships are plying 
unopposed by the ships of the country. 

We have seen that throughout the length and 
breadth of the country depression prevails in the 
industrial world, that the depression is heiag 
deepened, that paralysis extends to all the limbs of 
industry, that the body economic has been whit¬ 
ened to death by the bleeding of its life blood, that 
the sons of the soil are now impotently looking on 
the foreigner for the supply of even the articles of 
every day need. In short, we have witnessed 
the spectable of a nation gradually deurbanized 
and hence ruralized, pauperized and brutalized. 
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WHAT PREH TRADE HAS COST INDIA ? 

The preceding chapters with their comprelien* 
31 ve figures, ‘fche dry eloquence of which reveals a 
lamentable state of things’, might have often tired 
out the patience of an ordinary reader. Statistics 
are proverbially dry and insipid, but we are sure 
the importance of the subject must have many a 
time made these dry bones live for many readers. 

Our survey has brought to Ii;ht an enormous 
mass of degradation, decline and decay in the eco¬ 
nomic world of India, because 

(i) This land of sturdy Aryas and lusty Mus- 
laras has become more and more agricultural under 
fche British policy of Free Trade. 

(ii) The indigenous industries have been con¬ 
stantly killed by the stress of unrestricted foreign 
competition. 

(iii) Low paid workers and tribes of menials 
liave increased by hundreds and thousands. 

(iv) We have become a nation of petty shop¬ 
keepers in the sense of distributers of foreign 
articles alone. 

But quite opposite are the tendencies of 
♦jivilization in western countries. 

AGRlCUIvTURAD POPULATION DECLINING 
IN ENGLAND. 

Between 1811 and 1831 the propoi*tion of 
families employed in agriculture in Great Britain 
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fell from 35 to 28 per cent, of tlie whole, and 
in 1821-31 the decline was absolute. From 1851 
onwards the census was more uniform and tells a 
plain tale. The number of males over ten years of 
age employed in agriculture in England and Wales 
fell from 1,544,807 in 1851 to 1,'53,185 in 1901 
and from 23*5 to 9 5 per cent, of the occupied 
males, the females declined more rapidly from 
1,68,652 < 2 * 4 ) to 38,982 (or 0*3 per cent.) The' 
place of agriculture has been taken by industry 
and commerce. P. 307. 

The number of labourers, farmer.^, etc, (Males) 
engaged in agriculture in England and Wales has 
been constantly, not only relatively but positively, 
decreasing at each census in spite of the enormous 
increase of national population from 22,712,266 


in 1851 to 36 millions in 

1851 ... 

1911. 

1,904,678 

1861 ... 

««» 

1,803,049 

1871 ... 


1.423,854 

1881 ... 


1,199.827 

1891 ... 

♦ * • 

1,099.572 

1901 ... 

> * « 

988,340 

1911 ... 

#4 w 

971,708 


(Village Industries, p. 14) 
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These figures furnish strong evidence of the 
fact tl^t Industrial conditions and tendencies are 
toto cbeh difterent in England and India. 72 per 
cent, of the population is directly dependent on 
agriculture in India, as compared with less than 
7 per cent, in England. Then Rural and Agricul¬ 
tural populations have continuously been on 
the increase in the one, but rapidly on the decline 
in the other. 

Now a comparative table of the ^Functional Dis¬ 
tribution of the Population of the three most pro¬ 
gressive countries of the West would definitely but 
remarkably reveal the Economic Retrogression of 
India as well as of all its provinces. The 
-Agricvitural produce of every kind has been fast 
increasing in those countries and yet men occupied 
in Agriculture have been constantly diminishing in 
numbers. But such a good luck is not reserved for 
this unlucky country. Its ’peoples are more and 
more migrating to lands which, be it remembered, 
jire always subject to the law of d im inis hi ng 
returns. 

The proportions of the total population of the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States 
engaged in the main classes of industry in those 
countries at three successive censuses were as fol¬ 
lows ;— 



PropOTtioa occupied per 10,000 of Total Peculation, 
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Thus it is clesix’ that all the three countries show 
:i marked decline in the population engaged in 
agriculture. 

PROPORTIONAL DECLINE OF AGRICULTURAL 
CLASSES IN GERMANY. 

The comparative percentages o£ persons en¬ 
gaged in the chief occupations in Germany are still 
more remarkable : whereas in 1872 and 1882, 47*5 
and 43*4 per cent, of the total number of occupied 
persons in Germany were engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing, the proportion in 1900 ana 
1908 had fallen to 35*6 and 3*2‘7 per cent. Th© 
total number of persons dependent on agriculture 
for a living had fallen from 42*5 per cent, of the 
total population in 1882 to 28*7 per cent, in 
1907. 

The following summary table would best clear 


up this point:— 

1870 

1900 

Agriculture 

Minerals and Manu¬ 

47-5 

35-6 

facture 

21'4 

24*3 

Trade and transport ... 

9’9 

16*3 


Thus the relative strength of the agricultural 
population has fallen by 12 per cent, in Germany. 
But unfortunately, in India this healthy 
process has been reversed, for while in 1881, 64^ 
per cent, of the people were engaged in agriculture, 
the proportion in 1911 had risen to 71J' per cent. 


(Nclson*s Encyclopaedia of Industrialism* P, 308.) 
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We cannot compare ourselves even with such count¬ 
ries as Belgium and Austria, 

Begarding Belgium Mr. Webb Writes. 

The agricultural part of the community fell 
from 25 per cent, of the whole in 1846 to 22 per 
cent, in 1880, and to 19 per cent in 1895, 

What a striking difference in the economic 
structures of Belgium and India 1 The former had 
only 19 per cent, of the population supported by 
agrioilture, against 64 per cent, in India ! But the 
worst of it is that the agrarian life has been lie* 
coming even more and more predominant here. 


(Dictionary of Statistics^ P. 43S*) 
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COMPARATIVE AGRICULTURAL STRENGTH. 

The following table will be extremely be!|)' 
ful in visualizinr the actual strength of the Agri¬ 
cultural community in each of the following thir¬ 
teen countries. 

No. of % of total 

persons occupied occupied 
Country. in Agriculture, population. 


England and Wales... 

1,061,8‘’6 

15*3 

Ireland 

» ♦ • 

871,989 

44-7 

Austria 

• •# 

8 , 205,574 

60-9 

Belgium • 


697.372 

22*7 

Bulgaria 

m m m 

1,739,187 

82*6 

Denmark 

m 

530,689 

48*2 

Prance 


8,843,761 

42*7 

Germany 

# 41 # 

9,883,257 

35-2 

Holland 

# • 

592,774 

30-7 

Hungary 

• «# 

6,055,390 

69*7 

Italy 

# « * 

9,660 467 

59*4 

Bussia 


8,245,287 

58-3 

Switzerland 


481,649 

30*9 


1 ) 

4 

(3) 

P. 15, Village Industries—J. L. Green. 

INDUSTRIAL ADVANCEMENT OF THE U. 3. A. • 

During the 19th century the striking pheno¬ 
mena of the U. is. A, are the decline in the rela- 


(1) Figures for 1901 4 ) Figures for q-je 

( 2 ) „ for 1900 4 ) „ 1907 

(3) .. '897 
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tive number of persons engaged in agricultural 
pOTSuits and the increase in the nunober ot persons 
" employed in trade and transportation;^ yet, owing 
to the opening up of old American Indian reser^- 
tions for settlement, the constant alienation ot tne 
public domain, the breaking up of southern plan¬ 
tations and bonanza farms, the number of agricu - 
turists ought to have immensely increased. 


ReductioD o£ Asrrieultural People in U. S. A- 

— w 


per cent. 

1790 


... 87-5 

1840 


77*5 

1870 


... 47'6 

1880 


... 44‘3 

1890 


... 39-2 

1900 


... 35-7 

1909 


... 33*3 

distribution of population 

ACCORDINO TO 

OCCUPATION IN 

THE U. S. A. 

1870 

188 0 

1890 1900 

Agricultural pursuits... 47*6 

44*3 

39'2 33*7 

Professional service ... 3'0 

3'S 

4*0 4*3 

Domestic and personal 18’2 

19*6 

18*1 19*2 

service. 



Trade and transportation 9*8 

10-8 

14*3 16*4 

Manufacturing pursuits, 21’4 

21'8 

24*4 24*4 

100 

100 ■ 

100 100 
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At the last named census of 1900, 29 million 
persons were engaijed in gainful occupations. Oht 
of these, 1U|- millions were engaged in agricultural 
pursuits; a little more than 7 millions in manufac¬ 
tures; millions in domestic and personal service; 

millions in trade and transportation; and Ijr 
millions in professional service. Thus the agri¬ 
cultural element was still the strongest, yet it had 
been constantly losing its proportional strength 
and giving place to manufacturing, industrial, 
commercial, hnancial and professional elements^ 
Hence such an unbounded prosperity ! 

HAND VERSUS 

How great this change has been in the United 
States in the thirty-year period from 1870 to 1900' 
will be apparent from a consideration of the figures 
showing the percentages of the total population 
engaged in gainful occupations in the several 
classes at the dates named. • This decrease in the 
percentage of those engaged in agriculture from 
■t7*6 per cent, to 35*7 per cent, was equivalent to 
a withdrawal or 3,459,819 persons from agricul¬ 
ture and their distribution among the other classes. 
For the United States as a whole, the percentage 
of increase or decrease in the several occupation 
classes during the period named was as follows :' , 

Agricultare 11 1? Trade and Transport- 6’6- 

Prof esafonal a* rvicc I’3 ation 

Domestio and Personal Manufacturing pur- 3'0 
service I’O suit* 
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The introduction of machine power increased 
the efficiency of the workers, increased the out¬ 
put of farm products, caused a fall in the price 
per unit, and hence a redistribution of the working 
force of the country. 

Taking the United States as a whole, the 
efficiency of the average farm worker in the year 
1900 appears to have been nearly 86 per cent, 
greater than in the year 1870. But more 
remarkable is this increase in efficiency when 
the relative, productivity of American farm 
labour is compared in the years 1850 and 
1900. It is found that it 1849 there was rg-ised 
on American farms, of grain crops an aggregate 
of 80,672,000,000 pounds : while in 1899, the 
farmers produced 410,307,000,000 pounds. In 
other words, the agricultural production of 1899 
was 5’1 times as great as of 1849. During this 
period national population increased only 3*3 times 
and the agricultural families and toilers increased 
only 2'44 times. It is obvious now that the 
productivity of farm labour must have increased 
very much. In fact the average male worker pro¬ 
duced a total of 2.3,050 pounds of the crops named 
in 1850, but fifty years later he produced 48,000 
pounds, or over twice as much. The effidency of 
American farm labour increased most rapidly, so 
far so that no labourer in the world could compete 
with the American labour. The eminent statis¬ 
tician Mulhull in his Dictionary of btotistics givea 
' figures of the relative productivity of farm labour 
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in different countries. “In the United States; 
9,00",00<» hands raised nearly half as much jrrain as 
<)6,0u0,000 in Europe. Thus it appears that 
one farm labourer in the United States is worth 
more than three in Europe.” 

Thus the 30,000,000 people who, in 1900, 
resided on the farms of the United States therefore 
equalled in productive power an agricultural popu¬ 
lation of over 100,000,000 toiling under the condi¬ 
tions that prevail in Europe. 

With these facts before us it will bo hopeless 
to compare an Indian farm labourer with an 
American, whose efficiency has been slowly decreas¬ 
ing on account of his deepening poverty. 



Days work necessary to produce by hand Metkcds. 
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The following statement of the compar ative 
produce by hand and machine methods wi U be 
highly interesting for the reader ;— 
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The same can be expressed in another way thus J— 
By Hand By Machine. 

Sowing 1 5 ^ 

Harvesting 1 i 

Threshing 1 

Then Qaintance states that the year’s crop of 
barley, corn, cotton, hay, etc., about 1894—96 
required for its production only 21 per cent, of the 
number of day’s labour of one man which their 
product would have required by the methods of 
about sixty years before. 

, It is obvious now that within 60 years the 
Americans have been able to dispense with the 
.services of 79 men out of every hunOTed for raising 
the same amount of agricultural produce as in 
1836. But twenty years more have passed and 
during this period of progressive scientific re¬ 
search and prolific mechanical inventions much must 
have been achieved to save men’s labour. These 
improvements are not, however, limited to the 
American continent. In every civilized country 
more extensive use of improved labour-saving 
machinery for cultivating and harvesting, mo%ving 
reaping, binding threshing and other operations 
is being daily made. But contrary to all these 
tendencies of modern civilization, the Indian peas¬ 
ant is usihg the same antidiluvian implements and 
following the same antiquated methods which his 
foref athers of the iron age might have done. The 

(13th Annual Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Labour), 
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Britisii Raj has done absolutely nothing to im¬ 
prove the condition of the Indian ryot up to the 
end of the nineteenth century. Hence there could 
be no possibility of saving human labour in Indian 
agriculture. 

Then in the United Kingdom and elsewhere 
the phenomenon of the consolidation and absorp¬ 
tion of small farms is to be seen necessitating 
fewer men in agriculture, but in India, the more 
minute suWivision of landed property is but a 
natural process. 

UNIVERSAL CAUSES OF RURAL DECLINE. 

In the west the following principal causes have 
tended to the ttecline of the agricultural popular 
tion 

(1) The greater demand in the mining districts 
with tetter wages and shorter hours of work on 
account of the ever-increasing development of 
mining, its subsidiary and supplementary indust¬ 
ries. 

(21 The ever-proving demand in other indust¬ 
ries for yourig.and capable country workers. 

(3) The higher wages and superior attractaons 
of the tovi-n industries draw men from the country. 

(4) Hif^er wages and shorter hours of laboui 
in urban than in rural districts. 

(5) An increasing desire for independence on 
the part of the labourers, and a disinclination to 
follow the plough. 
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(6) Monotony o£ farm work which holds out 
little encouragement for thrift aud hope of improve¬ 
ment even to an energetic man. 

(7) The system of education causes dislike for 
agriculture and a desire for the excitements of town 
life. It fits the children rather for work as clerks, 
shop assistants, etc. 

(8) The education of their children makes illi¬ 
terate parents so proud of them that they put them 
to some trade or occupation other than farming, 

(9) The educational advantages of the towns, 
the Saturday half holiday, absence of Sunday work 
and other enduceinents to leave the country. 

(10) The decay of the village industries has 
also resulted in there being fewer chances for the 
agricultural labourer to find employment when his 
assistance on the farm is not required. 

(11) Diminishing returns from the cultivation 
of land have discouraged many farmers who have 
been forced to go into the towns in search of em¬ 
ployment. 

(12) The taking of agricultural land for build¬ 
ings, collieries and railways have contracted land 
available for cultivation. 

(13) Swifter means of communication have 
made migration easy. 

(14) There is a lack of suitable cottages and 
sanitary surroundings which should suit the taste of 
the better educated children of the labouring class. 
They cannot compare with the new houses and 

26 
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seemingly healthy surroundings provided in industrial 
districts, 

(15) The inducements offered for emigration 
to the colonies and foreign countries. 

All or some of these causes have strongly con¬ 
spired to transform rural countries like Germany, 
the United States and the British Colonies into the 
industrially supreme rivals of England. Within 
the forty years which cover our economic survey in 
India, the face of these countries has been thoroughly 
changed, rural decline has preceded at a marvel¬ 
lous rate, the trend of industrial expansion has been 
inevitable and has grown to enormous proportions. 
In India of rich natural gifts and of vast potent 
resources the industrial evolution has proceeded on 
quite opposite lines. Here the trend of events was 
inevitably for going backwards and not forwards, 
for stagnation and degradation and not regeneration. 
Here the development of industrialism has been 
uniformally downward and not upward—detorioru- 
tion and not evolution is the final result. 

SURVIVAL OF THB FITTEST. 

The reason of this abnormal and unparalleled 
event of the 19th century is not far to seek. Every 
country must have suffered the same terrible fate 
bad a deliberate and effective policy of protecting 
and encouraging state industries been not adopt¬ 
ed in every land. But in India contrary to 
what the world has done in the past and what 
it is^ doing in the present and wlmt it will ever 
do in the future for self-defence, self-sufficienogr, 
self-respeot, self-culture and thorough independ- 
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ence. In India the policy of inviting every 
giant competitor to fight the weak and sick in- 
Smt has been followed. Industrially infant India 
has been drawn into the vortex of keen, open, 
tooth and claw and free as air competition with 
industrial giants. There could be only one result 
and that we have been painfully witnessing 
throughout this book. In the animal as well 
as the vegetable kingdoms subject to man the 
infant life is thoroughly tended, protected and 
preserved from harmful influences. Every 
gardener protects his tender plants from the 
rigours of the climate and the invasions of 
birds and animals. Where the controlling hand 
of man is unable to extend its protection, nature 
works with it own laws of the survival of the 
fittest. 

There the weaker must go to the wall; the weak 
must be eliminated and only the few strongest 
plants and animals can command the place for 
them from among the millions that come into 
being in this vast planet of ours. The policy 
of Free Trade works on the same lines in the 
industrial world as the law of the survival of the 
fittest does in the vegetable and animal worlds. 

ACTION OP FREE TRADE. 

A free commercial intercourse between equally 
strong nations will but tend to sharpen their best 
intellects, to revive their drooping energies, 
vigorously call up their resources, and in every 
other way will serve only to leaven the general 
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mass. But a free intercourse between an indus¬ 
trially weak and an industrially most vigoro\ie 
nation can but crush the former. G-lasses, and 
stones must be kept separate, otherwise their 
jostling and struggling will always be fatal to 
glasses. Following this fundamental principle, 
weak nations have by means of state-aid and pro¬ 
tective traiffs, provided tbemslves with strong 
walls which their competitors can never climb 
up. Shutting themselves in their well-defended 
industrial forts and feeling themselves immune 
from external invasions, they have devoted their 
exclusive attention to develop their industries 
which in the case of Grermany and America, have 
become a wonder of the world. 

The politically dependent India was denied 
this right to build its industrial future on those 
first principles of fundamental importance, and 
hence the inevitable has come to pass. Her an¬ 
cient and long-established industries, her excel¬ 
lent arts and crafts are on the verge of extinction 
and her new industries struggle as they must 
against odds—are extremely insignificant. 

On the other hand, feudal, industrially backward, 
exclusively rural, despotically ruled Japan of 1870 
has been changed within these same forty years 
into a free, democratic, educated an^ industrially 
forward Japan of to-day. Why ? Let the answer 
be given by a Japanese historian. 

SECRET OP JAPANESE SUCCESS. 

‘ Many of the new industries. dating from the 
advent of the new regime own their inception to 
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encouragement and protection of the Government. 
Spinning industry, cotton and silk filature, ship¬ 
building, cement, glass factory, safety-matches, 
gas work, brick making, power loom weaving, and 
some others, are all traceable to the Grovernment 
inception. As measures for extending protection 
to domestic industry there are a direct pecu¬ 
niary help from the central authorities, the loan 
of machines, etc., that of loaning improved power 
looms to weavers and dyers being the most conspi¬ 
cuous instance in this connection. Provincial 
authorities are similarly helpful to various in 
dustries carried on in their own jurisdiction. En¬ 
couragement in the shape of training schools, ex¬ 
perimental laboratories, ambulant lectures and 
inspectors, also co-operative organizations may 
also be mentioned.’ 

Had these methods been followed by the state 
in India, the evil day could never have been seen. 
But the G-overnment being wedded to the polices of 
Free Trade andLaissez Faire ignored the industrial 
advancement of this country, nay, on the contrary 
invited the industrial giants of all lands to give 
U8 knock-down blows so that the brains were 
smashed out of the poor reeling heads of Indian 
astisans and handicraftsmen, who were sent 
wandering with bag and baggage to lands new and 
strange with no prospects of shelter and liveli¬ 
hood, The principle source of income from trade, 
commerce and industry the most envied by all the 
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nations, ancient and modern, has become ‘ a spring 
and a fountain sealed’ to the inhabitants 
of this once magnificent Aryavarta—the ‘ Par¬ 
adise on Earth ’ of the Parsis, 

PI,EA FOR INDIA. 

In fact the country groans under the unbear¬ 
able burden of the stupid, stolid, cumbersome, 
unambitious imperturbable mass of the 192 starv¬ 
ing millions of uncultured cultivators. The 
tendency of a rapidly growing ruralization is 
written large in the occupation statistics of every 
province and every census report since 1871, but 
in reality this inexorable tendency had been 
operating in India long before the time since it 
is pictured in those figures and hence ever since 
the beginning of the XIX century' has been,, 
doing incalculable economic injury to the nation. 
India is being more and more subjected to the 
innumerable economic disadvantages that this 
growing dependence on one primitive and preca¬ 
rious occupation entails. India does not know the 
manifold advantages of the mutual influence of 
agriculture and manufacture. She does not feel 
the unimpeded circulation of the enlivening, en¬ 
lightening and rejuvenating sap of culture, the 
free flow of the national energy, art, skill and 
intelligence. All the latter have long been crib¬ 
bed, cabined and confined. All the outlets having 
been dammed up, national activity has been 
allowed to stagnate on the stagnant pool of 
withered and decadent industries and a backward 
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Rgrioultore, so that in turn it impeaded and^j^es* 
ted, nay choked up all Indian progress. 
the energies of a nation are thus fettered do^vn 
to one primitive industry, when all other chan¬ 
nels of livelihood are shut up for them, then the 
glory of that nation cannot but soon pass away. 
Hence such a shakling of national enterprise and 
intelligence is incompatable with justice, huma¬ 
nity, culture, civilization, progress or national 
sufficiency. Such being the ease it is inhuman 
to allow this monstrous and seemingly irresis¬ 
tible tendency to run its course. 

Why such an inevitable movement which has 
loomed before us all threateningly for the past one 
hundred and fifty years, be not allowed to die its 
natural death? It is hardly credible that this ruinous 
and inhuman Monster of Ruralization which has 
been cruelly swallowing the long-establised, imme¬ 
morial and world-known industries and glorious 
manufactures of India should have been fed and 
fattened with the life blood of the nation for a 
century and-a-half ! But it is a fact, and the pain¬ 
ful result is that the canker of Industrial decay has 
eaten into the very vitals of Indian society. But the 
world being deceived by appearances, have been 
laboufing under a delusion that the whitening of the 
body of India was a sign of a new life in industry 
and manufacture. A.las! it was not early realized 
that ruralization has lain in the body of Indian 
society like a thorn that makes it fester and throws 
the entire system into a fever. It was altogether 
forgotten on this side of the globe by the indus- 
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trially supreme Englishman that Ruralization is 
Rustication. Can it be denied that the Indian 
],uasant’8 ignorance is colossal, his stupidity is pro¬ 
found, his poverty is abundant, his timidity is 
infinite and his forbearance incredible? It is on 
account of these that even in these days of hellish 
excitement he is living imperturbed in the waveless 
calm of an Elysium paradise ! 

No doubt, centuries of oppression, extortion^ 
injustice have depressed his soul and tempered his 
nature to stolid forbearance, but does it follow that 
ho should have continued to be the same loathsome 
mass of uncultured, ignorant and depressed humanity 
even under the civilized, humane, just, secure 
and liberal rule of a most democratic nation ? Does 
not this economic, mental, moral and physical 
depression of the teeming millions of India seem 
monstrous in contrast to the high civilization of 
their masters? 

The speaking portion of the English nation 
has been neglecting, nay looking, with envy 
and prqudic® on the industrial development 
of India and the result is visible in this world¬ 
wide war. A poor, weak, uneducated industrially 
and commercially backward India must be a source 
of weakness and trouble to the rest of the Empire,, 
but a rich, strong, educated and industrially 
supreme India will ever be a prolific and constant 
source of strength to that Empire.^ Let India, 
therefore,^ regain her lost position in the^ galaxy 
of free, rich and industrially supreme nations, let 
her regain her lost sacred self-sufficiency, let her 
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utilize and develop her richest but dormant resour¬ 
ces, These ends can only be achieved when the 
whole intellectual force of the ruled and the rulers 
is leagued together against the cursed policy of 
plantation, exploitation, ruralization or rustication, 
when India is granted full fiscal freedom, when the 
policy of active state-aid and protection come to 
replace the old baneful policies of state inactivity 
and Free Trade and when in a word, she enjoys 
the same economic freedom as do the self-governing 
Colonies of our British Empire. Then only dynamic 
India dealing justly with and exploiting freely and 
wisely her own vast and incredibly rich domain 
would transform not only itself, but the industry 
and civilization of the world. 

To counteract the effects of the present econor 
mical disabilities, let the people themselves awaken 
to their sense of duty. It should be fully recognis¬ 
ed that the silent industrial revolution, the distinte- 
gration of old institutions and the extinction of 
our handicrafts have necessitated an entire change 
in our economic and social life. We ougfft not to 
be wedded to our old systems of production. In 
the absence of state assistance, we should learn to 
stand upon our own legs. Had a people with the 
ambition^ enterprise^ perseverance and freedom of 
the west possessed such a wealth of natural resour¬ 
ces, as we do, they woudd certainly have made this 
land a veritable paradise. It is we who are 
lacking the desirable qualities of self-sacrifice, acti¬ 
vity, courage, enterprise, originality, industry, 
denoB", tenacity and perseverance, the study of eeon^lj 
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mic, commercial and industrial questions. Let us 
therefore, educate ourselves in economic, technical 
and commercial matters and persuade the Govern¬ 
ment to co-operate with us in building magnifi¬ 
cent and numerous technical academies, institutions, 
schools, stations fortesting, well-stocked laboratories 
and in creating a technical literature, statistical 
bureaux and research institutes which should drive 
away the nightmare of harrowing sorrow from 
this sacred land. Then only shall we enter upon 
a higher form of life and fulfil our mission, then 
only industrial regeneration of India, the econo¬ 
mic emancipation of the submerged millions and 
the pulling up of India out of the nauseating mire 
of dehumanizing poverty, will come within the 
range of possibility. Let us have a firm faith in the 
destiny of our Motherland, let all the uplifting 
influences be brought to bear upon to-day’s India 
and let Education and Protection be our watch words, 
then alone weTjan check this unhealthy ruralization 
of the countrjr' th'en alone our dreams of economic 
regeneration will soon be realized. Let us hope 
that the haphazard and wreckless policy of drift 
pursued by our Rulers in India will give place to 
one of effective control over our economic develop¬ 
ment, that India will be governed in the interest 
of India and not in the interest of Lancashire and 
Birmingham, that the British Democracy will soon 
rise above selfish motives and that this cradle of 
humanity will be raised in, the. scale of a civilization 
which is 

“Sweet to fihe worj^'nd gratS^llil to the skies.” ■ 



